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DISCOURSE I.—PART I. 


(AN ACT SERMON, PREACHED PEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, IN 
TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, ON SUNDAY, JULY 1, 1821.) 





TYPICAL PARALLEL BETWEEN MOSES AND CHRIST: 
THE HISTORICAL ANALOGY. 


DEUT. XVIII. 18. 


“J WILL RAISE THEM UP A PROPHET, FROM AMONG THEIR 
BRETHREN, LIKE UNTO THEE.” 


Tue subject proposed in these ‘words, the. typical 
analogy between Moses and our blessed Lord, is 
not new. It is one, however, of a character suffi- 
ciently important both to justify and compensate 
any want of novelty... And, as we proceed, I 
hope also to shew, that the. materials have been 
by no means exhausted: that some striking points 
remain untouched ; that others stand in need .of 
further enquiry and elucidation ; and. that, while: 
much has been already done for the. present. pa- 
rallel, as a whole, many additional lights may still 
B 
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be thrown with advantage, on the intrinsic force, 
the mutual bearing, and the orderly connection 
and arrangement of its several parts. 

The circumstances connected with the first de- 
livery of the revelation in the text to the Jewish 
lawgiver, and with his subsequent announcement 
of this revelation before the assembled tribes of 
Israel, will furnish some proper introductory re- 
marks. 

When Jehovah appeared in glory on the top of 
Sinai, and lightnings, and thunderings, and voices, 
the awful symbols of the divine presence, went 
forth from the holy mountain, the children of 
Israel were filled with fear and trembling, and be- 
sought Moses to interpose and communicate be- 
tween them and the Most High. ‘Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear: but let not God speak 
with us, lest we die.” , 

Condescending to the demands of this natural 
timidity, the Lord was graciously pleased to signify 
his approval of their request. But as the voice of 
the people, in reality, concealed a mystery; and 
as there were views, reaching far beyond this par- 
ticular act of condescension, in the divine mind 5 
care was taken to mark, at the moment of its oc- 
currence, the hidden meaning of the incident, and 
to point out its prophetic relation with futurity, 
by engrafting on it an explicit promise of that 
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grand mediation, which the incident in question 
served mystically to foreshow. ‘“ And the Lord 
said, They have well spoken that which they have 
spoken. I will raise them up a Prophet, from 
among their brethren, like unto thee ; and will 
put my words into his mouth; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him.” 

This word of the Lord, addressed unto his ser- 
vant Moses in the day wherein he talked face to 
face with God on Horeb, was, apparently, in its 
immediate use and application, designed to afford 
to this nominated and accepted mediator the means 
of calming, in such manner.as to him should seem 
best, the popular apprehensions raised by those 
terrors which accompanied the first giving of the 
law. This appearing to be the immediate object 
of the revelation, we might naturally expect to 
read of its being forthwith registered and made 
public. The registry and publication, however, 
in place of being hastened, were deferred through 
an interval of no less than forty years, to be com- 
pleted, at length, only in the same year in which 
Moses died. As the wisdom of God uniformly 
acts with motive and aim, we may reasonably con- 
clude, that they were so deferred not without a 
suitable and gracious purpose. 

Now the design of the Holy Spirit in ordering 
this delay, must plainly coincide with the design 

BQ 
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of Moses in chusing the particular point of time 
which he selected for proclaiming the promise of 
the text to the congregation. 

The object which Moses had in view is suffi- 
ciently clear. He was now about to be finally se- 
parated from his brethren. He was about to 
resign into other and inferior hands, the rule and 
authority which he had long exercised over them 
with more than paternal tenderness and care. 
With a mind fully sensible of the manifold perils 
of their situation; with a heart compassionately 
alive to those feelings and infirmities, by which 
these perils were ever liable to be multiplied and 
aggravated ; at such a season, the venerable leader 
of Israel would naturally desire to provide some 
encouragement, to administer some consolation, to 
raise the drooping spirit, and revive the failing 
hope, of a people, who would presently be de- 
prived of him, and in him of thebest friend and ruler 
that any nation ever enjoyed. But the happiest 
grounds and motives of encouragement and con- 
solation were made ready to his hand, in the 
prospect of that promissed Successor, who should 
arise after his own likeness and have dominion 
over Israel. To this prospect, accordingly, Moses 
now directs the eyes of the congregation. He 
points out to their yet infant faith the great future 
Prophet: recites to them the sure promise of God : 
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and retires from the scene, leaving his followers 
impressed with the grateful consciousness, that, 
although bereaved for a time, they were still not 
forsaken ; that Jehovah himself was present with 
them, continued to espouse their cause, and would 
one day gloriously supply the loss which they 
were to sustain by the death of their deliverer and 
conductor. 

The Prophet thus solemnly introduced by 
Moses, as his predicted anti-type and successor, 
is recognized by the unequivocal testimony of 
Scripture, and by the general consent of the Ca- 
tholic Church affirming the scriptural testimony, 
to be none other than Him unto whom “ gave all 
the prophets witness,” the Messiah of Israel and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

- There were many eminent types and forerun- 
ners of the Messiah, both before and after the 
time of Moses. ‘To select, for example-sake, some 
of the most conspicuous, it will suffice to instance 
the well-known names of Melchisedec, of Isaac, 
of David, of Solomon, and of Elias. Melchisedec 
prefigured Christ in his priestly order: Isaac, in 
his obedience unto death to the will of his father : 
David, in his kingly and prophetic characters : 
Solomon, over and above these, in his surpassing 
wisdom: Elias, in his functions as the restorer and 
perfecter of the law. ‘To no one, however, of his 
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many typical precursors, do we find ascribed in 
holy writ, at once so close and so comprehensive & 
personal parallel, so exact and perfect an affinity 
in the whole character and office, with Christ 
Jesus, as the word of the Lord unto Moses, re- 
corded in the eighteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
appears to authorize us in anticipating, between 
the great law-giver, and the greater Redeemer of 
Israel. 

The analogy, accordingly, between Christ and 
Moses, has attracted the special attention of scrip- 
ture interpreters, in all ages of the church: and 
the parallel has been successively drawn out, with 
equal justness and ingenuity, by the greatest of 
the antient, and by one of the most sagacious 
amongst modern writers on ecclesiastical history. 
Their materials, however, are still capable of ex- 
tension; and their distribution, it may be, will ad- 
mit of some improvement. 

Eusebius, in his work entitled «« The Evangeli- 
cal Demonstration,”’ took up the present subject 
incidentally ; and, as he was hastening to other 
points, professedly left the parallel unfinished. So 
far as he thought fit to carry his comparison, the 
analogy between Moses and Christ, in the hands 
of this learned antient, appears, generally, tomuch. 


* Conf. Demonstr. Evang. Lib. iii. pp. 89—94. Ed. Paris, 
1628. 
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advantage. In several leading particulars, by 
making the Scriptures of both Testaments speak 
simply for themselves, he has brought out the co- 
incidences in a very perfect manner. In other 
cases where the resemblances were of a wider and 
more comprehensive kind, he has been not less 
successful in placing them in the just light, and 
giving them due force and prominence, in his own 
words. Uniting, however, to these high merits, 
the prevailing defect of his times, Eusebius has, 
throughout, treated his subject without much re- . 
gard to the order of the argument ; and having, 
of set purpose and design, left it imperfect, the 
field remained open for the attempts and improve- 
ments of future enquirers. : 
Doctor Jortin, accordingly, in his well-known 
«Remarks on Ecclesiastical History’,” has ma- 
terially enlarged and improved on the unfinished 
sketch of his predecessor. But, while this lively 
and perspicacious scholar has made many striking 
and important additions, he has neither exhausted 
the materials, nor completed the parallel. Nor, 
moreover, is his method perfectly unexceptionable. 
In advancing onthe ground-work laid by Euse- 
bius, he seems, commonly, to have exercised better 
judgment, in what he has added, than in what he 
has altered or left out. The broken and abrupt 


? See Vol. I. pp. 134—150. Ed. Lond. 1805. 
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style of reflexion in which, after the model of his 
favourite master Le Clerc, he so greatly delighted 
and indulged, has frequently betrayed him, in the 
present instance, into the error of weakening the 
argument, by the omission of capital circumstances 
in the agreements. Departing, thus, in an over- 
weening love of point and antithesis, from the 
more judicious example of the antient, Doctor 
Jortin has both concealed the real strength of 
some of his own best and most conclusive speci- 
mens, and injured the clarity and force of the co- 
incidence, in several of the most important of 
those agreements which he found stated to his 
hand in the work of his predecessor. In cases, 
for example, where, by simple collation and juxta- 
position of the parallel places of scripture, Euse- 
bius had succeeded in giving point and promi- 
nence to the entire circumstances of the resem- 
blance, his able and ingenious follower, chusing a 
method of his own, has obscured the parallel by 
needless abbreviation. Having deviated freely 
from the manner of his original in the respects 
stated, it is somewhat singular that Doctor Jortin 
should allow himself to conform so closely to that 
manner as he has done, in his neglect of a regular 
and systematic order. In some parts, it is true, 
our author has reformed the distribution of Euse- 
bius: but in others, with similar and even greater 
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disregard of arrangement, he has wholly dissevered 
points which properly must stand together ; and 
this too, under principal heads. Thus, we find 
the strictly consecutive terms of the grand general 
prophetic parallel, interrupted and separated by 
minute personal or historical agreements ; inso- 
much that, while the detached features are, for 
the greater. part, expressed with admirable judg- 
ment and felicity, it seems hardly possible for the 
reader, without framing an order in his own mind, 
to catch the aggregate force of Doctor Jortin’s 
argument, or to view his exposition of the typical 
parallel between Christ and Moses as a connected 
whole. 
- In attempting the further enlargement and com- 
pletion of this important analogy, it shall be my 
endeavour, to preserve and unite the respective 
general merits, and to correct or avoid the several 
occasional defects of. these two distinguished 
writers. 
~ In order to open the subject with proper advan- 
tage, our attention must be directed to the passage 
which has been chosen for the text: to. the lead- 
ing words, that is, of the original prediction :— 
«« | will raise them up a Prophet, from among their 
brethren, like unto thee.” . 

By the likeness here signified, it is only suitable 
to the nature of the case and the analogy of 
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scripture to conclude, that two distinct classes of 
resemblance are intended: resemblance, namely, 
in the historical, and resemblance in a moral view. 
On this inference, I ground my general division. 

1. The words of the text, in the first place, un- 
equivocally intimate, that there should subsist, be- 
tween Moses and the future Prophet there foretold, 
a marked and circumstantial historical analogy 
and agreement. 

2. But, in the analogies of divine Providence, 
it should never be forgotten that the historical, is 
rarely, if ever, unaccompanied by an answerable 
moral correspondence. It follows, that the ex- 
pressed historical agreement sanctions, in the next 
place, the presumption of an implied moral simi- 
larity, in the character of Moses, to the Thean- 
thropic character of his anti-type and successor, 
‘«¢ the Messiah which was to come.” | 

In the present. discourse, partly from materials 
heretofore untouched, and partly from those al- 
ready furnished in the masterly parallels of Euse- 
bius and Doctor Jortin3, I purpose to exemplify 
the ascertained historical relation. 


3°'The reader is requested to observe, that with a view to his 
convenience, and in order to distinguish at once, the old matter 
from the new, an asterisk between brackets (thus [*]) will be 
employed to mark the materials adopted after Eusebius and 
Doctor Jortin. 
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In proceeding to trace a concise outline of the 
historical agreements, I will begin, as the proper 
order of the subject demands, with the more ge- 
neral and prominent typical features. 

The grand general characters of the Messiah, 
as expressed in scripture, are comprised, in his 
Priestly, his Prophetic, his Mediatorial, and his 
Kingly, offices. Under three of these forms, 
Christ was distinctly and repeatedly prefigured by 
one and another of the antient worthies; but by 
Moses, and by Moses alone, he was pointed out 
and prefigured in them all. 

[*] As a legislator, and the mediator of a cove- 
nant between God and man, Moses stands forth, in 
his single person, the great typical precursor and. 
parallel of our Saviour Christ. “ Moses,”’ observes 
Doctor Jortin, ‘‘ was a law-giver, and the me- 
diator of a covenant between God and man: so 
was Christ. Here the resemblance is the more 
considerable, because no other prophet, besides 
them, executed this high office. The other pro- 
phets were only interpreters and enforcers of the 
law, and in this were greatly inferiour to Moses. The 
Messias could not be like unto Moses, in a strict 
sense, unless he were a legislator. He must give 
a law to men, and, consequently, a more excellent 
law, and a better covenant than the first; for, if 
the first had been perfect, as the author of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews argues, there could have 
been no-zoom for a second.” . In the high relations 
of slaw-giver and mediator, Moses thus remains 
without associate or peer, in his typical parallel 
with Christ Jesus. pita" | 

The analogy between Christ and Moses, in 
their character as Prophets, if necessarily less pe- 
culiar, may justly be expected to approve itself no 
less perfect and prominent, than that which has 
been shown to exist between them in their legisla- 
tive and mediatorial capacities. The expectation. 
is suggested by a feature which appears on_ the: 
very face of the text; its selection, namely, of 
agreement in the prophetic character, as indicative 
and inclusive of the agreements contained in all 
other particulars of the parallel beside. Leaving 
all other points of the analogy to be cleared: by 
the ‘event, the word of God to Moses in the text 
confines itself to this one, ‘ I will raise them up 
A propHeT —like unto thee.” 

The generic resemblance of Christ and Moses 
in their prophetic character, is thus judiciously 
collected and conveyed, in the remarks of Doctor 
Jortin. 

»{*] “ Other prophets had revelations in dreams 
and visions, but Moses talked with God, with the 
Aoyos, face to face: So Christ, spake that which 
he had seen with the Father. 
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« «If there be-a prophet among you,” says God 
to Aaron and Miriam, ‘I the Lord will make my- 
self known unto him in a vision, and will speak 
unto him ina dream. My servant Moses is not 
so, who is faithful in all my house; with him I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not 
in dark speeches, and the similitude of the Lord 
shall he behold.’ 

« All the prophets of the Old Testament, saw 
visions, and dreamed dreams: all the prophets of 
the New were in the same state.—But Christ nei- 
ther saw visions, nor dreamed a dream, but had an 
intimate and immediate communication with the 
Father ;"he was in the Father’s bosom, and he, 
and no man else, has seen the Father.—Moses and 
Christ are the only two in all the sacred history, 
who had this communication with God.” 

The generic resemblance in the characters of 
Moses and the Messiah, as Prophets, being thus — 
striking and complete, it is only natural to expect — 
that a specific resemblance, equally complete and 
striking, should have place, in the complexion of 
their respective prophecies, in the character of 
what they foretold. On this head, both Eusebius 
and Jortin are silent, but surely it is one sufficiently 
important to merit and to meet attentive conside- 
ration. 

What, then, are the predictions which mainly 
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distinguish the prophetic characters of Moses and 
of Christ? Amidst various passages and events of 
futurity which they severally foretold, in each, it 
is observable, there occurs one most remarkable 
prophecy, distinguishable from and conspicuous 
above all the rest, and the subject of this prophecy 
is common to them both,—the siege and. destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. If the account 
given by Moses of this destroying visitation, im 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the Book of Deute- 
ronomy, be compared with the parallel accounts 
given by our Blessed Lord, as recorded in the 
Gospels of Saint Matthew, Saint Mark, and Saint 
Luke, the result will wonderfully testify the iden- 
tity of their prophetic characters, will fearfully 
bear witness to the fulfilment of that word of the 
Lord, ‘ I will raise them up a PROPHET, from 
among their brethren, like unto thee.” Moses 
prophesied of rebellious Israel, “* The Lord shall 
bring a nation against thee from far, from the end 
of the earth, as the eagle flieth.”” Christ foretold 
concerning apostate Judah, ‘* Wheresoever the 
carcase is, thither will the eagles be gathered 
together.” Each prediction pointing out, under 
the same significant image, the source of the im- 
pending ruin, by their common reference to the 
ensign of the Roman power. Moses prophesied 
of the array of the Roman armies against the City 
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of the Jews, “ He shall besiege thee in all thy 
gates, until thy high and fenced walls, wherein 
thou trustedst, come down.” Christ foretold of 
the array of the Roman armies against Jerusalem. 
‘The days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground,...and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone upon another...that 
shall not be thrown down.”? Moses prophesied of 
the desolation of those days, that it should be de- 
struction by famine, by pestilence, and by the 
sword. Christ foretold concerning the desolation 
of those days, that there should be famine, and 
pestilences, and all the waste of war. Moses paints 
the destroyer, as “a nation of fierce countenance, 
which shall not regard the person of the old, nor 
shew favour to the young.” Christ affirms the 
truth of the prophecy, and the fidelity of the por- 
trait, in his emphatic denunciations of ‘ woe unto 
them that are with child, and to them that give 
suck, in those days!” in his mournful prediction 
concerning Jerusalem, that ‘they shall lay her even 
with the ground, and her children within her !”? 
Moses prophesied that, amidst the horrors of the 
siege, the ties of kindred, and the tenderness of 
humanity, should be alike forgotten. Christ pre- 
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dicted that in those days, ** The brother should be- 
tray the brother to death, and the father the son 3 
and ‘children should rise up against their parents, 
and should cause them to be put to death.” — It 
were beyond our present time and purpose to pur- 
sue the comparison further : but what has been 
stated may stand as a specimen and index of the 
rest: and if these parallel predictions be examined 
and collated on the same plan throughout, it will 
deimonstratively appear, that, as no two passages in 
their respective ministries, more peculiarly stamp 
the prophetic characters of Christ and Moses, “so 
no ‘two predictions from both Testaments in all 
their circumstances more eminently coincide, in all 
their particulars more signally bear witness to the 
accomplishment of God’s promise, than those pas- 
sages mutually coincide to testify the fulfilment of 
that word of the Lord unto his servant Moses; 
« J will raise them up a pRopHeT from pcs 
their brethren, like unto thee.”’ 

[*] “ But Moses,” proceeds our author, ‘ was 
not only a Lawgiver and a Prophet, but a King and 
a Priest.” 

His correspondence with the Messiah: in. shin 
Kingly character, Doctor Jortin sufficiently estab- 
lishes, both from his rank of supreme magistrate, 
which gave him the place and power, and from.a 
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passage in the book of Deuteronomy, which (as it 
is generally understood) gives him also the title 
of king *. 

On the correspondence of Moses with Christ in 
the Priestly office, Doctor Jortin has been less par- 
ticular, than the important place of this feature 
in the typical parallel would seem to recommend. 
Our enquiry into the nature and amount of this 
relation must, consequently, be somewhat more 
large. 

From any thing that has come down to us in 
Scripture, it is not, indeed, apparent, that Moses 
had been regularly admitted to the functions of 
the sacerdotal office, that he was formally anointed 
and consecrated to the priesthood’. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, however, if the tact be so, cannot be 


+ « Jn the interpretation of Deut. xxxiii. 5. I prefer,” observes 
Doctor Jortin, “ the sense of Grotius and Selden to Le Clere’s. 
The parallel between Moses and Christ requires it, and no objec- 
tion can be made to it.” Rem. Vol. I. p. 141. Dr. J.’s reasoning 
here applies equally to the priesthood. 

5 It, perhaps, deserves consideration whether Moses may not 
haye received the priestly office, as then existing, from his father- 
in-law Jethro. The introduction and interference of Jethro, 
Exod. xviii., are certainly most remarkable. See particularly 
verse 12. Joseph had married the daughter of the priest of On ; 
Moses married into the family of the priest of Midian. Jethro, at 
least, was obviously a true patriarchal priest. Would it not seem, 
on the whole, that care -had been taken to preserve a legitimate 
priestly succession from the earliest times? 


Cc 
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allowed to break the parallel ; inasmuch as, if 
Moses were not Jegaily anointed and consecrated, 
neither was Christ. The sacerdotal unction of 
the Messiah, we learn, was wholly of the spiritual 
kind: it was God who anointed his eternal and 
incarnate Son “ with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows.’ So far then as the priestly character 
of Moses may be verified and ascertained, the ab- 
sence of ritual forms and legal institution will 
serve rather to strengthen and improve the pa- 
rallel ; to assimilate his priesthood to the spiritual 
and unceremonial priesthoods of Melchisedee and 
of our blessed Lord. Now it is certain, as Doctor 
Jortin has remarked before me, that Moses often 
exercised the office of priest. And it is no less 
certain, that, according to the received opinion of 
the Jews, none were competent to exercise the 
office, but such as were possessed of the essential 
characters of the priesthood®. The proper sacer- 
dotal character of Moses seems, therefore, un- 
doubted : although his priesthood was confessedly 
not of the legal, but rather of the primitive and 
patriarchal kind. Accordingly, Moses uniformly 
appears as the ministering priest unto the house of 


6 Tle etiam [Abrahamus] fuit Sacerdos uti fuit quodvis fami- 
lie Caput ;—alids enim (ex Judzorum sententia) non habuissent 
jus offerendi sacrificia. Hyde, Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. ii. 
p- 31, 32., Ed. Oxon. 1760. , 
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Israel, down to the period of the investiture of 
Aaron, and the establishment of a regular hie- 
rarchy, under the law. In the point of transition 
here, a remarkable fact presents itself, which will 
go materially to elucidate and confirm the preced- 
ing observations. When Aaron, with his sons, on 
the completion of the tabernacle, is called of God 
to the office of the priesthood, it is divinely ordered 
and provided that both he, and they, should re- 
ceive their consecration at the hands of Moses. 
Moses is appointed by Jehovah to anoint and con- 
secrate his brother; and thus, in the act itself of 
retiring for ever from the exercise of the sacerdotal 
ministry, he is authorized and empowered to per- 
form one of the very highest and most incommu« 
nicable functions of the sacerdotal calling. This 
fact may throw some fresh light on his claims to 
the priestly character ; but, whether or not it fur- 
ther illustrates those claims, it assuredly goes to 
strengthen and complete this branch of the typical 
parallel between Moses and Christ Jesus, in no or- 
dinary way: since, as Moses, who had himself re- 
ceived neither calling nor unction from man, an- 
ointed and consecrated Aaron and his sons, and in 
them, as the fountain, the whole Jewish priesthood; 
so Christ, who was himself called and anomted of 
God alone, breathed the Holy Ghost (the spiritual 
sacerdotal unction) on his twelve Apostles, and in 
c2 
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them, as the fountain, on the whole Christian 
priesthood. 

Such is the character of the typical connexion 
between Christ and Moses, as Priest, as Prophet, 
as Lawgiver and Mediator, and as King. As the 
type of Christ in his mediatorial office and capa- 
city, Moses, it has been already intimated, stands 
alone. In each of the remaining particulars, he 
joins company with one or other of the very chief- 
est amongst the prophetic forerunners of the Mes- 
siah. Thus, was the king of Salem the great 
foreshewer of Christ’s priestly ministration? Mo- 
ses, we have seen, was, in a deeply mystical sense, 
partaker with Melchisedec in this high spiritual 
relation. Again, was David, the Lord’s anointed, 
the grand prefigurer of ‘Christ’s princely rule? 
Moses, the first chosen ‘ruler of Israel, and who, 
in the book of Deuteronomy, is expressly styled a 
king, divides this prophetic honour with the Royal 
Psalmist. Does Elias, lastly, represent the Imma: 
nuel, in his character of ‘prophet and restorer of 
the Jaw? Elias is here only the shadow and re- 
flexion of that same Moses, who ‘was, at once, the 
father of the Jewish prophets, and the divinely 
appointed framer and publisher ‘of the Jaw. But 
for the true nature of ‘the connexion ‘between 
Moses and Elias, and of their common typical re- 
lationship’to Christ Jesus, we must -earry our view 
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beyond the Old, into the New Testament, where 
the identity of their affinity with the Messiah is 
beautifully unfolded, in the narrative of the trans- 
figuration. On this signal occasion, Moses, as 
the giver, and Elias, as the renewer, of the first, 
are brought together in the Mount, in mysterious 
indeed, but most significant conference, with the 
divine Author and conferrer of the second...the 
New and better Covenant. 

Thus, through all its grand general features, in 

close conformity with the comprehensive predic- 
tion of the text, we find the character and rule of 
the Messiah pre-eminently expressed and typified 
in the person of “ the man Moses ;” and the va- 
rious prophetic marks and characteristics which 
are to be found only scattered among saints ane 
patriarchs, assembled in him alone. 
- [*] But the Messiah was to be not only a Priest; 
he was to be also a Sacrifice : a feature of his cha- 
racter which is forcibly typified in the sacrifice of 
Isaac. Nor, in this important trait, does the pa- 
rallel of Moses fail, who offered himself up before 
God, a willing victim, to die for the sin of the 
people. 

There remains yet to be noticed one more coin- 
cidence, to be classed among the leading features 
of the historical parallel, which has been men- 
tioned neither by Eusebius, nor by Doctor Jortin ; 
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although its profound nature, and important bear- 
ing on a foundational point of catholic doctrine, 
would seem to entitle it to a prominent place. 

I refer to certain passages of the Mosaic history, 
in which a character is assigned by Jehovah him- 
self unto Moses, which character would seem to 
be conferred with no lower object, than to indicate 
and prefigure the character of the great antitype 
of Moses, in his superior nature, ‘ even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead.” 

In order to present this coincidence, cleared 
from misconception and strengthened by Scripture | 
analogy, in its just force and bearing, it will be 
expedient to lay down the following preliminary 
canons. 

1. The entire analogy between Christ and Moses, 
is strictly of the nature of two answering tallies: the 
facts on the one side, lying over against those on 
the other, and each point having its proper fellow 
throughout the entire series, even as the parallel 
marks or notches all naturally correspond. Such 
being unquestionably the nature of the typical 
analogy itself, it is enough, in any specific instance, 
that we can clearly point out the agreement, in 
order to establish that the agreement was pre- 
ordained, that, in the given specific example, 
typical relation and resemblance were provided 
and designed. 
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. 2. It is the essential character and property of 
typical relation, as the phrase itself very sufficiently 
denotes, that the type or thing prefiguring, should 
be to the antitype, or thing prefigured, as the pic- 
ture is to the person, as the semblance is to the 
reality, as the shadow is to the substance, szmlar 
and not the same. In a word, it is similitude, and 
not identity, which constitutes the relations of 
type and antitype as exemplified throughout the 
Scriptures. In the grand typical analogy between 
Moses and the Messiah, this fundamental prin-— 
ciple, as might naturally be anticipated, transcend- 
ently obtains. On the typical relation between 
Law and Gospel, Saint Paul has pronounced, that 
the law was only the shadow of that of which the 
gospel was the substance ; which declaration of 
the Apostle, by cbvious parity of reasoning, equally 
applies to the typical analogy between Moses and 
the Messiah, the respective heads and institutors of 
the gospel and of the law. _ Moses, consequently, 
in all the marks and features of his prophetic cha- 
racter, was the shadow only of that of which Christ 
was the substance : an inference, the intrinsic force 
and justness of which will intuitively be felt, if 
we reflect but for a moment on those several lead- 
ing particulars already specified, in which Moses 
resembled and prefigured Christ. For what but a 
faint and shadowy resemblance can we discern or 
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allow, in the priestly, the mediatorial, the legisla- 
tive, or the kingly offices of Moses, when com- 
pared with the same high functions, as exemplified 
in the character, and as expressed in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? the eternal High-Priest, 
the incarnate Mediator, the spiritual Lawgiver, and 
the anointed King of Kings! ; 

3. Following this integral rule of typical ana- 
logy and relation, our blessed Lord himself, and, 
after his example, the different inspired writers of 
the New Testament, repeatedly apply incidents 
and events from the Old ‘Testament, to explain 
and elucidate parallel incidents or events under 
the Gospel covenant : to explain and elucidate, 
not literally and exactly, but figuratively and em- 
plematically, as far as they will go. An usage 
which, perfectly consonant as it is, when under- 
stood in the foregoing plain and obvious significa 
tion, both to the laws of natural right.reason, and 
to the general analogy of the revealed word of 
God, has notwithstanding given scope, in more in 
stances than one, to a perverse ingenuity of criti- 
cism, which, rejecting altogether the argument a 
fortiori necessarily implied, and inverting the re- 
gular order of things, would expound the antitype 
by the type, not the type by its antitype; and 
would thus reduce, at a blow, the substantial reali- 
ties of the Gospel, to the par and level of their 
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shadowy representations under the Mosaic law. 
To come to an example of this license imme-' 
diately in point for my present purpose. When 
(as Saint John relates) our Lord, on one remark- 
able occasion, was accused: by the Jews of blas- 
phemy, in ‘* making himself God,’’ he asserts his 
cause, and answers his accusers, by reference to 
these words of their law, ‘I said, ye are Gods.’ 
« Jesus answered them, is it not written in your 
law, I said ye are Gods ? If he called them,” (the 
prophets, namely, which were of old,) “ Gods, 
unto whom the word of God came, and the Serip- 
ture cannot be broken ; say ye of him, whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son 
of God 2”? Which appeal of Christ to the authority 
of the Old Testament, and confutation of his ene- 
mies out of the volume of their own law, has been 
unceremoniously wrested, by the process of criti- 
cism alluded to, into a concession on his part, that 
his eternal Godhead stood upon no higher grounds 
than the typical divinity of those holy men of 
whom the Psalmist speaks: has been unceremo- 
niously and dogmatically wrested into such admis- 
sion; where, in the first place, it is apparent, from 
the known nature and fundamental laws of type 
and antitype, that gure, in the one case, of ne- 
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cessity bespeaks reality, in the other; where, in 
the next place, our Lord himself avowedly em- 
ploys this passage of the Psalmist in an ad fortiori 
argument ; where, in the third place, its effectual 
and uncompromising significance is but too well 
authenticated in the embittered wrath, and re- 
newed hostility of the Jews; and where, in the 
last place, Christ had previously declared his unity 
with the Father, in terms so unequivocal and 
clear, that the interpretation which shall succeed 
in deducing from this context, that he and the 
Father are not, in very deed and substance, 
“one,” will inevitably, on the surest and justest 
grounds, succeed, at the same time, in bringing in 
the blessed Jesus guilty of profane duplicity, and 
impious evasion! The typical passage of the 
Psalmist is, therefore, cited by our Lord in direct 
assertion of his proper and supreme Divinity. 
And this particular application of Scripture, it is 
now particularly in place to specify, inasmuch as 
the line of proof here brought forward by Christ 
himself, in vindication of his divine nature, is cir- 
cumstantially analogous and identical with that, 
with which I shall conclude my summary of the 
leading features in the typical parallel between 
Moses and Christ Jesus. 

In estimating the important ccincidence about 
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to be submitted, we are to consider then, that it is 
one of a long series of analogies, which must 
stand or fall together; which are to be interpreted 
on a common principle; and which preserve a 
certain settled proportion to each other through- 
out: we are to consider, further, that this propor- 
tion is an ascertained quantity ; that, in the typical 
analogies of Scripture in general, and in this typi- 
cal analogy of Christ and Moses in particular, the 
type uniformly is to the antitype, as the shadow 
and semblance are to the substance and reality of 
things : we are to consider, lastly, that the con- 
elusion which I mean to deduce, from the specific 
example of coincidence at present in my view, 
hinges on premises precisely correspondent with 
those, on which our blessed Lord’s conclusive 
reasoning and inference are founded, in the argu- 
ment for his Divinity above noticed and explained. 

These considerations premised, I will shortly 
and simply state the coincidence, in elucidation 
and support of which they have been adduced. 
By appeal to scriptural facts, my distinguished pre- 
decessors and guides in the present argument 
have placed beyond question, the typical relation 
ef Moses to the Messiah, in his characters of Priest, 
of Prophet, of Lawgiver, Mediator, and King: 
from comparison of the books of the Pentateuch 
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with the Gospel history, they have rendered it un- 
doubted that Moses foreshewed and prefigured 
Christ Jesus under these severalheads. But there 
is no one mark or character of the Messiah om 
which we find both Testaments more explicit, than 
where they treat of the heavenly origin and. the 
divine nature of Immanuel. Now, as the Godhead 
of the Messiah holds so prominent a place in his 
character, as delineated throughout Scripture ; 
and as the analogy, again, between Christ and 
‘Moses obtains in so many other points, it would 
seem not unreasonable, on an abstract view of the 
question, to conclude, that, if our Lord’s divine 
nature might be typified or shadowed forth at all, 
it would be typified and shadowed forth in the 
person of this chiefest of his forerunners. The 
following passages from the book of Exodus wilk 
suffice to determine how the case stands. ‘* Aaron 
the Levite, thy brother,’ saith Jehovah unto 
Moses, * shall be thy spokesman unto the people: 
and he shall be, even he shall be to thee instead of 
a mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of Gop.” 
And again: “The Lord said unto Moses, see, I 
have made thee a Gop to Pharaoh; and Aaron thy 
brother shall be thy prophet.”? The relative places 
assigned to Moses and Aaron in these significant 
passages, may be viewed as adding a fresh and 
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beautiful feature to the typical parallel before us ; 
since what Aaron, in compliance with the ordi+ 
nance of God here delivered, was to be unto 
Moses, the Apostles were unto ‘Christ : for they 
were unto him, indeed, as mouths, giving ‘utter- 
ance to his heavenly doctrine; not considering 
with themselves what they should.'speak, ‘but 
speaking even as it was given them of the Spirit 
of God. But it is with the character assigned to 
Moses, in these contexts, that we are mainly con- 
cerned. What, then, shall we pronounce concern- 
ing the words of Jehovah here recorded, in 
honour of ‘his faithful servant? how, I repeat, 
shall we interpret these mysterious intimations ? 
They are capable, assuredly, of no becoming or 
consistent interpretation beside this, that, as so 
many other particulars of his life and ministry in- 
struct us how Moses should prefigure Christ Jesus, 
in the several leading characteristics of the Mes- 
siah’s person and office already brought to view, 
so these last-cited places of Scripture are meant 
and given to admonish us, how Moses should 
foreshew Christ Jesus under his first and greatest 
character of all ; even as that Eternal Word which 
was in the beginning; which was before the 
worlds were made; which was with God; and 
which was God. Thus, the entire evidences, of 
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the most prominent and unquestionable typical 
analogy in the entire scriptures, may be stated as 
resolving themselves into the assertion and esta- 
blishment of that one chief corner-stone of Chris- 
tianity, and central point of Catholic doctrine and 
belief, the proper and supreme Divinity of our Sa- 
viour Christ. 


DISCOURSE I.—PART II. 


(PREACHED IN TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, DUBLIN, ON SUNDAY, 
JULY 8, 1821.) 


TYPICAL PARALLEL BETWEEN MOSES AND CHRIST: 
THE HISTORICAL ANALOGY. 


DEUT. XVIII. 18. 


‘© | WILL RAISE THEM UP A PROPHET, FROM AMONG THEIR 
BRETHREN, LIKE UNTO THEE.” 


We have considered that branch of the typical 
analogy between Moses and our blessed Lord, 
which respects the grand prophetic features of 
agreement. The features of agreement, under this 
leading head of the subject, it has been seen, are 
most remarkable: but they are not more remarkable, 
as we will now proceed to shew, than the train of 
circumstantial historical coincidences, by which 
they are accompanied, elucidated, and confirmed. 
These minuter typical correspondences, I pro- 
pose to illustrate, so far as the nature of the case will 
allow, in regular sequence : beginning with the in- 
fancy of Moses and of Christ Jesus ; and touching 
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briefly the points of the analogy, to the periods of 
their respective deaths. . 
[*] Both, then, in infancy, were, in a wonderful 
manner, preserved, from the cruelty of tyrants, and 
from the destruction of the male children of their 
people. Moses was providentially rescued from 
the hand of Pharaoh : Christ was miraculously de- 
livered from the sword of Herod. Egypt was the 
scene of the danger and deliverance of the infant 
Lawgiver: and the land of Egypt was the appointed 
place of refuge for the infant Messiah. Moses, at 
a subsequent period of life, fled from his native 
country, ‘ to escape the wrath of the king ;” a. cir- 
cumstance in‘his history which has been judiciously 
remarked on, as completing the parallel with the 
flight of Christ into Egypt. Afterwards, ‘* The 
Lord said unto-Moses, in Midian, go, return into 
Egypt; for all the men are dead which sought thy 
Jife.’” And ‘sothe'angel of the Lord to Joseph, in 
almost the same words: “ Arise, and take the 
young child, and go into the land of Israel ; for they 
are dead which sought the young child’s life.” 
[*] “ Moses,” Saint Stephen relates, “-was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;”” and 
Jewish tradition adds, ‘that he was learned even 
from his boyish years : a trait of personal character 
beautifully correspondent with the-history of "Him, 
who increased continually, in-wisdom, as in stature; 
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and whose early proficiency is so signally attested 
and exemplified in Saint Luke’s narrative of his con- 
ference, in the chambers of their Temple, with the 
assembled ‘ masters in Israel,’ while he was stilla 
child, while he had yet only attained his twelfth 
year. 

[*] Christ, (when the time was come that he 
should manifest himself unto men,) for our learn- 
ing, with exemplary magnanimity, rejected the 
proffered kingdoms of this world; chusing rather 
a life of pain, and poverty, and merciful humiliation. 
«* Moses,” says the Apostle, “* when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; chusing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season ; esteeming”’ (by an holy anticipa- 
tive affiance in him whose great type and forerun- 
ner he was) ‘‘ esteeming the reproach of Christ, 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt.” On 
this coincidence it is not my present purpose to 
enlarge ; but it is one which addresses itself equally 
to the understanding, and to the heart. 

From the analogy thus subsisting between Moses 
and Christ Jesus, in the few particulars of their 
private lives, which have been transmitted to us in 
Scripture, we pass naturally, in the next place, to 
the parallel which subsists between them, in the 
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character and conduct of their respective public 
ministrations. Fp 
[*] In illustration of the common character ©: 

their several ministries, Eusebius supplies several 
just and pertinent remarks ; the substance of 
which I shall endeavour to arrange and open out. 
The ministry of Moses was primarily designed for 
the overthrow of false religions, and for the esta- 
blishment of the faith and worship of the true God, 
among the Jews: the ministry of Christ was pri- 
marily designed for the overthrow of false: reli- 
gions, and for the establishment of the faith and 
worship of the true God, throughout the world. 
In furtherance of this common object and design, 
the views of Moses and of Christ Jesus were alike 
directed, to the subversion of idolatry, and the era- 
dication of superstition. Moses aimed to free the 
Israelites from the bondage of those lying and im- 
pious’ superstitions which prevailed in Egypt: 
Christ aimed to deliver mankind from the bondage 
of those lying and impious superstitions which had 
overspread the earth. Moses laboured for the de- 
struction of idols, and for the abolition of idolatry, 
among God’s chosen people: Christ wrought for 
the destruction of idols, and for the abolition of 
idolatry, through every heathen land. Again, Moses 
was raised up to lead Israel which is after the flesh, 
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towards the earthly ; Christ descended to conduct 
the Israel of God, to the heavenly, Canaan. As 
motive of encouragement to his followers, Moses 
promised, that. “ the faithful should possess the 
land ;”” and as a corresponding motive of encourage- 
ment to his, Christ also promised, that ‘‘ the meek 
should inherit the earth.’”’ Moses, lastly, founded a 
religious polity for the nation of the Jews : Christ 
also founded a religious polity for the kingdoms 
of the world; < for all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues.’ 

With illustrations of the parallel conduct of 
their several ministries, we are so abundantly pro- 
vided from scripture history, that we shall want 
for space, rather than for materials. Both fasted 
in the desert forty days and forty nights’: Moses, 
on the eve of the publication of the law; Christ, 
on the eve of the promulgation of the everlasting 
Gospel. Moses was sent to proclaim the former 


7 Elias did so also, and for the same term. This great Pro- 
phet, over and above his typical relation to Saint John the Bap- 
tist, holds, in a very remarkable manner, the place of a middle 
term, a nexus utriusque, between Moses and the Messiah. The 
fact of the connexion is distinctly indicated in the conference at 
the Transfiguration ; the recurrence, in the prophetic parts of 
Seripture, of this particular species of connexion will be noticed 
elsewhere. The feature is a striking one ; and, it is hoped, may 
be brought extensively to bear, in clearing difficulties and mis- 
conceptions which have obstructed the interpretation of import- 
ant passages of the typical and prophetic class. 

pd 
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covenant: Christ came to fulfil that covenant. 
Moses first delivered an authoritative moral code : 
Christ renewed and reinforced that code ; confirm- 
ed its authority, and perpetuated its obligations. 
Moses gave the commandments: Christ, “ a new 
commandnient.” Moses brought down to the con- 
gregation of Israel, the two parts of the law, writ- 
ten on two tablets of stone, “ WITH THE FINGER OF 
Gop :” Christ, “wiTH THE FINGER oF Gop,” eject- 
ed devils; he answered, further, the insidious ap- 
peal of the Jews to the law of Moses, and emble- 
matically cancelled its separate authority (embo- 
dying its permanent sanctions in his own holier 
covenant), by writing twice, ‘*‘ WITH H1S FINGER, 
on the ground.” Hereby, it would appear, mysti- 
cally signifying, that He was that same Jehovah 
who engraved the former tables, and that, with 
the law which he had given, he was competent to 
dispense. Hereby, moreover, graphically an- 
nouncing, that he also was that greater Prophet 
who should arise, after the likeness of Moses ; that 
Prophet to whose words Israel should give ear, and 
whose everlasting law all mankind shall eventually 
obey. , 

[*] Moses contended with the magicians, and 
had the advantage over them so manifestly, that 
they could no * longer withstand, but were forced 
to acknowledge the divine power by which he was 
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assisted : Christ,” in his own name and of his own 
Almighty power, “ ejected evil spirits, and received 
corresponding acknowledgements from them.” 

[*] Each fed the fainting multitudes miracu- 
lously in the wilderness: Moses, with ‘ bread 
from heaven ;’ Christ, at once with earthly, and 
with heavenly food; with the meat which perish- 
eth, like as Moses gave their fathers, and with that 
mauna of eternal life which Moses could not give, 
for it is ‘ the gift of God,’ *‘ the true bread from 
heaven.’ 

[*] Both Prophets were not only workers of 
miracles ; but workers also of such miracles as, 
beside themselves, neither man, nor angel, has be- 
fore or since performed. Moses commanded the 
sea to retire and give way; and the Lord parted 
the great deep in sunder, before the outstretched 
arm of his servant, and by a strong east wind: 
Christ commanded the winds and waters to be still, 
and the waters and winds obey him. Moses led 
the people through the midst of the sea: Christ 
walked on the waves, and enabled Simon Peter to 
follow his example. Moses brought darkness over 
the face of the land of Egypt: the sun withdrew 
his light at the hour of Christ’s crucifixion. The 
Egyptian darkness was followed by the miraculous 
destruction of their first-born, and of Pharaoh and 
his host: the darkness at the death of Christ was 
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the typical forerunner of the impending super-hu- 
man destruction of the polity and people of the 
Jews ; when, in the figurative and prophetic style, 
and according to our Lord’s express prediction, 
«¢ The sun was darkened, and the moon withdrew 
her light, and the stars fell from heaven.” Rightly, 
therefore, was it spoken by an inspired penman, 
ere Christ Jesus was yet come in the flesh, that 
“there arose not a prophet in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, in all 
the signs and the wonders which the Lord sent 
him to do’ And rightly also is it observed, in a 
passage already cited, after Doctor Jortin, from a 
late eminent prelate and divine, commenting on 
this particular point of the analogy between Christ 
and Moses; on their common participation in the 
vision of the Almighty face to face; on their 
joint ‘intimate and immediate’ conference with the 
Father ; ‘* Moses and Christ are the only two in 
all the sacred history, who had this communication 
with God.” 

And the marks and tokens of this intimate and 
immediate converse are legible, as in many glo- 
rious passages of their respective ministries, so 
especially in one most remarkable occurrence, 
common and peculiar to Moses and to Christ 
Jesus, the miracle of their transfiguration. Each 
was, in like fashion, transfigured on a Mount. As 
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Moses descended from Mount Sinai, “ Behold; 
the skin of his face shone; and when Aaron and 
all the children of Israel saw him, they were afraid 
to come nigh him: as Christ stood upon Mount 
Tabor, “ His face did shine as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light ; and the disciples 
fell on their faces, and were sore afraid.’’ While 
to complete the marvellous parallel, Moszs, toge- 
ther with Elias, ‘appeared in glory:’ testifying 
that the law and the prophets bare witness to him: 
testifying, moreover, that he was ‘ that Prophet’ of 
whom Moses wrote. And as then, a cloud, which 
veiled the. glory of Jehovah, covered Sinai ; and 
the Lord « called unto-Moses out of the midst of 
the cloud:” so now, * Behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them; and behold, a voice out of 
the midst of the cloud, which said, This is my be- 
loved son, hear ye him!” in manifest allusion, as 
Doctor Jortin has well observed, to the prediction 
of Moses, “« Unto him ye shall hearken.” 

[*] This signal testimony to the common cha- 
racter of their ministry, presupposes and prepares 
the way for further coincidences and approxima- 
tions. Let us consider some few of these. In the 
twelve messengers whom Moses sent (a chief from 
every tribe) to spy out the land which Israel was 
to conquer, we have an exact and lively image of 
those twelve Apostles (the spiritual chiefs and 
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judges of the twelve tribes), whom Christ sent 
forth first into the land of Judea, and afterward 
into all the world, to subdue it by a more glorious 
and miraculous conquest, and to bring it under 
the dominion of the Israel of God*. In the seventy 
elders whom Moses chose and set over the people; 
to lighten his own burthen by their subordinate 
administration, we find a further parallel, equally 
exact and lively, for those seventy disciples, whom 
Christ, in like manner and with a similar view, se- 
lected for the superintendence of his church. And, 
as the prophetic spirit of Moses descended, in part, 
upon the one body; so also the wonder-working 
spirit of the Lord Jesus fell, in due measure and 
proportion, upon the other. 

Presently after the consecration of the seventy 
elders, “ there remained,” we read, ‘‘ two of the 
men in the camp,—which went not out,”’ with their 
brethren in the ministry, ‘‘ unto the tabernacle of 
the congregation ; and they prophesied in the camp. 
And there ran a young man, and told Moses, and 


* His adoption, after Eusebius, of this circumstantial coinci- 
dence, is creditable, I think, to the judgment of Doctor Jortin. 
By some it has been thought a refinement of the antients, I know 
not why. The objection, if taken, will lie equally against other 
circumstantial coincidences, where reverence must preclude its 
being made. For example, the lifting up of the serpent by 
Moses in the wilderness, and the lifting up of the Son of Man 
upon the cross. See St. John iii. 14, 15. 
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‘said, Eldad and Medad do prophecy in the camp. 
And Joshua answered and said, My lord Moses, 
forbid them. And Moses said unto him, Enviest 
thou for my sake ? Would God, that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
his spirit upon them !”” Immediately before the con- 
secration of the seventy disciples, behold there 
was one, who, (like as Eldad and Medad followed 
not after Moses) ‘ went not forth with Jesus with- 
out the camp ;’ and he was seen casting out devils 
in his name. ‘* And John answered and said, Mas- 
ter, we saw one casting out devils in thy name ; 
and we forbade him, because he followeth not with 
us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not: for there is 
no man which shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me: for he that. is 
not against us, is on our part.’”’. Jehovah promised 
unto his chosen people, by the mouth of his ser- 
vant Moses, ‘‘ Ye shall be unto me, a kingdom of 
priests, and an holy nation!” Christ, by the mouth 
of his apostle, Saint Peter, proclaimed the accom- 
plishment of this promise in its prophetic and 
spiritual sense ; declaring of ‘the ransomed of 
the Lord,’ among the children of the dispersion, 
and, in them, of all his faithful followers, in every 
country, and in every age, ‘‘ Ye are a chosen ge- 
neration, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pe- 
culiar people.” 
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[*] Moses was victorious over great nations, and 
mighty kings: Christ achieved similar, though 
far brighter victories, by the power of his gospel, 
and by the fall or conversion of those who perse- 
cuted his church. Moses prevailed against Ama- 
lec, in virtue of the painful exertion of lifting up 
both his hands, and preserving them in an uplifted 
posture during the doubtful conflict of an entire 
day: Christ overcame and trampled under foot 
his and our enemies, the deadly anti-types of 
wicked Amalec, in that day of trial, when his 
hands were lifted up, in agony, upon the cross. 
Moses interceded for disobedient and rebellious 
Israel, and stayed the righteous judgment of God: 
Christ interceded for the transgressors, and prayed 
for his murderers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!’ Moses ratified the old 
covenant with the blood of sprinkling: Christ 
sealed the better ‘covenant with his own precious 
blood. Moses desired.to die for the people; and 
prayed that God would forgive them, or blot him 
out of his book: Christ did more, he died for the 
ungodly; and, while men were yet sinners, he 
laid down his life, that he might release them 
from the yoke, and deliver them from the power 
of sin. Moses instituted the great sacramental 
feast of the Passover, in which a lamb was slain, 
none of whose bones were to be broken; whose 
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blood was to cleanse, and whose flesh to be food 
unto the people : Christ, on the feast of the Pass- 
over, instituted the most holy and comfortable 
sacrament of his own body and blood; to be unto 
his Church a true spiritual feast and sacrifice 9, as 
he was himself the true Paschal Lamb: the true 
Paschal Lamb, a bone of whom was not broken ; 
whose body and whose blood, together verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful, should 
prevail to the inward purification and washing away 
of sin, should have power (a power far transcend- 
ing the typical efficacy of ‘the blood of sprink- 
ling’) to heal the conscience, and to cleanse the 
heart. ‘* Christ our Passover,” saith the apostle, 
“is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven 
of nalice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” Moses lifted up the 
brazen serpent, to the end that they who looked 
towards him might be mystically healed of their 
mortal wounds : Christ was figured in that serpent; 
unto whom all who look with hearty desire, and in 
stedfast faith, shall be restored whole from the 
deadlier wounds and bruises of impurity and sin, 
*© As Moses,”’ said our gracious Redeemer, “ lifted 

° The analogy between the feasts of the Passover and Eucha- 


rist is perfect. Both festivals are sacrifices; though without 
being offered up by fire, but taken as food. 
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up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be. lifted up: that whosoever believ- 
eth [hath a living cordial faith’] in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

On the eve of the formal promulgation of the 
law, ‘‘ Moses sanctified the people ;” and command- 
ed them to “ be ready against THE THIRD DAY... 
And it came to pass, ON THE THIRD DAY, im the 
morning, that there were thunders, and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon the Mount, and the voice 
of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that all the people 
that was in the camp trembled.” [‘* The earth,” adds 
the Psalmist, ‘ shook at the presence of God.’’]... 
And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on the 
top of the Mount.” On the eve of the full consum- 
mation of the Gospel covenant, Christ prayed for 
his disciples that they might be sanctified ; and pre- 
pared them to be in readiness against THE THIRD 
pay. And it came to pass, ON THE THIRD DAY, 
‘“‘ very early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepulchre. And behold, there was a great earth- 
quake: for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from 
the door, and sat upon it. His countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as snow; 
and for fear of him, the keepers did shake, and be- 


* For this force of xis:v, conf. Schleusner in verb.—Sibi pers 
suasum habet—Persuasit sibi—Persuasum sibi habet, &e. 
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came as dead men.’? And as, then,:while all Israel 
trembled and stood afar off, two members of the 
congregation, Moses and Aaron, were invited to 
come nigh, and enter ‘ the thick darkness where 
God was :’ so now, while the Roman veterans who 
kept the guard became faint with very terror, two 
persons from among the by-standers, two timorous 
but faithful women, are encouraged to draw near 
unto the heavenly minister without dread. “ And 
the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear. 
not ye; for I know that ye seek Jesus which was 
crucified. He is not here; for he is risen, as he 
said. Come, see the place where the. Lord lay.” 

[*] Moses, in the course of his arduous mi- 
nistry, experienced sore trials and disaffection from 
the members of his own family ; Aaron his bro- 
ther, and even his beloved sister Miriam, rose up 
against him, and vexed his righteous soul: Christ 
also, during his painful earthly ministry, was with- 
out honor in his father’s house ; and, for a time at 
least, his brethren believed not in him. 

[*] All the tenderness and affection, which 
Moses unceasingly lavished on the people of Israel, 
all the cares and toils, which he underwent so freely 
and faithfully on their account, were repaid by the 
Israelites only with ingratitude, murmurings, and 
rebellion; and, at some times, they would have 
stoned him even unto death: precisely the same 
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returns did the Jews of our Lord’s day, the worthy 
descendents and representatives of that hard-heart- 
ed and unthankful race, make unto Christ for all 
his benefits towards them. 

[*] Thus like to each other in their ministry, 
and thus like to each other in its reception, in the 
penalties finally exacted from their wretched and 
impious opponents, the prophetic characters of 
Christ and Moses still more awfully correspond. 
Moses had a wicked and perverse generation com- 
mitted to his care and conduct, and he used his 
best endeavours, seconded by those miraculous 
powers with which he was entrusted, to render 
that unhappy people obedient to their God, and to 
save them from ruin, but in vain; within the space 
of forty years, two persons only excepted, they all 
fell in the wilderness, the men of that generation 
passed utterly away! Christ also, was sent unto a 
generation not less wicked and perverse; his in- 
struction and his miracles were equally lost upon 
them; and within about the same brief space of 
forty years after they had rejected him, their 
country, their city, their temple was laid. waste, 
and they were “ rooted out of the land of the. 
living!’ . 

But this is not all. Both visitations were not 
only alike in themselves, they were alike also the 
subjects of prophecy. Moses foretold the calami- 
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ties which should befal the one generation: Christ: 
those which should come upon the other; the 
successive warnings of the two great Prophets 
equally including the successive judgments of 
God upon apostate Israel down to the period of 
the final national recovery and restoration. ; 

In that signal prediction whence the text is de- 
rived, Jehovah, by the mouth of his servant Mo- 
Ses, significantly denounced ‘ anger and wrath, 
destruction and misery, tribulation and anguish,’ 
against the impious rejecters and persecutors of his 
Messiah : Christ, the great antitype of Moses, the 
only and co-eternal Son of the Father, renewed 
this prophetic denunciation in the same words, 
only expressed with still more circumstantial ex- 
plicitness, and applied with still more awakening 
and appalling point and appropriation. 

It appears singular that Doctor Jortin should 
have failed to notice this very remarkable feature 
in the typical parallel. At the close of his sum- 
mary, indeed, this learned writer has pointed out, 
and marked with all due emphasis, the original de- 
nunciation of Moses and its gospel fulfilment. 
He has adverted to this denunciation, however, 
not as an important coincidence, but as an insu- 
lated fact ; and without any reference to its fellow 
prediction in the New Testament. In the original 
place of Deuteronomy, Moses, speaking, as the 
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Spirit gave him utterance, concerning those who 
should persecute and slay the Prince Messiah, the 
last and the greatest of the prophets of God, has’ 
this awful declaration, ‘“‘ And it shall come to 
pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words, which he shall speak in my name, I wit 
REQUIRE IT or HIM.” In a strictly parallel passage 
of the gospel history, Christ, who was himself 
‘that Prophet,’ thus resumes the declaration of 
God by Moses, and applies its threats and denun- 
ciations to those ‘ wicked men,’ his own impious 
betrayers and murderers. ‘‘ Therefore also said 
the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they shall slay and 
persecute ;—that the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the world, 
MAY BE REQUIRED OF THIS GENERATION; from the 
blood of Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, which 
perished between the altar and the temple: verily 
I say unto you, IT SHALL BE REQUIRED OF THIS 
GENERATION.” And bow awfully was this unerring 
word fulfilled! how fearfully that prophetic blood 
required! I cannot take leave of this wonderful 
coincidence between Moses and Christ Jesus in 
their character as Prophets, in language so appro- 
priate as that already used by Doctor Jortin. 
«The Jews rejected Christ, and God rejected 
them, and gave them up to destruction: and as 
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their offence against the Messias, and their beha- 
viour after his death, was wicked beyond measure 
and beyond example ; so God fulfilled the prophe- 
cies of Moses concerning them, THAT HE WOULD 
REQUIRE IT OF THEM, and that he would make 
their plagues wonderful, would bring upon them 
calamities beyond measure and beyond example.” 

[*], Thus closely does the analogy of Moses 
with Christ Jesus run throughout their respective 
ministries and lives: nor even in their deaths does 
the marvellous resemblance fail. The people of 
Israel could not enter into the land of promise 
until Moses was dead: by the death of Christ, 
the kingdom of heaven was opened to all believers. 
Moses died, in a sense, for the sin of the people ; 
for he died in recompense for their rebellion. 
“The Lord,”’ saith he, “‘ was angry with me jor 
your sakes, and sware that I should not go over 
Jordan; but I must die in this land.” Moses, 
therefore, went up, in the sight of the people, to 
the top of Mount Nebo, and died there; when he 
was in perfect. vigour, when “his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’’ Christ, only 
in a sense infinitely higher, suffered, in like fa- 
shion; for the sins of men; and was: led up, in 
the presence of the people, to the summit of 
Mount Calvary, where he died in the flower of 
his age, and when he was in his full natural health 
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and strength. Moses was buried, and no map 
knew where his body lay; but, from holy Serip- 
ture, we learn, that the angel of the Lord took it 
out of the hands of the great enemy: neither the 
Jews, nor the Roman soldiers, could tell what was 
become of the body of Christ ; it could not, in- 
deed, be taken away by an angel; but the angels 
of the Lord descended and kept watch over it, 
barring alike all access and approach whether of 
evil spirits or of wicked men, until He arose to- 
gether with his body from the grave, who loosed 
of his own almighty energy the bands of death, 
« because it was not possible he should be holden 
of them.” Lastly, as Moses, a little before his 
departure, promised the people that God would 
raise them up a prophet like unto him: so Christ, 
taking leave of his afflicted and disconsolate dis- 
ciples (when the time was come that he should 
return unto the’ Father), cheers them with the 
like gracious promise of succour from on high. 
«J will not leave you comfortless; I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you’ another com- 
forter.’ A Comforter, be it observed, in substance 
and divine essence, like unto himself, even as he, 
after the similitude of type and figure, was like 
unto Moses; for he is “Tun TRuTH,”? and it is 
‘¢7HE SPIRIT OF TRUTH,” which he hereby promises 
shall descend unto, and upon, his disciples. 
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Such is the triple historical parallel, and typical 
relation, between Moses and the Messiah, which 
holy Scripture, throughout an orderly series of co- 
incidences, presents to our view, in the grand 
pre-ordained characteristics of their offices, in the 
leading incidents and features of their ministry, 
and in the minutest circumstances of their private 
lives. Such, in a word, are the corresponding 
general outlines, the twofold train of answering 
circumstances and events, in which it hath pleased 
Almighty God to accomplish his promise, and to 
make good that solemn prediction which is con- 
tained in the text, that He would one day raise 
up unto his people Israel a prophet like unto 
Moses, to whom Israel should give ear. 

The prediction then pronounced, and the pro- 
mise then given, were, as even the foregoing imper- 
fect view of the parallel may serve to show, ac- 
complished in a manner every way worthy of the 
great Jehovah: and it was reasonable and rightful 
that they should be so fulfilled, not only on ac- 
count of the subject, but also for his honour and 
eternal truth-sake. 

» The prophecy in question, you will observe, was 
presently made the source and ground-work of a 
canon, whereby all future prophets and prophecies 
should be tried. In the context immediately ad- 
joining, and with obvious reference and appeal to 
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the prediction of Moses concerning the Messiah, 
and to the fulfilment of this prediction, we find 
the following clear and sure touchstone of pro- 
phecy laid down. ‘ When a prophet speaketh in 
the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor 
come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord 
hath not spoken.”” The honour, therefore, of Je- 
hovah, and the laws of eternal truth required, 
that, in the present conspicuous and precedental 
example, the accuracy and extent of the accom- 
plishment should every way keep pace with the 
force and clearness of the original prediction. 
Consider, then, the present subject in the light of 
evidence: compare together, in this important 
view, the prophecy and. the fulfilment : try, in fine, 
the merits of the case by its own annexed straight 
and uncompromising rule: and where is the un- 
warped judgment, or the unperverted conscience, 
which can hesitate to say, ‘ This is the thing which 
the Lord hath spoken ?’ 

_ Well, therefore, does the truly learned writer, 
wars masterly summary has supplied so large a 
part of our materials, propose the question, ‘f Is 
this similitude and correspondence, in so many 
things, between Moses and Christ, the effect of 
mere chance? Let us search all the records of 
universal history, and see if we can find a man, 
who was so like to Moses as Christ was, and so 
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like to Christ as Moses was. If we cannot find 
such an one, then have we found Him of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write, Je- 
sus of Nazareth, the Son of God.” 

But it is the nature and amount of the relation 
and resemblance between Christ and Moses, and 
not the evidences arising out of that resemblance 
and relation, with which, in strictness, we are at 
present concerned. In the progress of this dis- 
course, the historical analogy has, it is hoped, been 
sufficiently exemplified to justify the presumption 
(a presumption on which I mean to enlarge in a 
separate examination into the parallel) of an an- 
swerable moral and spiritual similarity in the cha- 
racter of the great leader and lawgiver of Israel 
to the theanthropic character of our blessed 
Lord. If the tenor of their respective personal 
histories shall, on enquiry, be found to sanction 
and make good, in a manner equally remarkable, 
this further ground of comparison, we shall then 
have before us a new and nearly untouched view 
of this subject : we shall have the typical parallel 
distinctly repeated, and the truth and honour of 
Almighty God doubly vindicated, by a twofold ful- 
filment of the prediction in the text, in its derail, 
and in its moral application. . 
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TYPICAL PARALLEL BETWEEN MOSES AND CHRIST *- 
THE MORAL ANALOGY. 


DEUT. XVIII. 18. 


“¢ Y WILL RAISE THEM UP A PROPHET, FROM AMONG THEIR © 
BRETHREN, LIKE UNTO THEE.” 


Iv a former discourse on this passage, I considered 
the historical parallel between Moses and Christ 
Jesus, as, on comparison of the books of the Pen- 
tateuch with the Gospel history, this branch of 
the analogy is clearly legible through a long series 
of particulars, both in their leading personal and 
prophetic characteristics, and in the incidents of 
their public and of their private lives. 

We will now enter on a distinct branch of the 
subject : namely, the implied answering moral and 
spiritual correspondence (for which the historical 
parallel but prepares the way) between the cha- 
racter of this same Moses, and the theanthropic 
character of our blessed Lord. In the historical 
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analogy we walked chiefly on beaten, in the moral 
analogy, we shall move over comparatively untrod- 
den ground. If some few points in the latter head 
of my general division have been glanced at inci- 
dentally in the course of the historical comparison, 
still every particular, in this perfectly separate and 
independent branch, claims to be noticed afresh, to 
be set in its proper light, and to be treated of in 
connexion with the moral analogy as a whole. 

In examining the nature and amount of the 
moral analogy, I will begin with that feature, which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews marks out so promi- 
nently in the personal character of Moses, as dis- 
tinguishing him through every stage, and in every 
incident of life. I speak before prepared hearers : 
it will suffice, therefore, to remark that the feature 
of character alluded to is his rarru. 

Properly speaking, it is manifest, there can be 
no direct comparison, between Moses and Christ 
Jesus, on this ground. Faith, in the strict and 
scriptural force of the term, could not enter into 
the character of our Lord. His conversation with 
God, and things invisible, was intimate and imme- 
diate. He, while a voluntary sojourner among 
men, was still in his father’s bosom ; and He, and 
no man else, had thus seen the Father. In our 
Lord’s divine example, consequently, the apostle’s 
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order is inverted ; he “ walked by sight, and not 
by faith.” 

There remains, notwithstanding, a sense in 
which the faith of Moses toward God may, with 
equal justness and propriety be compared, for it 
will bear the comparison, with that ineffable and 
super-human intercourse and communion which 
subsisted between the blessed Jesus and_ his 
heavenly Father. The peculiarity to which I refer 
is this, that faith, in the example of Moses, ap- 
pears, with singular closeness of resemblance, to 
have assumed the form, and discharged the fune- 
tions, of that higher property of sight, which su- 
premely distinguished the earthly course and cha- 
racter of his divine anti-type. Over and above 
the indications to this effect which are conveyed in 
the Old Testament, the apostle, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, has distinctly and forcibly expressed 
the affinity in question, where he observes concern- 
ing Moses that “he endured, as seeing the In- 
visible One.” A testimony which, at the same 
time, brings to light a beautiful moral coincidence. 
Since as Moses, by virtue of that ocular faith, was 
enabled to rise superior to natural human weak. 
ness, and ‘ forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of 
the king ;” so Christ, in virtue of that his intimate 
contemplation of the same supreme Jehoyah his 
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own heavenly Father, triumphed during his last 
agony, both over the outpoured wrath of the kings 
of this world, and over the more bitter wrath of 
the Prince and the Powers of darkness. 

The weight of this testimony will be felt more 
sensibly when we contrast it with the terms in 
which the apostolic author speaks of other Hebrew 
worthies; and when we reflect that, out of the 
long and glorious catalogue of patriarchs and pro- 
phets which the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews unfoldeth to our view, Moses is the 
chosen individual to whose faith the testimony here 
specified is borne. Of Abel we are told, that, 
“ by faith he obtained witness that he was rights 
eous :” of Enoch, that, “by faith, he pleased 
God: of Noah, that ‘*he became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith;” of Abraham, 
the great father of the faithful, iosil the friend of 
God, that, “‘ by faith, he sojourned in the land of 
promise, as in a strange country...For he looked 
for a city which hath foundation, whose builder 
and maker is God :” but, in the case of Moses, 
Saint Paul has chosen, not by implication only, 
but in so many words, to express faith by sight ; 
“by faith,” the apostle writes, ‘ ones endured, 
as seeing the Invisible One.” 

But the force of the apostle’s testimony in this 
place, and the truth of the particular analogy 
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which it suggests and sanctions, will perhaps be 
best illustrated by reference to the specific acts 
and occurrences which he has selected, in the 
context, from the history of Moses to exemplify 
his faith. . . 

In some of these examples the sacred penman 
appears to speak in general terms, where it is yet 
the individual faith of Moses which he has speci- 
fically in his view. Thus, when describing the 
passage of the Red Sea, “ By faith,” he observes, 
“they passed through the Red Sea, as by dry 
land.” Here the faith of the people is used to de- 
note the faith of their guide and conductor : for 
on recurring to the history of Exodus, it is clearly 
perceptible, that the faith of Moses, and his faith 
alone, was alive. and conspicuous on this me:- 
morable occasion; and that his enduring faith 
was here as eminent, as that of his followers was 
weak and faint. 

This particular example furnishes, at once, a 
noble specimen of the faith of the leader of Israel, 
and signal proof and evidence of the proximity of 
that faith, to the divine assurance which characte- 
rizes all the acts and movements of our blessed 
Lord.. “Said I not unto thee,” answered Christ to 
the weeping Martha, as they stood together by the 
grave of Lazarus, “ Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest sxx the glory 
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of God?” And so the faithful Moses, to the trem- 
bling flock of Israel, as they thronged together 
from before Pharaoh and his mighty host, by the 
shores. of the: Red Sea; “Fear ye not; stand 
still; and sex the salvation of the Lord !’?* 

ONT KO ; 

_* The notes of preparation to the awful catastrophe, I can 
never read without a thrill...“ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, that they go forward...... And the angel of God, which went 
before the camp of Israel, removed, and went behind them; and 
the pillar of the cloud went from before their face, and stood be- 
hind them: and it came between the camp of the Egyptians and 
the camp of Israel!” This shifting of the scenes, on the eve of 
such a drama, sends, while I am writing, a cold chill through my 
blood. 

” The emotion awakened by this passage, so far as I may judge 
from my own experience, arises out of a sense of awful and op- 
pressive sublimity : the sources of which I conceive to lie in the 
style of address used by the divine agent, and in the character of 
the means employed to bring about the catastrophe. 1. The sud- 
den and subindignant abruptness with which Jehovah here anti- 
cipates the yet unuttered prayer of Moses, the command to the 
affrighted people to advance on the still undivided waters, have 
something in them which bespeaks the present Deity : which be-~ 
tokens indisputable authority, and irresistible power. ‘ Enquire 
not—argue not—go forward—it is Gop who wills it:’ this seems 
the hurthen of the divine injunction, the force of the divine ad- 
dress. 2. The simplicity of the instrumental means is. not less 
indicative of omnipotence, of omnipotence in action. The sym- 
bols of the Divine presence wheel in silence round ; and in this 
one noiseless movement are wrapt up the whole ensuing horrors 
of the scene. God might have overthrown the Egyptians where 
they stood, by lightnings and thunders directed solely against the 
camp of the infidels. But this would seem to be too elaborate, 
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The conformity of spirit between Moses and 
Christ Jesus, which is manifest in the whole air of 
this striking coincidence, is avowed and verified 
by answerable conformity in the several results. 
At the summons of the eternal Son, the dead-man 
arose, Lazarus came forth : at the command of the 
faithful servant, the living waters parted in sunder, 
and stood a wall, to the advancing host of Israel, 
on their right hand and on their left. 

Thus admirably do those examples, which the 
sacred writer has drawn from the current of events 
in the Mosaic history, affirm his strong testimony 
to the faith of the man Moses ; teaching us how, 
in each severest hour of trial, Moses, after the simi- 


too violent a process for the Power which there wrought... In 
the majesty of such interposition, no active agency of destruction 
is adopted. The veil simply is interposed, and Israel is safe ; 
the veil is withdrawn, and the Egyptians perish.—All is compre- 
hended and conveyed in the removal of the Shekinah, from the 
vaward between the hosts: for the pursued, so long as it re- 
mained, an impassable and impenetrable shield of defence: to 
the pursuers, when withdrawn, the prelude of instant irretriev- 
able destruction. In like manner, the waters, we observe, are 
parted in sunder for the passage of the Israelites, but when They 
are once over, nature is left to resume its course, and the Egyp- 
tians are overwhelmed. God’s people are thus actively protected ; 
but his enemies, unworthy of direct interference, are left to find 
destruction from their own presumption. Let this whole trans~ 
action be contrasted with any where man is the agent, and it will 
proclaim at once its heavenly origin, and tell of the divine au- 
thor. 
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litude of his great anti-type, after the likeness of his 
Redeemer and ours, walked, as in the immediate 
vision of God, “endured, as seeing the Invisible 
One.” 

_ But the vision whereby he was enabled to dis- 
cern things spiritual, and his ocular anticipative 
faith, leaving behind them present objects, and 
present scenes, reached onward, through the waste 
of ages, to the fulness of the times 3 nor rested, in 
theirlively and prophetic glances into futurity, until 
they reposed upon Him, who was the object and 
the end of the hopes and desires of the faithful. 
** By faith,” saith the apostle, “ Moses, when he 
was come of years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter...esteeming the reproach of 
Curisr, greater riches than the treasures in Egypt.” 
Moses, then, by faith, discerned our Lord’s day : 
and hence, doubtless, in their deepest and most 
pregnant meaning, we are to interpret these words 
of the apostle in the context “ By faith he endured, 
as seeing the Invisible One.” 

Many Patriarchs and Prophets shared with Moses 
in this high distinction. Esaias, David, Balaam, 
Job, Jacob, were;- at sundry times and in divers 
manners, thus eminently honoured’: while, con- 
cerning Abraham, our Lord himself hath borne 
witness, that ‘he desired to see his day ;” that he 
“saw it, and was glad.” It is not, therefore, in the 
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foresight, merely, of the Messiah’s advent, that we 
can expect to find matter peculiarly or characte- 
ristically illustrative of the faith of Moses: if there 
be aught in this common feature whereby to dis- 
tinguish Moses above his fellows, we must seek 
the distinction rather in the diversity of their séves 
ral views. Balaam saw Christ only by the eye of 
prophecy, as the star of Jacob, and the sceptre of 
Israel: Jacob beheld in Him the future Shiloh, the 
princely gatherer of the people: Abraham eon- 
templated the Messiah generically as Him, in whom 
all the kindreds of the earth were to be blessed = 
Esaias spake, indeed, of His sufferings, but, with 
the righteous patriarch Job, saw Christ only in his 
high estate; but, where this great prophet is re- 
corded to have seen his glory, the faith of Moses 
is represented to have discerned Christ crucified, to 
have seen him as he was in his state of humilia- 
tion; and not only to have so seen him, but to 
have desired also to suffer with him, to be a parta- 
ker in his reproach, to'be a bearer of his cross,’ to’ 
be conformed, in a word, by an holy anticipative 
fellowship, unto the likeness of his death, in order 
that he might become conformable unto the like- 
ness of his resurrection. Abraham, it is true, and’ 
others also, after his bright example, participated: 
largely in the same spirit: but of Moses alone is it 
categorically pronounced, that he desired to’suffer 
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reproach and shame, for the sake, and after the 
pattern and similitude, of the crucified Jesus. 

This last expressive indication calls the attens 
tion, and conducts the eye, to other features in the 
moral analogy between Moses and our blessed 
Lord. We have already considered how Moses 
resembled his divine anti-type in the colour of his 
faith: we will proceed to consider, what is more 
properly subject-matter for the internal parallel, 
the correspondence, namely, of Moses with Christ 
Jesus, not in the character only of his personal 
trials, but in the spirit also in which they were 
borne ; in the manner in which he embraced, and 
the temper with which he endured, his state of 
trial, of suffering, and of humiliation. 

*« By faith,” the apostle writes, “ Moses, when 
he was come to years, refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter; chusing ‘rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt, for he had respect unto the recompense 
of reward.” If the recorded sufferings of Christ 
and Moses be accurately compared, their character 
and resemblance will be found singularly to verify 
the intimate relation, which this passage of holy 
writ marks out between them. The main point ob- 
servable in the personal sufferings of Moses, a par- 
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ticular which attends and distinguishes him through 
his whole earthly course, is, that they arose from 
without, that they lay altogether in the opposition 
and gainsaying which he experienced at the hands 
of his own ungrateful and perverse people; gain- 
saying and opposition embittered to him by the 
reflexion that these were the returns made by the 
rebellious Israelites for all his services; for relin- 
quishments embraced, for risks encountered, and 
for benefits conferred : for relinquishments adopted 
eminently on their account, for risks undertaken 
wholly for their sake, for benefits heaped conti- 
nually on them with open and unsparing hand. 
When Moses retires from the court of Egypt, and 
exchanges that scene of splendour, luxury, and in- 
fluence, for the hard and suffering lot of the chil- 
dren of his people, he forfeits the respect, without 
engaging the affections, or acquiring even the re- 
luctant esteem of unthankful Israel. When he 
freely hazards his life to right one injured country- 
man, his after-recompense from his injurious fel 
low is a threat to betray him, and, in consequence 
of this threat, a long and painful exile amidst the 
solitudes of the desert. When, by a train of un- 
paralleled miracles, accompanied by unexampled 
labours both of body and mind, he releases Israel 
from Egyptian bondage, and conducts his people 
in safety through the wilderness during a period of 
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forty years *, the sole reward allotted him for all 
his solicitude and cares, his watchings, his fastings, 
his prayers and intercessions in their behalf, is ac- 
cumulated repetition of the same injuries and in- 
justice.......contumacy, murmurings; reproaches, 
strifes, the opposition and the gainsaying of -un- 
godly men. These are the historical facts: and 
the whole of this external analogy is so forcible and 
clear, that. it would be needless, were it otherwise 
consistent with my personal purpose, to express 
the opposite side of the parallel, as exhibited in 
the. personal history of our blessed Lord. But it is 
the internal correspondence only with which we 
are here concerned : and if the sufferings of Moses 
thus visibly resemble those of Christ, in their out- 
ward marks, the outward resemblance will, on exa- 
mination, be found but to image and shadow forth 
that mutual affinity which subsisted between those 
kindred sufferings in an inward view, in the man- 
ner in which they were embraced, and the temper 
with which they were endured. To this intimate 


* It is deserving of attention, in noticing this period, that 
Moses, while engaged in conducting the flocks of his father-in- 
law, Jethro, had already passed an equal space of time in the 
same deserts: he was thus prepared, by forty years of familiar 
aequaintance with those solitudes, to guide the Israelites in 
safety, during a corresponding term of years, through the wil- 
derness of Arabia. It is always satisfactory to observe natural 
thus blended with miraculous means. 
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spiritual affinity, the words of Saint Paul, in the 
passage above cited, particularly direct our atten- 
tion. Other holy men, indeed, had, like Moses, 
cheerfully borne reproach: but Moses, the apostle 
tells us, was in this respect distinguished before all, 
that he endured it as ‘the reproach of Christ ;’ 
thereby, with a heavenly foresight, anticipating the 
central principle, and, with a holy faithfulness, 
‘exemplifying the grand fundamental rule of evan- 
gelic purity. aa 

We will consider the internal analogy of Moses 
with Christ, here intimated, in some of its parti- 
culars. 

The sufferings of our blessed Lord, it is espe- 
cially remarkable, were voluntary; were adopted 
and undergone wholly of his own free will ‘and 
election : so were those of Moses. This considera- 
tion not only strengthens the moral parallel be- 
tween Moses and Christ Jesus, but ‘also distin- 
guishes Moses from most other sufferers for the 
truth-sake ; raising him, in this point, above com- 
petition or comparison with some of the very 
chiefest of his fellow worthies under the Jewish and 
patriarchal. dispensations. The most prominent 
example of the state of suffering among these, 
‘the patient and exemplary Job, may deservedly be 
brought into comparison with Moses, may justly 
be regarded as a type also of the oppressed and af- 
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flicted Messiah, both with respect to the severity 
and extent of his frials, and with respect to the 
temper wherein those trials were received. But 
the sufferings of righteous Job, it will be remem- 
bered, were designed by God as experiments of his 
faith and patience: they were inflicted by the im- 
mediate privity and permission of Jehovah, and 
were not, in any sense, at his own choice or option. 
In the case of Moses it was otherwise. With ho- 
nour and shame, glory and contempt, riches and 
poverty together before him, freely and equally 
open to his preference and election; he delibe- 
rately exchanged abundance for want, glory for 
contempt, honour and renown for dishonour.. And 
he embraced this lot, not agreeably only to the sub- 
sequent example, but as one who foresaw by the 
eye of stedfast faith, and with desire desired to ex- 
press in his own prophetic and _ prefigurative life, 
the pattern of the despised and rejected Messiah. 
He ‘chose,’ the apostle informs us, ‘ to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God...esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ, greater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt.’ 

The .example of Christ’s sufferings naturally 
connects itself in. the mind with the example of 
his patience. .Of this.evangelic virtue, Job,again 
has been usually regarded and represented as the 
brightest human model. While, if the moral ana- 

F2 
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logy between Moses and Christ may appear at all 
less perfect in one particular than in others, this, 
probably, is the particular which the cursory ob- 
server would set down, as most likely to fall below 
the general level of the parallel. For we find 
Moses, it is observable, occasionally expressing 
himself in the language of impatience and com- 
plaint before Almighty God; when Christ, on the 
contrary, invariably held his peace, and as the 
lamb, dumb before the shearers, even so he opened 
not his mouth. Besides, on comparing certain 
passages of Scripture, it distinctly appears, that it 
was by an expression of impatience, uttered in an 
unguarded moment, that Moses, in the end, per- 
manently offended his merciful and gracious Bene- 
factor, and drew down on himself the painful 
and irrevocable sentence of exclusion from en- 
trance into, or inheritance within the Land of Pro- 
mise. 

The point is one which demands investigation ; 
and I am mistaken, or it will repay it. 

In the first place, then, to recur to the great 
patriarchal model of the virtue in question, the 
patience of Job has, perhaps, hardly yet been cha- 
‘racterized with sufficient discrimination. ‘The 
main ground for distinguishing which suggests it- 
self is this, that the several recorded trials and ex- 
ercises of Job’s patience, were of a nature ‘strictly 
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personal ; the calamities which successively befel 
him, were such as to affect him only in his private 
interests and concerns, in his family, in his sub- 
stance, in his bodily health. These trying dis- 
pensations, as coming from God, the Patriarch met, 
on the whole, with exemplary and unmoved piety 
and resignation. But his patience towards God 
(although even this would seem to have expe- 
rienced momentary obscurations) was more re- 
markable, than his tolerance of the reproachful 
reflections of his fellow men. To the ill-timed ani- 
madyersions of his three friends, Job replies not 
only with firmness, but with a freedom also bor- 
dering on asperity. That his deportment, in this 
matter, was blame-worthy, it is not for man to 
pronounce, since it appears to have passed without 
censure on the part of his divine Instructor: but 
thus much we are competent to observe, that his 
deportment here abundantly differences the pa- 
tience of Job from the silent majesty of our blessed 
Lord’s endurance, who was silent equally before 
God and man. 

If occasional expressions of impatience, then, 
escaped the lips of Moses, they are not without 
parallel in the history of Job. The chief distine- 
tion discernible between them appears to be, that, 
with the complainings of his servant Job, God 
was not offended, while with those of Moses, He 
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was: and the reason of this distinction les mani 
festly in the fact, that the infirmity of the Arabian 
Patriarch was discovered chiefly in his intercourse 
with fellow mortals, while that of the Jewish Law- 
giver betrayed itself towards his heavenly Bene- 
factor. 

The distinction here made is one sufficiently se- 
rious in itself; but it is our part to view it in the 
light of their relative situations. The patience of 
Job, I have already remarked, was exercised only 
by personal and private trials: the trials of that of 
Moses were of perfectly an opposite description. 
Personally, this man of God appears to have pos- 
sessed that high quality, in a degree, which, hu- 
manly speaking, could not be excelled : and every 
recorded example of his pouring forth, im com- 
plaints or murmurings, the sorrows of his heart 
before the great Jehovah, clearly evinces that his 

complainings were elicited, not by any unworthy 
or undue indulgence of private feeling, but wholly 
by excess of affection and anxiety for his obstinate 
and disobedient people. In the moment of popu- 
lar madness and insurrection, and then only, does 
the spirit of their generous conductor swell beyond 
its native bounds: and if he utters one rash or 
unguarded expression in the presence of his God, 
it is when weighed down by deep mental anxieties 
for others; it is When sinking under the pressure 
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of public cares; it is while he contemplates, with 
a bursting heart, the destruction impending over 
his rebellious charge. 

Thus it was at the Rock of Meribah, in the wil- 
derness of Zin, where the chidings of faithless 
Israel wounded his faithful soul; and surprized 
him into the one offence, which drew down upon 
him the displeasure and the judgment of Heaven. 
«“ They angered Jehovah,” saith the Psalmist, “at 
the waters of strife ; so that he punished Moses for 
their sakes: because they provoked his spirit, so 
that he spake unadvisedly with his lips.’ ‘ Fur- 
thermore,” exclaims the yenerable leader of Israel, 
“the Lord was angry with me for your sakes; 
and sware that I should not go over Jordan, and 
that I should not go in unto that good land, which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. for an inheritance : 
but I must die in this land, I must not go over 
Jordan.” 

_ If such, however, were the unpremeditated and 
unselfish character of his only crime ; if he thus fell, 
not by reason of any act of interested transgression, 
but by reason of a fault committed on the impulse of 
the moment, of a fault committed solely through 
excess of love for his gainsaying and disobedient 
followers ; why, it may be asked, should so heavy 
a penalty be exacted in recompense of so light and 
charitable an error? I reply simply, that, in place 
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of an extreme and humiliating punishment, the 
judgment pronounced, on this occasion, against 
Moses, may justly be regarded as one of the 
brightest rays in his prophetic crown. For by 
thus suffering, not for his own sin, but on account 
of the transgression of his people, he became sig- 
nally the type and prefigurer of the Messiah, in 
that grand corresponding feature and obligation of 
his office, which required that Christ should lay 
down his life, not for his friends only, but for the 
ungodly and disobedient ; that he should die for 
the sins of the whole world. 

Christ was wounded for our transgressions, and 
bruised for our sins; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are 
healed: and so also Moses—*‘ The Lord,” saith 
he, “was angry with me for your sakes.”’ In his 
very transgression he has a prophetic correspond- 
ence with Christ Jesus; and his transgression, 
doubtless, was both permitted and punished for 
this very end. 

In perfect conformity with this view of his of- 
fence and punishment, we find Moses distinguished, 
through after life, by unnumbered conspicuous 
marks and tokens of the undiminished favour and 
loving-kindness of Jehovah. Every grace is ex- 
tended, every condescension observed toward this 
faithful servant, which consisted with the divine 
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purpose that he should typify, as suffering for the 
sin of other, the Messiah which was to come, the 
great future Prophet who should deliver Israel 
from all his sins, and who should suffer once for 
the transgression of the whole world. When the 
request of his lips, that his sentence might be re- 
called, and that he might be permitted to enter 
within the promised land, is, from the necessity of 
the case, denied him by Almighty God—the de- 
sire of his heart is still graciously gratified, and 
he is privileged to view it, before his departure, 
from the summit of a bordering hill. This is a 
single but signal instance, which may serve as 
an index to numerous ‘similar examples. The 
whole subsequent intercourse, in short, of God 
with his servant Moses, abundantly evidences, that 
he continued, unto the end, to be regarded by Je- 
hovah, with uniform and unabated complacency 
and tenderness; that, to the last hour, as at the 
first day, of his appointed ministration, he was the 
child of the divine mercies, and the inheritor of 
the heavenly blessing. 

The judgment passed against his single recorded 
transgression, becomes instrumental, further, in 
bringing prominently into view a fresh moral re- 
semblance between the character of Moses, and 
that of our blessed Lord. If, by the judgment 
itself, he was made like unto Christ, as suffering 
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for the disobedient, by the temper and spirit in 
which it was received, he was made further like 
unto Him in his unreluctant and unreserved resig- 
nation; a quality of the spiritual life nearly a-kin, 
indeed, to the virtue of patience, yet sufficiently 
distinguishable from it. Patience respects suffer- 
ings more as considered in themselves : resignation 
respects sufferings viewed as coming from God. 
The one virtue lies in willing endurance of trial 
and affliction, as our natural and appointed lot; 
the other, in cheerful submission to them, as ex- 
pressions of the diyine will concerning us. We 
have already exemplified the analogy between 
Moses and Christ, in the character of their pa- 
tience: from the judgment here in question, we 
will now take occasion to shew the resemblance of 
Moses to Christ, in the example of his resigna- 
nation. 

The cheerful and dignified resignation of Moses, 
in this trying crisis of his history, to the revealed 
will.of Jehovah, with the mingled feelings of pa- 
triotism and piety whereby it was distinguished, is 
beautifully set forth in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of the Book of Numbers. In this very remark- 
able context, the Almighty solemnly announces to 
his servant, that the appointed time is at hand in 
which he must die. On receiving this last and 
lively forewarning of his approaching .end, far 
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from continuing longer to deprecate the divine 
award, far from giving utterance to natural reluc- 
tance or melancholy repinings, the generous heart 
of Moses now breathes but the one thought and 
prayer; that thought is for others, this prayer for 
the children of those who wrought his fall, the off- 
spring of disobedient Israel! «¢ And Moses spake 
unto the Lord, saying, let the Lord, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congre- 
gation, which may go out before them, and which 
may go in before them, and which may bring 
them in; that the congregation of the Lord be 
not as sheep which have no shepherd.” Need we — 
here be reminded how intimately accordant are 
the words and spirit of this dying address, with 
the spirit and dying words of Him, the language 
of whose prayer to his own heavenly Father, in a 
corresponding hour of trial, was, “ Father...not 
my will, but thine be done ; and who, while, 
after the likeness of Moses, he ministered in the 
wilderness, was touched with compassion for the 
fainting multitudes, «* Because,” to use his own 
gracious words, “ they were as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” 

‘The similitude of Moses to Christ Jesus in his 
zeal for God’s honour, is not less striking than the 
mutual resemblance which has just been pomted 
out between both Prophets, in resignation to his 
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will. So long as the misconduct of his people af- 
fected only his personal dignity, we have seen that 
no insults or provocations, no outrages against his 
authority, or reproachful reflections on his rule, 
could, for a moment, shake the patient forbear- 
ance, or damp the glowing affection of Moses to- 
wards inconstant Israel. It was otherwise where 
the inconstancy of his followers affected the ho- 
nour of his God. In his zeal for Jehovah he dis- 
covers the temper of the lion; as, in his own be- 
half, he had manifested the spirit of the lamb. 
The harmony, between qualities apparently so op- 
‘posite, presents one of the most peculiar and 
nicely-adjusted coincidences in the whole moral 
analogy ; a harmony which discovers itself in that 
matchless union of boldness with gentleness, of 
mercy with judgment, of severity against the of- 
fence with pity for the offenders, which so emi- 
nently distinguishes the corresponding ministries 
of Moses and of our blessed Lord. When, for 
example, we behold the faithful Moses, now stand- 
ing undismayed, “in the gate of the camp;” 
sending forth the sword of Levi through the ranks 
of the idolaters, and commanding them to slay 
“‘ every man his brother, and every man his com- 
panion, and every man his neighbour :”’ now pros- 
trate, in the mount of God, before the footstool 
of Jehovah; entreating the Lord ‘ to forgive the 
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sin of the people—or else to blot him out of his 
book :”? when we ‘contemplate, I say, this living 
contrast, are we not intuitively struck with the re- 
semblance, irresistibly reminded of the kindred 
zeal of um, that great prophet like unto Moses, 
who now drives forth from his presence, with 
scourges, the impious desecraters of his Father’s 
house: now stands dejected, on the Mount of 
Olives, sorrowing over apostate Jerusalem, be- 
cause she refused to know * the things which be- 
longed unto her peace’’? 

Such is the marvellous conformity and corre- 
spondence between Moses and Christ, in the seve- © 
ral features of the moral analogy here brought to 
view: in faith, in suffering, in patience, in resig- 
nation, in zeal for God’s honour, and compassion 
for sinful men, in cheerful and uncompromising re- 
linquishment of his own thoughts and wishes, and 
ready and loving obedience to the divine will and 
law. Such are the nature and amount of the si- 
militudes already touched: exact and abundant, 
however, as are the agreements thus far, there re- 
mains still unnoticed a point of affinity, which, ris- 
ing above all the rest, forms the grand characteristic 
feature of coincidence between Moses and the 
Messiah, in the personal and moral aspect of the 
typical parallel. In a word, that feature of the 
spiritual analogy and resemblance, into which all 
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the other corresponding features of agreement 
flow, in which they all unite, and by which, all 
united are represented and expressed, has yet to 
be brought forward, ere we may consider this im- 
portant branch of our subject as at all completed, 
In the particulars of the moral analogy above spe- 
cified, Moses is to be regarded as foreshewing the 
life and conversation of our blessed Lord: in that 
particular of the moral analogy with which we will 
now conclude, he is to be contemplated as fore- 
shewing “ the mind which was in Christ Jesus.”” © 

I speak of both Prophets as they were examples 
of humility. That this communicated grace may 
be understood as expressing, in a word, the perso- 
nal character of Moses, is sufficiently apparent from 
the testimony of the holy scripture; .“ Now the 
man Moses,’’ observes an inspired penman, ‘*. was 
very meek, above all the men which were upon the face 
of the earth.” That this inherent virtue conveys 
the whole personal character of our blessed Lord, 
in his condition of humanity, we know by his own 
gracious invitation to suffering mankind; “Come 
unto me all ye that travail and are heavy laden, and 
Iwill refresh you; take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” ‘This con- 
cluding coincidence in the moral analogy, perfect 
and peculiar as it is important and_ profound, fills 
up to the full the typical correspondence between 
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Moses and Christ; leaves nothing to be desired for 
the completion of that word of the Lord, «I -will 
raise them up a prophet, from among their snes’ 
thren, like unto thee.”’ 

In justice, however, to this final resemblance, 
we must add something in the way of comment 
and explanation. 

Ihave spoken of the humility of Moses ‘as a 
grace communicated, rightly to distinguish it from 
the ‘inherent principle as exemplified by Christ. 
Christ was lowly by nature, as perfect man; Mo- 
ses, by faith, as anticipating his ensample. Humi- 
lity, consequently, in'the one, was the germ and 
spring; in the other, the fruit and crown rather, 
of their many kindred virtues. So that, while, in 
the mutual possession of the grace itself, the typi- 
cal parallel is exact and full; in the manner of 
possessing, at the same time, the due distance is 
preserved between type and antitype, between im- 
perfect and perfect man. 

The practical utility of this consideration leads 
me, further, to illustrate the connexion of faith and 
humility, in the example of Moses, and to make ma- 
‘nifest the progressive character of his meekness of 
heart, by noticing here a remarkable incident in his 
‘early history. Doctor Jortin has instanced, as a 
point in the historical parallel, the similarity ob- 
‘servable between Moses and Christ Jesus in the 
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early opening of their understandings and forma- 
tion of their minds: I will suggest, as a corre+ 
sponding.and more fully ascertained point of simi- 
litude, in the moral parallel, the early maturity of 
the faith also of Moses ; a faith which, as the apos- 
tle acquaints us, brought forth the most glorious 
fruits, triumphed over the world and the things of 
the world, when its possessor had but just attained 
years of discretion, when he was yet hardly entered 
on man’s estate. Such was the faith of Moses : and 
his meekness, as can be amply shewn from facts of 
the sacred history, was the offspring of this timely 
and stedfast faith. ‘The humility of Moses was 
the offspring of his faith; and, as the later attain- 
ment, and the riper virtue, was proportionably gra- 
dual in its rise and growth. From occasional marks 
through the Mosaic history, we may sufficiently 
discern, that the natural temperament of this great 
leader was lofty and high. Not to multiply exam- 
ples, I shall content myself with pointing out one 
of his earliest recorded actions (the historical in- 
cident to which I have just alluded), the slaughter, 
namely, of the Egyptian persecutor who smote a 
Hebrew brother. The act itself I do not at all 
mean to reflect on as unjustifiable, for Saint Ste- 
phen distinctly intimates that it was wrought in 
faith...“¢ For he supposed,” says the proto,martyr, 
‘his brethren would have understood, how that 
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God, by his hand, would deliver them ;”? while the 
treatment of the Israelites, by their Egyptian op- 
pressors on the other side, plainly appears to have 
left no other appeal open save to God and the 
sword. Still, however, while the act itself was 
blameless, the promptitude with which Moses re- 
sorted to this last appeal equally and amply indi- 
cates what spirit he was then of. And from this 
incident alone we may, with safety, infer that his 
deep and exemplary humility in after life, arose 
not from any natural softness and facility of cha- 
racter, but was the growth rather of much suf- 
fering and of long experience, which the heavenly 
influences of the spirit of God, operating in a fer- 
tile and fruitful soil, made effectual to the produc- 
tion of this last, and best, and highest part, of the 
image of Christ Jesus. I would add only this plain 
and practical inference, ‘ That Christian humility, 
properly so called, is nothing else than suspurep 
PRIDE.’ 

I have now conducted my enquiry into the na- 
ture and amount of the moral parallel between 
Moses and the Messiah, to that point, beyond 
which we can go no further: and I would here 
close this new and independent, but most weighty 
and important branch of the typical analogy, in 
the words of the just and pertinent query with 
which Doctor Jortin concludes his masterly sum- 
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mary of the historical agreements: “ Is this simi- 
litude and correspondence, in so many things, be- 
tween Moses and Christ, the effect of mere 
chance? Let us search all the records of univer- 
sal history, and see if we can find a man, who was 
so like to Moses as Christ was, and so like to 
Christ as Moses was. If we cannot find such an 
one, then have we found Him of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets did write, Jesus of Na- 
zareth, the Son of God.” 

In the sacred volume of the Old Testament we 
shall search in vain for another such exemplifica- 
tion of the moral parallel: its principal features 
have been, again and again, exemplified separately 
in other ancient worthies; but they are to be seen 
conjointly exemplified in the character of Moses 
only. 

For a second example, we must have recourse to 
the New Testanient ; and here indeed (the mistak- 
en spirit of his earlier course pretermitted) we find 
this example perfect in Saint Paul. We find it 
perfect in Saint Paul, but with this capital distine- 
tion, that the Lawgiver of Israel possessed by anii- 
cipation, what the apostle of the Gentles attained 
by imitation ; that Moses foreshowed, where Saint 
Paul only followed, the pattern of Christ. 

As the fruits, in the respective examples of these 
burning and shining lights, flowed equally from the 
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imply, it is true, no integral or essential difference. 
But still, viewing the advantage on his side as an 
honour coming from God, Moses is plainly entitled, 
in our estimate of his character, to the full benefit 
and privileges of his glorious preeminence as stand- 
ing in the fore-ground of the parallel, as being pres 
cursive and prefigurative in his resemblance to 
Christ. 

It remains only to draw, in a few words, the na- 
tural practical conclusion. 

The divine pattern of our Saviour Christ is, for 
our instruction, reflected in scripture history, on 
the one hand, by his grand prophetic type and 
forerunner, and, on the other, by the chief of his 
apostles. So that while, in the pure and perfect 
example of the great High Priest, the eternal 
Prophet, the incarnate Immanuel, both God and 
man, we have that sublime model set before us, 
towards which, by the grace of God sustaining it, 
human nature should continually reach; in the 
examples, on the other side, of Moses, his faithful 
forerunner, and of Saint Paul, his no less faithful 
follower and disciple, we have upheld to our view 
goodly patterns and exemplars of those advanced 
stages of progress and proficiency, to which, human 
nature, divinely prompted and aided, can assuredly 
attain. 

G2 
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We are invited, not, like Moses, to foreshew, 
but, after Saint Paul, to follow Christ. The triple 
parallel and model here placed before us, will 
serve forcibly to point out the facilities, and, toge- 
ther with the greater facilities, the necessarily in- 
creased responsibility of our moral and. spiritual 
condition. May the fruits of such thoughts be 
evinced, henceforward, in the daily-increasing 
fruitfulness of our lives and conversation. 


DISCOURSE III. 


1 SAM. XV. 22. 


** AND SAMUEL SAID, HATH THE LORD AS GREAT DELIGHT IN 
_ BURNT OFFERINGS AND SACRIFICES, AS IN OBEYING THE VOICE 

OF THE LORD? BEHOLD, TO OBEY, IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE ; 
_ AND TO HEARKEN, THAN THE FAT OF RAMS.” 


Every person who is duly conversant with scrip- 
ture history, and especially with those portions 
which are appointed to be read in our church ser- 
vice, must be familiar with the whole instructive 
scene, whence these words are taken. 

The melancholy subject which I shall consider 
in the present discourse is, the special act of trans- 
gression which decided the rejection of Saul, the 
anointed of the Lord, and the first kingly ruler of 
God’s chosen people, from being head over Israel. 

The text, which records the indignant rejoinder 
of the prophet Samuel, to the hollow, though 
probably self-deceptive excuses of his unhappy 
sovereign, contains a profound and pregnant prin- 
ciple, of general application, and of much prac- 
tical importance. 
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In order, however, that we may derive from its 
consideration, the instruction which the text is so 
well calculated to convey, it will be requisite briefly 
to examine, in the first place, the circumstances of 
the original historical occurrence to which this 
passage refers: and, secondly, to investigate and 
ascertain the true character of the specific offence, 
which gave rise to the prophetic denunciation 
against Saul, and to his irrevocable forfeiture of 
the kingdom of Israel. 

Saul, as we learn from the context, had received 
it in express commandment from Almighty God, 
by the mouth of the prophet Samuel, that he 
should go down, and carry on a war of extermina- 
tion against the Amalekites; a people descended 
from Esau, the first-born of Isaac, and who inha- 
bited the country bordering on the desert Arabia. 

The dreadful sentence which the king of Israel 
was thus commissioned to execute on this devoted 
race, was a sentence, it will be remembered, of no 
recent origin. It had long been pronounced ; had 
long impended ; and was registered in a succession 
of awful prophecies, as the meet national retribu- 
tion, for a grievous national crime. . 

This crime was of so long standing, as the com- 
ing up of Israel out of Egypt. While the Israel- 
ites pursued their painful and perilous march 
through the wilderness, and in an hour of extreme. 
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suffering and privation, the Amalekites, a nation 
of the same stock and blood, had been guilty of 
the blackest treachery against them. Aware, it 
would seem, of their extremity, and ignorant, pro- 
bably, of the miraculous refreshment of the faint- 
ing multitude, by the opening of the rock at Re- 
phidim, they beset their way, hung upon their 
rearward, and relentlessly cut off the exhausted 
stragglers from the host, “the feeble, the weary, 
and the faint.”” Thus pressed on all sides, unwilling 
to retire, and unable to advance, the wise and in- 
trepid leader of Israel at length resolved on battle. 
Under his orders, Joshua, at the head of a chosen 
band, maintained the doubtful and bloody conflict, 
which finally issued in the discomfiture of ** Ama- 
lek and his people with the edge of the sword,” 
and in the redemption of the Israelites from de- 
struction. ‘This was that memorable day, in which 
“the hands of Moses waxed heavy,” while, sup- 
ported by his faithful attendants Aaron and Hur, 
he surveyed the progress of the desperate contest 
from the summit of a neighbouring hill ; and never 
did the approved faith of ‘ the man of God,’ tri- 
umph over a more anxious hour of trial. 

Such were the merits by which this impious 
people had incurred for themselves, and entailed 
on their accursed posterity, the vengeance of the 
outraged God of Israel. 
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Nor did the Avenger slumber. ‘Thrice was the 
fatal sentence pronounced; thrice was the pro- 
phetic judgment written; ‘* Amalek shall be blotted 
out |?’ lord? 

‘The sword was yet reeking from the slaughter, 
when ‘ The Lord said unto Moses, Write this for 
a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears 
of Joshua; for I will utterly put out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven.” 

Again, in one of the most remarkable predic- 
tions contained in the books of Moses,—the pro- 
phecy of Balaam, the son of Beor, we read, ‘* And 
when he looked on Amalek, he took up his pa- 
rable, and said, Amalek. was the first among the 
nations ; but his latter end shall be that he perish 
for ever.” . 

And lastly, as it were to vindicate to all after 
ages the righteous severity of Jehovah; to perpe- 
tuate the justly ordained connection between na- 
tional ruin and national bad faith; and lest the 
grievous occasion which called down so fearful a 
sentence should be in future times forgotten; the 
sentence itself is recorded, for the third time, to- 
gether with its heinous cause, in the second pro- 
mulgation of the law. ‘‘ Remember what Amalek 
did unto thee by the way, when ye were come 
forth out of Egypt ; how he met thee by the way, 
and smote the hindmost of thee, even a!l that were 
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feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and 
weary, and he fearéd not God. Therefore, it shall 
be, when the Lord thy God hath given thee rest 
from all thine enemies round about, in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inhe- 
ritance to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven... 
thou shalt not forget.” 

In the reign of Saul, and after the lapse of more 
than four hundred years, the promised hour of 
rest for Israel, and the long-protracted hour of 
Amalek’s destruction, was come. Now at length, 
accordingly, the divine commission and decree, 
that he should go down and utterly destroy the 
people and the land, is addressed to the king of 
Israel, by the lips of the Prophet Samuel, and with 
a circumstantial explicitness which left no room 
for error or misconception. ‘ ‘Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, I remember that which Amalek did to 
Israel ; how he laid wait for him in the way, when 
he came up from Egypt. Now go, and smite Ama- 
lek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and 
spare them not; but slay, both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass :”” 
the possessions, as well as the persons, of the de- 
voted Amalekites, being included in this tremen- 
dous doom, doubtless in order to the fulfilment of 
the word which God had spoken, that He would 
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put out not the name only, but the very remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven. 

From the foregoing observations it will be clearly 
seen, that when Saul went forth on his expedition 
against the Amalekites, he went forth, not simply 
as the appointed executor of a recently delivered 
injunction, but as the divinely ordained accom- 
plisher of the immutable oracles of God. It will 
be seen further, that he must have gone forth 
under the full previous consciousness, that such 
was the nature of the duty which had now de- 
volved upon him: since the prophecies concern- 
ing Amalek were so registered, as to be an ever 
present memorial and remembrance of the fate 
which awaited him, in the eyes of the whole people. 
of Israel ; while to the prince they more especially 
addressed themselves, for when the Lord said unto 
Moses, “ Write this for a memorial in a book,” he 
commanded him, ‘at the same time, to rehearse the 
sentence written “ in the ears of Joshua,” his suc- 
cessor in the rule over Israel: from which specific 
injunction we are authorized to infer, that the sen- 
tence then pronounced against the offending nation, 
was to be held wakefully in remembrance by all 
succeeding rulers of God’s chosen people. 

Such was the high prophetic character of Saul’s 
commission against Amalek; and such also his 
own previous acquaintance with the nature and ex- 
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tent of the awful denouncement, which it had fallen 
to his lot to carry into effect. 

How, then, under these impressive responsibili- 
ties, did he acquit himself of his momentous trust? 
The following is the account of his conduct given 
in the sacred narrative. “ And Saul smote the 
Amalekites, from Havilah, until thou comest unto 
Shur, which is over against Egypt. And he took 
Agag the king of the Amalekites alive, and utterly 
destroyed all the people with the edge of the 
sword. But Saul and the people spared Agag, and 
the best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and of the 
fatlings, and the lambs, and all that was good, and 
would not utterly destroy them; but every thing 
that was vile and refuse, that they destroyed ut- 
terly.”’ 

- On the face of this passage we see, that the spirit 
of the divine injunction was violated throughout 
the whole transaction. It is true, indeed, that the 
work of destruction on the body of the devoted 
nation was complete. But of what avail was this, 
when the consummation of the divine award. was 
left wilfully imperfect ; when the very head of the 
denounced state was deliberately preserved? ‘The 
prince of the people, and the prime portion of the 
spoil, which should first have met the edges of the 
swordsof Israel, were, amid thetide of general slaugh- 
ter, coolly selected and set apart, to gratify, it would 
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seem, the lawless cupidity of the soldiers, or to grace 
the ill-timed triumph of their vain-glorious king. 

Indeed the entire context concurs to shew, that 
the two unworthy passions of avarice and of pride 
were the great moving causes of those fatal reser- 
vations. Nor will it be difficult to assign, with 
something approaching to certainty, their proper 
burthen to each of the guilty parties. 

When it is said, for example, that “ Saul and the 
people spared Agag, and the best of the spoil,” we 
are to understand, that the former exception was 
properly the act of the king, while the latter was 
peculiarly that of his perverse followers. ‘Lhe 
justness of the distinction can readily be proved 
by reference to the apology which Saul presently, 
makes to Samuel. In this apology, the king dis- 
tinctly disclaims any participation in the one trans- 
action, while he candidly takes upon himself the 
entire responsibility of the other: “I have brought 
Agag the king of Amalek ;—but the people took 
of the spoil.” 

Pride, then, may justly be considered as the 
source of Saul’s disobedience: and this, accord- 
ingly, is the source to which the prophetic monitor, 
refers it, where he reminds him of the time “ when. 
he was little in his own eyes.” The awful judg- 
ment with the execution of which he was charged, » 
Saul desired to convert into an occasion of self- 
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aggtandizement and honour. Wilfully forgetting 
whose instrument he was, he sought only to bear 
away with him some signal memorial of his vic- 
tory; and the captivity of the king of Amalek is, 
probably, the earliest recorded example, of the 
practice which became so prevalent throughout the 
world in after ages, of reserving the chiefs of con- 
quered nations to adorn the rrrumpH of the re- 
turning victor. 

Pride was the sin of Saul: but avarice was that 
of his disobedient subjects. The king spared 
Agag: but “ the people took of the spoil.”? These 
also were deliberate in their offence. They select- 
ed * the best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and of 
the fatlings, and the lambs, and all that was good.’ 
True it is, the motive for this selection, as represent- 
ed by their leader, would give the transaction a 
widely different character from thirst of gain. 
* The people,” as Saul alleges, ‘ took of the spoil, 
to sacrifice unto the Lord in Gilgal.”” This, how- 
ever, is the language of an apologist ; of one de- 
sirous, by softening the guilt of others, to skreen 
his own. But the sacred historian, it is remarkable, 
where he describes. the spoil taken, is silent as to 
its destination. Besides, we are to consider, in the 
first place, that the magnitude of the booty must 
have far exceeded the amount which the sacrifices 
could have consumed: and, secondly, that as 
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‘‘ thank-offerings’”? must, in all events, have been 
presented in acknowledgement of the victory, they 
thus provided for the sparing of their own flocks 
and herds, and dishonoured doubly the altar of Je- 
hovah by the sacrifice of costless and of accursed 
victims. 

In this way both king and people, with their 
eyes fully open to the heinousness of their common 
guilt, sinned in the face of a succession of the 
most awful prophecies, and in open despite and 
defiance of the clear and explicit commandment 
addressed immediately to themselves, that the name 
and remembrance of Amalek should be utterly blotted 
out. Their guilt was mutual: but the portion which 
was properly the transgression of the people, came 
into the balance to swell the criminality of Saul; 
and most justly—since he, by the fatal example of 
his own disobedience first wilfully provoked, and 
then tamely yielded to, the disobedience of his 
followers. ot 

When, however, he had thus doubly violated 
the divine commandment, and had made the guilt 
of all Israel his own, Saul certainly adopted the 
most decorous line of conduct, which the unhappy 
circumstances in which he had now placed him- 
self, would appear, in the eye of mere ‘human 
judgment, to admit of. Whatever had been the 
secret intentions of the multitude, when they per- 
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sisted in reserving the best of the spoil, he re- 
solved that they should fulfil their. professed ob- 
ject, and apply, at least, some part of their ill-ac- 
quired prey, to the service of the Lord their God. 
Accordingly, the king, when he had paused for a 
short space, to erect first an altar at Carmel, has- 
tened down to Gilgal (whither, for like joyful ce- 
lebrations, he, and all Israel with him, had ‘before 
oftentimes gone down, at the summons of Samuel) 
to prepare the sacrifices, and accomplish the im- 
plied vow. | 

If, up to this period, he had misgivings, as as- 
suredly he must have had, respecting the merits 
of his own recent conduct, and of that of his 
people ; by the observances in which he was now 
engaged, Saul appears to have perfectly succeeded. 
in laying such scruples, and reconciling himself to 
the whole course of his previous proceedings. 

His first address to Samuel is strongly expres- 
sive of the temper of mind which I mean to de- 
seribe ; and few readers, I should think, can have 
failed to be struck with the air of satisfaction and 
self-complacency which marks it. ‘ And Samuel 
eame to Saul; and Saul said unto him, Blessed 
art thou of the Lord; I have performed the com- 
mandment of the Lord.’”’ Neither was he at once 
awakened from his state of self-delusion, by the 
indignant expostulations of his venerable and af- 
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flicted monitor: on the contrary, he reiterates his 
asseverations of innocence, and unreserved obe- 
dience: ‘ Yea, I have obeyed the voice of the 
Lord, and have gone the way which the Lord 
commanded me.” Nor was he humbled beyond 
an indirect admission of error, until Samuel an: 
nounced that judgment was already passed, and 
that “the Lord had rejected him from bemg 
king.” Then, indeed, he was fully rouzed, by the 
knowledge of his unhappy condition, to a sense of 
his guilty conduct ; to bitter, but unavailing, re- 
pentance and remorse. 

You have now before you a summary represen- 
tation of the case of Saul, in his conduct toward 
Amalek; of the nature of his transgression; of 
the methods by which he vainly hoped to redeem 
it; and of the irrevocable sentence of forfeiture, 
which this one act of wilful disobedience to the 
commandment of God, drew down upon him. 

Yet, if we leave out of view, for a moment, his 
own proper offence in sparing the king of Ama- 
lek ; and admit the declaration made by Saul to 
the Prophet, [respecting ‘the end with a view to 
which the choice of the spoil had been reserved, } 
to have been made in the integrity of his heart; 
certainly, if ever the end can sanctify the means, 
the present will be recognized as one of the most 
mitigated cases of breach of a divine precept, 
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which it would be well possible. for man to incur. 
For consider the end here ayowedly proposed,—. 
to offer sacrifices, namely, to the Lord their God. 
But what did the. offering of sacrifices import ? 
Why nothing lower than the public solemn wor- 
ship of Jehovah. For the sacrifices of the Jewish, 
law were strictly acts of prayer and devotion ; 
and the offerers themselves, so many fervent sup. 
plicants before the throne of Grace: this was the 
true sense and spirit of the ordinance; and these, 
where duly celebrated, its blessed fruits. 
Supposing Saul and his people, then, to have 
had their hearts really in their offering, their of- 
fence would amount simply to this,—that_ they. 
hazarded a departure from the letter of a single 
injunction of Almighty God, in order to render to 
him the service wherein was his supreme delight, 
eyen to ‘‘ worship the Lord with holy worship.” 
Now it is remarkable, that Samuel permits the 
case to stand unquestioned, precisely as though 
such had been its real. complexion. I have sug. 
gested the high probability that it was of a very 
different.character ; that the pretext. of the sacri- 
fices covered, in the people at least, grossly selfish 
views: The Prophet takes no notice of this: he 
suffers the case to remain precisely as the king had 
stated it: appears to suppose that the omission 
was in truth fallen into, through the single desire 
H 
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of honouring and serving God: and thus leaving 
with his unhappy sovereign the entire benefit of 
his plea, he proceeds to lay down the pregnant 
and uncompromising principle of the text; a 
principle which levels with the dust every plea 
and pretext, however specious, which shall come, 
for a moment, in competition with the one supreme 
duty of oseprence To Gop. “ And Samuel said, 
Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of ‘the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than. sacrifice, 
and to hearken, than the fat of rams.” 

We have seen, in the case of Saul, how unre- 
servedly this principle applied to those who lived 
under the imperfect and preparatory system and 
obligations of the Jews’ religion : let us now en- 
quire briefly into the nature and extent of its ap- 
plication, under that perfect scheme of the Gospel, 
to which the law served only as a nursery and 
school. 

In this aspect, and with relation to the worship- 
pers under the New Covenant, the principle of 
the text will be found capable of a practical sense 
and application deeper and more extended, just in 
proportion, as the moral temperament of Chris- 
tianity excels the moral temperament of Judaism; 
as the spiritual character of the Gospel transcends 
the ritual character of the law. (4 
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» What burnt-offerings and sacrifices were in the 
religion of Moses ; that prayer and thanksgivings 
are under the religion of Christ: for as the sacri- 
fices and oblations of the law were, in effect, so 
many acts of lively devotion; so the prayer and 
thanksgivings of the Gospel are, in fact, so many 
acts of living spiritual sacrifice. ‘This statement 
rests on such well-known authorities from both 
Testaments, that I abstain from proofs. 

It is only, therefore, to substitute the sum of 
the religious observances under the Christian, for 
the sum of the religious observances under the 
Jewish dispensation, and the uncompromising 
principle advanced by the Prophet, in the text, in 
all its deep and heart-searching bearings, becomes 
equally applicable to the servants and followers of 
Christ and. the Gospel, as it had been of old to 
the servants and followers of Moses and the law: 
equally applicable, with this important distinction 
in the scale of Gospel obligation, that the respon- 
sibility of the Christian worshipper is necessarily 
proportioned, to the incomparably larger measures 
of light and knowledge, of inward influences and 
outward means of grace, which flow from the full 
fountain of truth and love, opened unto his church 
by Christ Jesus. 

The Christian. worshipper of our andi may be 
altogether as strict and zealous in the personal dis- 
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charge of all the most sacred. offices of his holy 
faith, as the most zealous Israelitish votary could 
have been in his performance of the observances 
proper to his lower ministration :*for the legal sa- 
crifices and oblations of the Old Covenant, the 
Christian may offer up daily the holier and more 
acceptable services of the New; in public and in 
private, in the closet as in the church, he may 
present, day by day, before the Lord his God, the 
rightful oblations of prayer, and thanksgiving, 
and praise: yea, beyond all this, he may number 
himself also among the ministers of the inner 
temple ; like the High Priest of the former service, 
he may enter within the Holy of Holies of the 
New and better Covenant; he may attend duly at 
the altar, may participate in the sacrifice, may re- 
ceive of that body and of that blood ** which speak 
better things than the blood of Abel:’? all this, 
and more than all this, the Christian worshipper 
may accomplish, yet must he not hope, eventually, 
to be approved or accepted according to any other 
standard, than that same touchstone by which, in 
the words here before us, the faith of Saul was 
tried, and found wanting. Let the religious ob- 
servances of the Christian votary be what they 
may, his obedience to the revealed will of God is 
our only warrant for the genuineness of his faith. 
Let him multiply as he will his acts of spiritual 
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sacrifice, the question, the heart-exploring ques- 
tion, still returns, has he obeyed, from the heart, 
the will and commandments of the Lord his God ? 
Has he resolutely forsaken all evil? Does he dili- 
gently pursue after all that is “ just, honest, pure, 
lovely, of good report 2” Is it his daily and hourly 
study and delight, to “ fulfil all righteousness ;” 
to die unto the world, to crucify the flesh, to live 
after the Spirit ? 

If such be not the prevailing temper of our 
minds, and such the true delight and desire of 
our hearts,—if we will not make it our daily and 
hourly study so to practice, and so to live,—if we 
‘do not conscientiously abstain from evil, and re- 
ligiously follow after the only real good,—if we 
seek not, by the power of the grace of God, tri- 
umphantly to resist the temptations of the devil, 
the world, and the flesh ; at all times, to repel their 
unhallowed allurements, and in all things, to ac- 
complish the good will and pleasure of our gra- 
cious and merciful, but pure, and holy, and jealous 
God and Saviour: if such, I repeat, be not the 
prevalent aim and object of our Christian service, 
let us not, like the unhappy Saul, miserably de- 
ceive ourselves ;—let us not run, unknowingly, on 
ruin: for if such be not the character of our faith 
and services, that faith, and these services, are 
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worse than vain; they will aggravate our fall, and 
shall rise against us in judgment. 

As Saul came into the presence of Samuel: with 
the air of confident complacency, with a smiling 
countenance, ready excuses, and words of self ap- 
proval and applause,—so, be it remembered, are 
the fellows and followers of the disobedient king 
of Israel (those who, like him, appear rather to 
have omitted duties than committed crimes), Te- 
presented by Christ, as coming into His glorious 
presence on that awful day. And, as Saul was 
stripped by the prophet of his fair colourings and 
false clothing,—so also, as the Judge himself in- 
forms us, shall these be then unclothed ; all their 
goodly outer coverings be withdrawn, and the: na- 
kedness of their disobedient hearts exposed. 
« Many will say to me, in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name ? And in thy 
name have cast out devils? And in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you: depart from me ye 
that work iniquity!’ The voice of the Lord shall 
in that day witness against their spiritual sacrifices, 
as the voice of the Prophet witnessed of old 
against the sacrifice of Saul in Gilgal: Hath the 
Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, 
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to obey is better than sacrifice; and to hearken, 
than the fat of rams.” 

The voice of the Lord shall witness—did I say ? 
It hath already witnessed. By the mouth of his 
co-eternal Son, God hath already spoken. When 
a certain woman of the company, transported by 
the gracious words which fell from his lips, blessed, 
in her extatic joy, the womb that bare him, and 
the breasts which gave him milk, “‘ Yea,”’ answered 
our Divine Redeemer, “ rather blessed are they, 
who hear the word of God, and KEEP IT.” 

May that eternal word be so heard by all present 
here, that it may be kept unto everlasting life! 
May the fidelity of our obedience bear abundant 
witness to the integrity of our faith! Then shall 
we not be ashamed in that great day, when all 
must render account for the works done in the 
flesh, whether they be good, or whether they be 
eyil. At which hour, that all here present may be 
found ready, with their loins girded, and their lights 
burning, like men who wait for their Lord, may 
God of his infinite mercy grant, through our only 
Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ ! 


DISCOURSE IV. 


PSALM XXIII. 1. 


& THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, I SHALL NOT WANT.” 


Tur scenery of this Psalm seems accommodated to 
the opening Spring: the whole imagery breaths of 
that youth, freshness, and tranquillity, which are 
the ordinary accompaniments of this delightful 
season. Nor does its subject seem less appropriate 
to our situation, who behold, every where around 
us, that scenery.just awakening to new life; and, 
at each step we tread, may now be reminded, of 
the debts of duty, thankfulness, and adoration, 
which we are daily contracting anew with our hea- 
venly conductor, while we refresh our minds amidst 
the peace and promise of the Spring, the green 
pastures, and the still waters, which are so divinely 
pencilled by the sweet Psalmist of Israel. 

In observing on the twenty-third psalm, I shall, 
in the first place, touch a few points in the life, 
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character, and situation of its author: secondly, 
by comparing our circumstances and situation with 
his, I shall endeavour to bring home to our- 
selves, in a familiar light, its lessons of heavenly- 
mindedness, purity, and peace: and I shall then 
conclude in a few words of practical address. 

From the sacred history of the Old Testament, 
we are all conversant with the history of David’s 
parentage, and early life. The youngest of the sons 
of Jesse, a stripling and a shepherd, but withal, 
we read, the servant of the living God, David, by 
the special choice of Divine Providence, was. se- 
lected and set apart to fulfil the Great Shepherd’s 
peculiar ministration on earth, to feed Jacob, His 
people, and Israel, His inheritance. 

-Could we readily compress into one view the 
distant periods ; and compare with sufficient ex- 
actness, in a brief space, the various features and 
pursuits of a life so diversified, and so approved as 
that of David; such an abstract and comparison, 
we may feel well assured, would be productive of 
no common benefit and instruction. Few circum- 
stances in life, it will easily be allowed, contribute 
equally with high temporal advancement, to prove 
the character and qualities of the mind and heart. 
Of the fatal severity of such trials, and their 
power to blight even the fairest promise, we have 
a melancholy example in the history of , Saul. 
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When called, by the Prophet Samuel, to the throne 
of Israel, who more lowly in his own esteem than 
the son of Cis? “And Saul answered and said, 
Am not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes 
of Israel? And my family, the least of all the fa- 
milies of the tribe of Benjamin ? Wherefore, then, 
speakest thou so to me?” But how awful the con- 
trast! How changed his spirit, in that hour of im- 
penitence and pride,—-when, for stubbornness and 
rebellion rejected by his God, the outcast mo- 
narch, regardless alike of his crime and condemna- 
tion, supplicates the afflicted Samuel, not that he 
would intercede for him with his offended Maker, 
not that he would entreat of Jehovah remission 
for his sin, but that he would. conceal from, the 
people the righteous judgment of Heaven, that 
he would still give him honour in the presence, of 
man ! t 
How different:the lesson and instore side 
derived from the contrition and sclf-abasement of 
his Royal Successor. How instructive, then, 
must it not be found to trace the effects of a like 
trial of prosperity on the holy Psalmist’s cha- 
racter, by similar comparison of his early with his 
later years. | 
In an enquiry, however, so useful for maa, 
we are not left to our unassisted strength. That 
wisdom from above which directed the thoughts, 
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has opened to our inspection the whole heart of 
king David: and the result of such comparison 
and enquiry, supposing them to be carried on with 
every attainable accuracy and advantage, is of- 
fered concisely to our contemplation in the subject 
of the present discourse. 

When we place the twenty-third Psalm in this 
light, there is something singularly affecting in the 
whole scene and circumstances. ‘The impression 
caused is equally tender and sublime, while we 
thus view this king among the kings of Israel, this 
prince who had been raised from the hamlet to the 
throne, from rustic simplicity to regal state, breath- 
ing forth his spirit in the hymn now before us: 
here, in the fulness of honours and of years, re- 
turning to the scenery, the images, and the asso- 
Ciations of his youth, dwelling with delight amidst 
his early occupations, and clothing the effusions of 
a dignified devotion, in the lowly and unpretending 
garb of pastoral life. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures : He lead- 
eth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul: He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for hisnamesake. Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for 
Tuov art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff'they com- 
fort me. Thou preparest a table before me, in the 
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presence of mine enemies : Thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all ‘the days of my life ; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 
To form ajust estimate of the Psalmist’s charac- 
ter, it is essential that we draw the line between 
the individual and the king; that we distinguish 
between his public ministry, and his private life. 
As a monarch, David yields to none, among the 
princes of his country and the world. Saul might 
rival him in military prowess: in wisdom, perhaps, 
he may have been equalled, as he was exceeded in 
magnificence, by Solomon his son: but for the as- 
sembled qualifications which constitute a great 
prince,—sagacity in council, conduct in the field ; 
ability and discernment, in the choice of instru- 
ments, and the discharge of public duties,—in the 
exercise of justice, of judgment, and of mercy ; for 
attachment to his people, and devotedness to the 
common zeal; and in all, and above all, for: his 
unshaken loyalty to Heaven, his wakeful care: to 
guard the interest of religion, and to advance her 
sacred cause in the hearts of his countrymen, by 
entwining it with all the ornaments, and around all 
the pillars of the state, the character of Dayid stands 
confessedly without a rival among the kings of 
Israel and. Judah. 
But, would we acquaint. ourselves with the 
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Psalmist’s character, as a man, we must retire from 
the splendor, the greatness, and even the pious 
zeal of royalty, to the feelings and sentiments of 
private life ; we must turn away our eyes from the 
dignity of dominion, to rest them on the secret 
workings of his affections and of his thoughts ; 
and in effusions like those in the Psalm now before 
us, we must seek those qualities of mind and spirit 
which procured for David the honourable distince- 
tion of being entitled, «* A man after God’s own 
heart.” 

If, at one moment in a well-spent life, he had 
too nearly forfeited this glorious designation ;—if, 
im an evil and unhappy hour, the man,—the mo- 
narch most grievously trangressed ;—we have but 
to remember that, as his fall was great, so his pu- 
nishment, and his repentance, were great also. 
And surely, by no law of God was he cut off from 
the mercy proffered to every contrite sinner! That 
chastening mercy, he sought and found: let us 
here contemplate the rescued wanderer, purified 
and returned into the heavenly Shepherd’s fold. 

“Yes, my brethren, in the calm of this exquisite 
hymn we may discern, a soul superior to the se- 
ductive influences of station; a mind which, dwel- 
ling far above the pride of human greatness, finds 
its supreme enjoyment in sentiments of piety, and 
its only sure repose amidst the consolations of re- 
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ligion ; and a child-like spirit, that can. still taste 
and relish the charms of simplicity ; that loves to 
give freshness to the thoughts of immortality by 
connecting them with scenes of youth, and inno- 
cence, and beauty; and that delights to hold undis- 
turbed communion with its God amidst the stillness 
and solitude of nature. These, therefore, we 
must, in reason, conclude were the dispositions, 
sentiments, and feelings, which first introduced the 
stripling David to the peculiar favour and protec- 
tion of Heaven: and hence, further, we may de- 
rive the grateful inference, that wherever the spirit 
of piety flows deep and undefiled, the language of 
religion will be found uniformly connected with 
whatever is amiable in the human mind, whatever 
is beautiful in the natural, and elevating in the mo- 
ral world. 

The devotional spirit. which animates (the 
twenty-third psalm. is, indeed, of a cast so at- 
tractive and elevating, that it seems hardly pos- 
sible to read this divine pastoral with attention, 
without feeling the mind, for the moment, re- 
freshed and exhilarated by the cheerfulness and 
tranquillity of the images it presents; and with- 
out partaking, in some measure, the emotions of 
gratitude, confidence, and gladness, which breathe 
in each expression of the Royal Poet, and which 
so evidently spring from the fulness of his heart. 
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And here we may observe, as another peculiarity 
of deep religion, that not merely she preserves her 
cheerfulness and animation through scenes of plea- 
santness, and paths of peace; but that these graces 
of her character bloom uninjured by the changes 
of mortality, and that, amongst images of dread, 
darkness, and desolation, she, still unmoved, holds 
on ‘ the even tenor of her way,’—* Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.’’ 

In the remaining verses of this sacred hymn we 
further remark the means which a faith like the 
faith of David will continually employ, to preserve 
gladness of heart, and -a cheerful countenance, 
amidst the discomforts and disquietudes insepara- 
ble from the condition of man. Study, meditate 
on those words, and you shall learn, how the cheer- 
fulness of hope, the holy confidence of faith, and 
the joys and consolations of divine love, will break 
forth even from the depths of heaviness and sorrow, 
and dispel every gloom of doubt or disappoint- 
ment; that these graces will shed their enlivening 
beams around the footsteps of piety, and brighten 
for her every path ; that these graces can change 
even our darkness into light, and illuminate this 
world with the rays of immortality. 

The Psalmist, in all the changes of his life, sees 
and owns the changes of the right hand of the 
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Most High. Hence, like the great Apostle, he re- 
joices in tribulations; and receives, with equal 
gratitude, from his heavenly Father, the \cor- 
rections of his mercy, and the encouragements 
of his love. ‘* Tuy rop,’”’ he exclaims, “and THY 
starr, they comfort me. Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies: Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life, ints I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.’ 

In this short and imperfect view of the twenty- 
third psalm, I have, as was proposed, thrown out a 
few remarks, and shall leave it with yourselves to 
make further reflections, on the life, character, and 
situation of its author, as these might be made 
instrumental to illustrate the piety expressed in 
this inimitable piece. 

It yet remains that, by comparing our cireum- 
stances and situation with those which were allotted 
to the Psalmist of Israel, we bring home to our- 
selves, in a familiar light, the subject-matter of 
this discourse ; and apply its lessons of unreproved - 
hilarity, and self-regulating freedom, to the future 
improvement of our minds and hearts, to the culti- 
vation of moral and religious tastes and habits, and 
to our establishment in stricter communion, and 
more intimate fellowship with the heavenly world, 
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. And in this place it may be noticed, that, while 
the devotional spirit which produced this divine 
hymn bears no common marks of dignity and ele- 
vation, it possesses, at the same time, qualities of 
simplicity and nearness, which serve to make its 
voice intelligible by the plainest understanding, 
and to bring its language home to every duly 
prepared heart. 

To this congregation that voice and language ad. 
dress themselves with more peculiar and appro- 
priate interest and force. We are living amidst 
like scenery, images, and occupations, with those 
the remembrance of which afforded to the piety of 
David, such delightful field for meditation, thank- 
fulness, and praise. And can we find around us 
no kindred themes to awaken like emotions of gra- 
titude and adoration ? Can we dwell in peace, en- 
compassed by the bounties, and delighting our- 
selves in the beauties of nature, yet find within our 
breasts no glad tribute to present in offering to na- 
ture’s God and King? Each lesser creature, 
throughout these fair worlds, rejoices to speak of 
his glory, and to sing his praise. ‘Though devoid 
of speech and language, yet their voice is heard: 
yea “their sound is gone out into all lands, and 
their words into the ends of the world.’ “ The 
heavens,” says the Psalmist, « declare the glory of 
God ; and the firmament showeth his handy work. 

I 
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Day unto day uttereth speech; and night unto 
night proclaimeth knowledge.” And can we alone, 
of all this visible creation, bring no meet offering 
to present before the Lord, on the holy and hidden 
altars of our hearts? no hallowed incense of praise 
and thanksgiving, to pour forth its odours in these 
inner temples? no morning sacrifice of duty and 
devotion to conciliate the favour, and to celebrate 
those mercies of our adorable Maker which are re- 
newed unto us day by day ? 

No, my brethren, let us not so dishonour our 
privileges as Christians, and our intelligence as 
men : let us not be outdone in gratitude by inferior 
and inanimate natures, the birds of the air, and 
the lilies of the field! Let us, rather, judge our- 
selves not unworthy to lead the gladsome choir of 
creation: and, in the hallelujahs of each opening 
year, while the heavens above are joyful, and the 
earth around us is glad ; while the floods clap their 
hands, and the valleys shout for joy ; while the 
mountains break forth into singing, and all the 
trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord: let our 
voices, and our hearts unite to swell “the high an- 
them of universal praise.” 

« Sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto 
the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the Lord; bless 
his name; show forth his salvation from day to day. 
For the Lord is great, and greatly to be praised : 


\ 
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Heis to be feared above all Gods. Give unto the 
Lord, O ye kindreds of the people; give unto the 
Lord glory and strength: give unto the Lord the 
glory due unto his name; bring an offering, and 
come into his courts. O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ; fear before him all the earth : 
before the Lord, for he cometh; for he cometh to 
judge the earth: He shall judge the world in right- 
eousness, and the people with his truth.” 

To conclude. Let us study not only to apply 
the words, but to imbibe also the hidden wisdom 
of these songs of Zion. In them are stored fruit- 
ful supplies for the spiritual wants and necessities 
of every state and condition of man. There the 
wise may largely increase in the only true know- 
ledge; and there they who are rich in this world’s 
goods, may learn to lay up unto themselves hea- 
venly treasures also; there the mourner may ga- 
ther comfort, the weary secure rest, the penitent 
and contrite heart find pardon and peace. Let us, 
then, as good Christian soldiers, be daily convers- 
ant with the lessons which this invaluable portion 
of Scripture furnishes for our discipline and train- 
ing in the school of-Christ: let us, not with our 
lips only, but with our hearts, with our best affec- 
tions, and throughout our lives, offer and’ present 
before the Lord our God the acceptable sacrifice 


of holiness and unreserved obedience: so shall 
12 
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the days of our prosperity be sanctified by the 
meekness, the tenderness, the sobriety of pure re-. 
ligion; so shall our sorrows and afflictions be 

sweetened and alleviated by the joys and consola- 

tions of the Holy One of Israel; so may we also 

be privileged to adopt the language of the Psalm- 

ist, and to indulge the same holy hope,—‘ Surely _ 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 

my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 

for ever.”’ 

“Thus,” to adopt the beautiful language of 
Bishop Horne, “Thus will the Lord our Re- 
deemer provide for us on earth, and thus he will 
conduct us to heaven; where we shall dwell to 
length of days, even the day of eternity, one fold, 
under one shepherd: a fold into which no enemy 
enters, and from which no friend departs; where 
we shall rest from all our labours, and see a period 
to all our sorrows; where the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving is heard continually ; where all the 
faithful, from Adam to his last-born son, shall , 
meet together, to behold the face of Christ Jesus, 
and to be blessed with the vision of the Almighty. 
‘ Where we shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on us, nor 
any heat: but the Lamb, which is in the midst of 
the throne, shall, feed us; and lead us to living 


fountains of water.’ ”’ 


DISCOURSE V. 


PSALM CIII. 1, 2. 


** BLESS THE LORD, O MY SOUL; AND ALL THAT IS WITHIN ME, 
BLESS HIS HOLY NAME. BLESS THE LORD, 0 MY SOUL 3 AND 
FORGET NOT ALL HIS BENEFITS.’ 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
Christianity, and were the matter of fact less fa- 
miliar than it necessarily is, must strike even un- 
reflecting minds as not. less interesting than re- 
markable, that so large a proportion of the daily 
practical instruction, and spiritual food, of the 
Christian world, should be derived from the sacred 
volume of the Old Testament. 

Withdraw, for example, from the whole canon 
of Scripture, the single book of Psalms ; and who 
will venture to calculate, or set limits to the loss 
and injury, that shall arise, in consequence, to the 
Church of Christ ? 
| This feature, is one signal result and exempli- 
fication of that unbroken community, not in spirit 
only, but in special acts and ordinances of worship, 
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which, through unnumbered particulars, the high 
Providence of God hath seen fit to order and 
maintain, between his church under the Gospel 
dispensation, and his Church under the abrogated 
dispensation of the law. 

The Psalms of penitence, of supplication, of 
thanksgiving and praise, formed, as is familiar to 
every intelligent reader, a chief part of the ap- 
pointed services both for priests and people, in 
the worship of the tabernacle and of the temple. 
And, in strict conformity with this prescriptive 
usage of the Jews’ religion, on the first institution 
of Christianity as A CHURCH, we find the same 
penitential, supplicatory, and eucharistic Psalms, 
not merely allowed by the apostles as a part of 
Christian worship, but introduced under the open 
sanction and zeal of their authority, throughout the 
churches. ‘“ Let the word of Christ,” saith Saint 
Paul to the Church at Colosse, ‘ dwell in you 
richly, in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing 
one another, in psalms.” ‘To the Church of Ephe- 
sus, at the same period, the Apostle of the Geniiles 
writes, that they should “ speak among themselves 
in hymns, and spiritual songs, and psalms, singing 
and making melody in their heart to the Lord.” 
While Saint James, again, in his admirable General 
Epistle, addressing himself to the converts through- 
out the East unto the faith of Christ from among 
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the dispersed tribes of Israel, refreshes in them, at 
once, the precepts of his beloved Brother in the 
- Gospel, and the animating prepossessions of their 
ancient worship,—‘ Is any among you merry? 
Let him sing psalms.” 

The character of the provision made in this por- 
tion of the Old Testament, in hymns and songs of 
praise and thanksgiving, for the fulfilment of this 
last apostolical injunction, is beautifully exempli- 
fied by David in the hundred and third Psalm. 

Of this eucharistic anthem, the matchless ex- 
pression both of individual and of catholic piety 
and praise, it is designed briefly to open out the 
scheme and structure in the following discourse. 

The principle on which the train of thought in 
the hundred and third Psalm manifestly proceeds 
is, the exemplification in religion, of the well- 
known maxim in morals, that true love of self, is 
the same with social love. Bringing this familiar 
principle to its interpretation, the Psalm will be 
found to consist of three parts. 

In the commencement, the meditations of the 
Royal Prophet break forth into the expression of 
individual thankfulness, for individual benefits and 
mercies. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. - Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healcth all 
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thy diseases : who redeemeth thy life from destruc: 
tion ; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies: who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things, so that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s.” 

It will be right and profitable for us to consider 
here, the course of the Psalmist’s private medita- 
tations. The first emotion of his heart evidently is, 
an overflowing sense of gratitude for the whole 
collective bounties and benefits of his Maker ; an 
opening most meet and “according unto right’’: 
for the cordial general sense of gratitude is ‘the 
only true preparative for specific acts of praise. 

This feeling, however, the Psalmist presently re- 
strains ; and collects his thoughts to consider the 
particular instances of God’s gracious mercies to- 
ward him; in order that, by the review of these 
particulars, he may be enabled to deepen and pro- 
long, both his inward sense, and his song of thanks- 
giving. 

And, here, he begins with that branch’ of the 
divine mercy which, to frail and fallible man, should 
stand ever foremost as a theme for thankfulness,— 
the forgiveness of his sins: * Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities.” This passage is plainly the ex- 
pression of a heart, to which watchfulness and 
self-examination were familiar. David, unquestion- 
ably, had much occasion to think on a forgiving 
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God, for unto him much had been forgiven. But 
every child of Adam, while he draws nigh unto 
God with the voice of thanksgiving, and comes into 
his courts with praise, stands deeply in need of the 
preparation of the Royal Penitent at the bottom of 
his heart;—‘* O! cleanse Thou me from my se- 
cret faults |” 

From the expression of his gratitude for this 
spiritual deliverance, the Psalmist rightly proceeds 
to return thanks before God, for all the temporal 
benefits and blessings vouchsafed to him. And 
first (the becoming tribute of a truly thankful 
spirit) he offers up his acknowledgements for 
former mercies bestowed, for past providential 
guardianship and preservation ; for the healing of 
his sickness and bodily infirmities, and for the re- 
deeming of his life from destruction. 

His thoughts here presently turn on a still more 
refreshing ground of gladness: his heart flows 
forth in a deeper strain, and his spirit rises as upon 
the eagle’s wing, while he reflects further on the 
goodness of that God, who not only had visited him 
in the hour of sickness, and restored his soul from 
death,—but who crowned him also, in after time, 
with mercies and loving-kindness. 

The thoughts of the Psalmist had now ranged 
over all the particulars, in which individual grati- 
tude might express the overflowings of a thankful 
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heart. And does the gratitude of David pause or 
slumber here? No, my brethren, his mind had now 
only reached a fit resting point, from whence to rise 
into a brighter region. His thoughts, his feelings, 
his joyful thanksgivings, now widen and expand 
within the Church of God, and among the chil- 
dren of his people. “« The Lord executeth righteous- 
ness and judgment, for all them that are oppressed 
with wrong. He shewed his ways unto Moses; his 
works unto the children of Israel.’”-—The song 
of David is no longer the offering of individual 
praise : it pours forth the thanksgivings of a nation. 
—“ The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. He will not alway 
be chiding ; neither keepeth he his anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor Te- 
warded us according to our iniquities. For look 
how high the heaven is in comparison of the earth; 
so great is his mercy also toward them that fear 
him. Look how wide also the East is from the 
West; so far hath he set our sins from us. Yea, 
like as a father pitieth his own children, even so 
is the Lord merciful to them that fear him. For he 
knoweth whereof we are made: He remembereth 
that we are but dust !” 

In these verses, where the Psalmist identifies 
himself with the whole people of Israel, we ob- 
serve the same overflowings of gratitude for the re- 
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mission of sins; the same expressions of thankful- 
ness for deliverance from violence and wrong ; and 
the same joyful acknowledgments of the compas- 
sion and mercy, long suffering and great goodness 
of the Lord,—with those which, in the preceding 
verses, he had poured forth as the individual tribute 
of his own heart: with this remarkable difference 
only, that the consciousness of his uttering here 
the thanksgivings of the church, seems to have 
swelled the heart of David into deeper and tenderer 
strains of praise. The wonderful picture which he 
draws, of the length and breadth, and depth and 
height, of the goodness of God toward his chosen 
people; the lively images under which he repre- 
sents the tender mercies of Jehovah toward them 
that fear him; the touching allusion to man’s origin 
and end,—all these are but expressions of the ful- 
ness of a heart, which embraced within its own 
glad tribute of praise, the praises also of the great 
congregation. 

Nor does the Royal Psalmist confine to the Is- 
raelitish nation only, the goodness of his Maker, or 
the thankfulness and gladness of his own heart: 
the remaining verses of this part, on the contrary, 
appear compassionately to include the whole hu- 
man race. ‘ The days of MAN are but as grass 3 
for he flourisheth as a flower of the field. For as 
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soon as the wind goeth over it,—it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more. But the 
merciful goodness of the Lord endureth for ever 
and ever upon them that fear him; and his righ- 
teousness upon children’s children: even upon 
such as keep his covenant ; and think upon his 
commandments to do them.” Tr 
The thanksgiving of David had now Sawielbe as 
far as the blessing itself of Abraham extended. 
The people of Israel, with the whole Church of 
God, are brought together in his hymn of private 
praise. And does not the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel now at length rest from his rejoicing ? Not 
so, my brethren: at this last and highest stage of 
earthly thanksgiving, he leaves the church mili- 
tant ; and calls upon the Church triumphant to 
join him in his song. ‘ The Lord lath prepared 
his seat in heaven; and his kingdom ruleth over 
all. O praise the Lord ye angels of his, ye that 
excel in strength; ye that fulfil his command- 
ments, and hearken unto the voice of his words. 
O praise the Lord all ye his hosts; ye ministers 
of his that do his pleasure.”? With this still unsa- 
tisfied, he summons inanimate nature to swell the 
tide of thanksgiving. “ O speak good of the 
Lord - ye works of his, in all places of hie do- 
minion.’ 
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Men and angels, the world and the Church, all 
things visible and invisible, animate and inanimate, 
_ are now gathered together in this hymn of rejoic- 
ing. And can aught yet remain? Yes, my bre- 
thren, there is still a space, a little city unexhaust- 
ed,—the Psalmist’s own heart. ‘* Bless thou the 
Lord, O my soul!” 

We have thus before us, in the hundred and 
third Psalm, the spirit and the scheme (if the de- 
voutest aspirations of a thankful heart may be treat- 
ed of without injury in formal language) according 
to which the Psalmist of old was used to conduct 
his eucharistic meditations. His voice of praise 
and thanksgiving, we observe, is first heard, where 
rightly and duly it had been at the first enkindled, 
in the quiet secret chambers of the heart. From 
this spring, the stream of gratitude, winding its 
salutary course through the various channels of 
personal and private mercies, presently swells into 
a feeling sense and participation of the divine be- 
nefits imparted to the Church and community at 
large, whereof he was an individual member. ‘As 
the stream enlarges, so naturally will enlarge the 
bed in which it flows. ‘The course of the Psalm- 
ist’s thoughts and thanksgivings still widens and 
expands, until it includes, not the universal Church 
only, and the whole community of mankind, but 
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angels, and archangels, and all the company of 
heaven. Amidst this vast unbounded expanse, 
still, however, is strictly and visibly preserved the 
sense of individual gratitude ; the individual sense 
of gratitude it is which thus fills the worlds: 
And as the heart of David was the source whence, 
at the first, it took its rise,—so the heart of David 
is the ocean into which, at the last, it returns,— 
‘‘ Bless thou the Lord, O my soul!” 

Here, then, we see verified, in the highest em- 
ployment,—praise and thanksgiving, of the high- 
est concern of man,—religion, the familiar principle 
of moral truth, that the true love of ourselves, and 
true social love, are one and the same thing. 

But if this principle admitted of being thus 
delightfully exemplified, amidst the restraints and 
providential impediments of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion; in the full and perfect dispensation under 
which, by the favour of God, we live, it both admits 
of, and lays claim to, incomparably deeper exem- 
plification. His view restricted by no local and 
temporary commandments ; his prejudices unaf- 
fected by hopes and interests peculiar to a provi- 
dentially selected people ; his community of spirit 
with the inhabitants of the earth bounded only by 
the boundaries of a church, whose limits coincide 
with the limits of the worldin which he dwells ;— 
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the Christian worshipper can know no restraints on 
the overflowings of his heartfelt gratitude, thank- 
fulness, and praise, but those which arise from po- 
verty and dryness at the spring. This is a state- 
ment for very calm and grave consideration : for 
it is very certain, that every individual member of 
Christ’s visible church, who finds, and who will 
continue to find himself incapable, of taking the 
Psalm which has been just examined, for the ex- 
pression of his personal and private thanksgiving 
and praise unto Almighty God his heavenly Fa- 
ther,—that every such individual baptized Christian 
shall one day render strict account of this failure ; 
account strict in exact measure and proportion, 
with the superior brightness of the illumination, 
the deeper efficacy of the principles, and the holier 
character and influences of the divine institution, 
which he has lived under and neglected. 

Let me here suggest for your further conside- 
ration, one or two short concluding practical re- 
flections ; the natural consequences and application 
of what is laid down for our instruction in this 
Psalm. 

And hence, in the first place, it plainly follows, 
that the spirit of praise and thanksgiving in a 
Church and nation, must be invariably proportion- 
ate, with the genuineness and extent of the opera- 
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tions of that same spirit, in the hearts of the indivi- 
dual members of either. Then only do we meetly 
render thanks to God for national and social 
mercies, when each individual member of the 
Church brings the tribute of a full heart, to the 
public offering of the people. 

Another inference equally obvious, but with too 
many it may be feared, less familiar in practice 
than it ought to be, is,—that to qualify us for the 
enjoyment of perfect communion, as individual 
members, with the Church militant here in earth, 
we should study to reach after, and attain unto, in- 
dividual community of spirit, with the members of 
the Church triumphant which is seated in heaven. 
Such is the spirit which animates Dayid’s medita- 
tions. He fears not to summon the angels of the 
Lord, and all the hosts of heaven, to unite with 
him in praise. 

The last deduction which I shall submit, re- 
flects back on the entire subject of the present 
discourse; and may be regarded as a safe and 
sure touchstone of the state and progress of 
Christ’s religion personally in our hearts. Where 
the heart of the individual is of a truth stored with 
the uncorrupted seed of this religion, it will be 
found, not in praise and thanksgiving only, but in 
its whole inward sense, and outward expression, of 
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a devout faith, to follow the course of the Royal 
Prophet’s meditations in this hundred and third 
Psalm. The inward Christianity of the individual 
member will gradually expand into community 
with the whole body of Christ; and all the enjoy- 
ments hence arising flow back with an abundant 
increase on the heart,—** Bless thou the Lord, O 


my soul !” 
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ST. LUKE II. 25. 


*‘ THERE WAS A MAN IN JERUSALEM, WHOSE NAME WAS SIMEON ; 
AND THE SAME MAN WAS JUST AND DEVOUT, WAITING FOR THE 


CONSOLATION OF ISRAEL; AND THE HOLY GHOST WAS UPON 
HIM.” 


In contemplating the national history of Judaism, 
we are painfully impressed, at the first view, by 
the apparently reversed order in which it presents 
the moral and religious character of the chosen 
people. In place of the national improvement in 
morals and religion, keeping pace with the course 
of time, and with the progressive increase and en- 
largement of means and opportunities: it would 
seem, that, as light and knowledge multiplied, and 
the communications from above became both more 
frequent and more edifying ; as the unbroken se- 
ries of Prophets extended into longer succession, 
and the word of the Lord, line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, unfolded itself gradually more 
and more to the eyes of their understanding, in 
the growing contents of the sacred volume ; that, 
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in precisely the reversed order and proportion of 
this progressive increment, the national piety of 
- Judaism narrowed and declined ; the Jewish people 
became less and less worthy of their singular and 
highly favoured lot. 

The Jewish history divides itself into two 
grand periods, so materially differing in character 
and complexion, that they require to be treated of 
under distinct views. ‘The analogy between those 
periods, however, is perfect : for, while there is an 
essential difference in the character of the national 
history, as a whole, throughout each portion spoken 
of; there is also an exact and striking parallel be- 
tween the two trains of circumstances and results. 

The former of the periods referred to, begins 
with the original settlement of the chosen people 
in Palestine ; and ends with the Babylonish capti- 
vity: the latter, commences with the return from the 
captivity ; and closes with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and the final dispersion of the Jews. 
Throughout both periods, as I have already stated, 
the progressive decline of the national piety is 
equally and painfully apparent. But the character 
of this decline, in each of the opposed terms, is es- 
sentially differenced by the consideration, that the 
defection of the former time, was marked by gross 
and sensible, where that of the latter, was distin- 
guished by spiritual idolatry. Such, in brief,,is the 
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two-fold outline of Jewish history, which I mean 
to examine as introductory to the subject of the 
text. . 

The imperfect form, and unsettled state of their 
civil polity, during the earlier ages of their esta- 
blishment in the land of promise, will fairly account 
for and extenuate much of that unhappy tendency 
to corrupt the true worship, which occasionally and 
partially manifested itself among the Israelites of 
those days. Even thus early in their history, how- 
ever, with much to lament, there occurs much also 
to cheer and to compensate: amidst manifold 
grievous temporal and spiritual transgressions, ever 
and anon, light breaks on the scene; and the eye 
is refreshed and gratified by the recurring spec- 
tacle of large bodies of the Israelitish nation, -cor- 
dially engaged in the worship and service of Jeho- 
vah, and giving lively evidence of a right spirit, of 
sound minds, and of true hearts, in their uncom- 
promising attachment and devotedness to the faith 
of their fathers, —“ to the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the Saints.” 

But in order to examine the moral history of the 
Jewish people with candour and impartiality, the 
just point of view, for our earlier researches, can 
hardly be carried higher than the foundation of the 
monarchy ; when the more fixed and permanent 
rule of kingly government naturally gave greater 
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consistency and regularity, to their ecclesiastical, 
as well as to their civil administration. 

The reigns of David and Solomon, accordingly, 
present a new and glorious face of things. The es- 
tablishment of the seat of worship at Jerusalem, by 
the former, and the erection and solemn dedication 
of the temple, by the latter, of these great mo- 
narchs, were attended with the most signal and be- 
neficial national results. No longer halting between 
two opinions, the people of Israel now ascended, 
with one heart and with one voice, unto the Mount 
of God. The national piety was periodically fed and 
confirmed, by the celebrations and solemnities of a 
fixed national worship. And, some darker shades in 
the history notwithstanding, both the public oc- 
currences, and the devotional productions, of those 
prosperous and happy reigns, give us every reason 
to conclude, that the services of God at Jerusa- 
lem were now annually attended by untold mul. 
titudes of true and faithful Israelites. 

From this high point of national attainment in 
morals and religion, we drop, not less painfully 
than unexpectedly, to a season of moral and spiri- 
tual national decline. The sad defection of king 
Solomon, in his latter years, opened wide the door 
for that utter defection of the Ten Tribes, both from 
their earthly, and from their heavenly Ruler, which 
took place under the disastrous reign of his son 
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Rehoboam. From this period forward (and es: 
pecially in the kingdom of Israel) the national pro- 
gress becomes nearly one continued descent, from 
evil to evil, from deterioration to deterioration. 
The mercy of God, nevertheless, is still watchful 
over his fallen people. Minister after minister is 
commissioned, message upon message is sent, to 
stay their downward course; to recover them, if 
they will yet be recovered, to the right way. The 
arms of the divine mercy are stretched forth in 
vain. Prophets are raised up, and predictions sent 
abroad, only, as if it had been, to aggravate the 
guilt, and increase the condemnation of apos- 
tate Israel. Still, however, even in the depths of 
this national degeneracy and decline, * God had 
not cast away his people :”” when idolatry and ini- 
quity were at the worst, in the wicked age and 
reign of the wicked Ahab, some fair traces still 
remained of the fruitfulness of Israel in better 
days. The despondency of the Prophet Elijah, 
who now supposed, that “ he alone was left” of all 
God’s righteous servants, is checked and corrected 
by the consolatory assurance from Jehovah, that 
there yet survived a company of faithful worship- 
pers; that “ He had yet reserved unto himself 
seven thousand men, who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal.” A forcible intimation how great must 
have been the numbering of the faithful in elder 
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and happier times. For, if a congregation of seven 
‘ thousand, was preserv ved, as a remnant, in the reign 
of Ahab, and amidst so universal a depravity of 
faith and manners, we cannot reasonably suppose 
that, in the reigns of Solomon and. David, the faith- 
ful could have been limited even to seventy times 
seven thousand. 

. The merciful course of God’s providence and. 
rule over them, and the national course and cha- 
racter of the chosen people, hold on thus, from 
age to age, in contrary order: the moral and spi- 
ritual condition of the nation at large, still sink- 
ing into lower and lower stages of decline, in pro- 
portion as the means and instruments of progress 
and improvement enlarged and multiplied around 
them: until at length, in the very height of their 
opportunities, and amidst the goodliest fellowship 
of prophets which had yet appeared. for their warn- 
ing and instruction, Samaria and Jerusalem were 
in their turns, taken and destroyed; and Israel 
and Judah successiyely led captive into foreign 
and hostile lands. 

From the period of the captivity, the national 
history of Judaism, properly so called, assumes a, 
new and independent form, Proyed in the fur 
nace of affliction, and refined by suffering, the 
character of the Jewish people emerged once more 
to the light of day, in its elder and happier tea- 
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tures. The long-lost and long-forgotten piety of 
the ancient time, revives and reappears in the 
captive children of Sion: and when the national — 
recovery was adequately effected, and the ap- 
pointed term of their visitation thus blessedly ac- 
complished, the men of Judah, the prophetic off 
spring of Rachel, according to the sure word of 
God, were brought “again from the land of th 

enemy.” 

From this time forth, accordingly, we are in- 
troduced to another order of things. During the 
captivity, the national character had not merely 
improved: it had undergone an essential change. 
The long cherished propensity of the Jews to idol- 
worship was dried up, and rooted out: and the 
Jewish nation, henceforward, continued undeviat- 
ingly true to the worship of Jehovah, uncontami- 
nated by any admixture with the perverse idolatry 
of their fathers. 

The commencement of this second period,— 
the return to Jerusalem, and the building of the 
latter temple, gave promise for the national piety 
of the Jews such as hardly had been given, at the 
earlier epochs of the first period,—the removal of 
the Ark to Mount Sion, and the erection of the 
former temple, in the days of Solomon and David. 

This fairer promise, however, only serves more 
painfully to disappoint the hopes which it is so welt 
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calculated to raise. As the current of Jewish history 
again rolls on, while the manifestations of the di- 
vine guardianship and goodness continue uninter- 
mitted, the Hebrew character degenerates apace. 
For the rude image-worship, and gross sensible 
idolatry of their forefathers, the Jews of the re- 
storation too easily learn to substitute idolatry of 
a refined and spiritual kind. If they no longer bow 
down, in stupid adoration, before images of gold 
and silver,—they now worship supremely the god 
of this world, the unrighteous Mammon, in their 
hearts. As avarice, envy, hatred, pride, ambition, 
strife, the baleful growth and offspring of this un- 
hallowed service, follow each other in deadly and 
quick succession, the self-devoted nation is seen to. 
drop incessantly from stage to stage of degrada- 
tion, until it subsides into one uniform level of rapid 
and deep decline. Torn by domestic factions ;. op- 
pressed by native, or insulted and enslaved by fo-. 
reign tyrants; the Jews of the latter days seem to 
have retained no one feature of resemblance to their 
favoured ancestors, save in their ingratitude and 
disloyalty to heaven. Here, indeed, the copy ex- 
celled the original: the impiety of the emulous 
offspring far outwent the impiety of the parent. 
stock: until, having passed through all the inter- 
mediate terms of ungodliness, the advent of the 
long foretold and long expected Messiah found 
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them, hardened, at once, in iniquity and in unbe-. 
lief ; ready to fulfil the measure of their sins; and: 
ripe for that sickle of destruction which was so. 
soon to be put forth to gather in the full vintage 
of the wrath of God. 

The decay of the national piety was now. at the : 
height : a fact of which we have awful proof and 
evidence in the following plain consideration. The 
people of the former captivity, it has been shown, 
were meliorated and amended by their sufferings 
thereby indicating that some spark of the life of 
God was yet alive within ; that, however dimi- 
nished and brought low, the national piety of Judah 
was not dead, but slumbered: the people of the 
final dispersion, on the contrary, were rendered 
only the more callous and reckless by their unpa- 
ralleled calamities ; thereby evincing, that the 
struggle, the long-protracted struggle, between 
good and evil was over; that the last embers of 
Jewish piety were extinct for ever. 

Thus, on a full review of the national nowiie of 
Judaism, as contemplated throughout its two grand 
epochs, the painful impression left on the whole, 
is this, —that the decline of the power, nearly uni- 
formly kept pace with the increase of the means, 
of religion ; that the popular piety decayed almost 
in exact proportion, as light, and knowledge, and 
instruments, and opportunities, grew and multi- 
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plied around ; while the moments which preceded 
their first, and their final, national ruin, were the 
_ very moments, in which the ministration of heaven 
was most actively interposed in their behalf; im 
which the tender mercies of Jehovah were poured 
forth upon his people with most bountiful and be- 
nignant abundance. 
~ We have now contemplated the Jewish history 
on the dark side; and the darkness is plainly of a 
character to require no ordinary relief. Nor are the 
national annals destitute of such relief: throughout 
those sacred records, there runs a thread of light, 
slender indeed, and, at intervals, partially shroud- 
ed and obscured; but still so clear, and bright, 
and vivid in its quality, as to shed a certain grace 
and lustre on the entire piece. 

The compensation to which I refer, and which 
every where meets the eye of impartial enquiry, 
lies here,—that, as Jewish piety diminished in 
quantity, it still deepened in quality; that, as the 
body of the nation fell from one degree of moral 
and spiritual decline and degeneracy to another, 
a series of individual worthies arose in fair suc- 
cession, the spirit of whose piety grew still bright- 
er and brighter, in proportion as the national dark- 
ness thickened and prevailed around; until, like 
the sun emerging from the mists and obscurity of 
the night-season, it broke forth in full strength, 
from amidst that * gross darkness’ which then 
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«covered the people,” to meet and mingle with 
the congenial light of the everlasting Gospel ; 
until it shone more and more unto that perfect 
day. 

Indications of this grateful and refreshing com- 
pensation are discernible throughout the two 
grand epochs of Jewish history. While the crisis 
of the former ruin advanced nationally, we observe 
a gradually increasing stream of burning and shin- 
ing individual lights. The order of piety whose 
foundations were laid in Israel’s better days, and 
in the reigns and the devotional productions of Da- 
vid and of Solomon ; is still more happily exempli- 
fied, because exemplified without a shade, in times 
of general depravity and corruption. Through the 
most clouded and unhappy periods of the national 
history, prior to “the carrying away into Babylon,” 
the schools of the Prophets still nobly vindicated 
the honour of Jehovah, and the power of true re- 
ligion. Thus, we meet an Elijah and an Elisha, in 
the days of Ahab: an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, an Ezekiel, 
with a host of lesser lights, in the evil times which 
immediately preceded or followed the captivity : 
while the various books and pieces of Holy Scrip- 
ture which were now continuously produced, give 
ample testimony to the existence and maturity of 
a like’ spirit in others, whose works, indeed, remain 
after them, but whose characters and whose names 
are known in heaven only. This whole united fel- 
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lowship bears abundant witness to the abiding 
power and presence, among his chosen people, of 
that ‘ God, who, at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, spake, in times past, unto the fathers by 
THE PROPHETS.” 

The series of the second period, from the limit- 
ed amount of the historical remains, is necessa- 
rily marked with less distinctness : but its unbrok- 
en continuity is not the less undoubted. The cha- 
racteristic quality of Israelitish piety, which arose 
in an early age of the former epoch, with the harp 
of David; was, in the time of the Babylonish bond- 
age, raised to life anew by a new race of Jewish 
worthies. Daniel now appears, with the three chil- 
dren, and sundry more; and the harp of David re- 
vives, only with softened tone, in the dejected and 
mournful, but deep-flowing and delightful strains 
of the Hebrews of the captivity. As the season of 
prosperity returns, Mordecai, Esther, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, give convincing proof of the permanent suc- 
cession of individual Jewish piety ; and not of 
the permanence only, but of the pure intrinsic ex- 
cellence of that piety, which, as exemplified in 
them, was triumphant over the temptations of 
wealth, and rank, and worldly grandeur,—some of 
the severest trials to which human nature can be 
exposed. And Malachi, in fine, the last of the 
Prophets, while he admonishes his people of the 
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commencement, and faithfully forewarns them of 
the fatal progress of their second national decline, 
stands forward, in his own person, a living speci- 
men.of the unbroken sacred band of those «* who 
feared the Lord,’’ and who, united in tthe fast com- 
munity of this holy fear, «spake often one ‘to an- 
other.’ Here, at length, we reach a great chasm ; 
but a chasm, be it observed, occasioned by the 
failure of history, not by any ascertained deficiency 
of examples. On,every ground of reason and ana- 
logy, on the contrary, we are bound to infer, that 
the unrecorded examples of pure individual piety, 
in the latter, corresponded and kept pace, with the 
recorded examples, in the former days; that, as 
the times nationally grew worse, the piety of indi- 
viduals became gradually deeper and more evan- 
gelic. Some noble specimens of faith and patience 
are held upto our view, in authentic, if not autho- 
ritative, records of Judah’s latter day : many,more, 
doubtless, lie. buried in the womb of time, and in 
their own unobtrusive privacy ‘of goodness: the 
concluding steps of the process are concealed, but 
its glorious.fruits are manifested in the characters 
of Simeon and Anna. | 
« And, behold, there;was'a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon;.and the,same,man was 
just .and devout, waiting for ithe consolation ,of 
Israel ; andthe Holy.Ghost was upon,him. And 
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it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that 
he should not see death, before he had'seen the 
Lord’s Christ. And ‘he came, by the Spirit, into 
the temple : and when the'parents brought in the 
child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of the 
law, then took he him up in his arms, and blessed 
God, and said: 


** Now releasest thou thy servant, Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace : 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of 
all peoples : 
A light for the unveiling of the Gentiles ; 
And the glory of thy people Israel.” * 


** And there was one Anna, a prophetess, the 
daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser : she 
was of a great age, and had lived with an husband 


* The Song of Simeon being properly a poem, and | formed 
strictly after the model and rules of the poetry of the Hebrews, 
I take the liberty of adopting the version and distribution of this 
hymn, as given by my friend Archdeacon Jebb, in his “’Sacred 
Literature.” (See Sacr. Lit. Sect»xxii. p. 419.) In the: next 
Discourse I shall use a similar freedom, on the same grounds, in 
introducing the hymn of the Virgin Mary. For the strictly 
poetical character of these productions, as also of the Song of 
Zacharias, the reader will consult the ‘Work just ‘referred to, 
Sect. xx. xxi. xxii. pp. 391—428. 
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seven years from her virginity ; and she was a 
widow of about fourscore and four years ; which 
departed not from the Temple, but served God, 
with fastings and prayers, night and day. And she, 
coming in that instant, gave thanks likewise unto 
the Lord ; and spake of him to all them that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem.” 

The testimony here borne by Saint Luke, to 
these two illustrious Temple worshippers, plainly 
extends beyond the individual cases. Prostrate as 
the national character of Judaism now lay, Simeon 
and Anna, it yet appears, were not altogether 
solitary in their spiritual service. Others there 
were, like faithful with them, “ who waited for the 
consolation of Israel :”? others there were, like 
hopeful with them, ‘ who looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem.” In examining, therefore, what is 
recorded in Scripture of those eminent persons, 
we are not authorized to contemplate them as 
standing alone: we are not authorized to contem- 
plate them as standing alone in their generation ; 
but we are invited to consider them in a still more 
attractive light: as examples, namely, of the rare 
certainly and unobserved, but fruitful and pro- 
found individual piety of their day ; as specimens 
of that faithful remnant of true worshippers, 
which the God of Israel had yet reserved unto him- 
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self, of that goodly fellowship of « Israelites in- 
deed,” among whom they dwelt, and unto whom 
they belonged. © 

It is in this particular light that I propose to 
view the characters of Simeon and Anna, in the 
present discourse. 

The intrinsic excellence, the matured profi- 
ciency, the extraordinary moral and spiritual at- 
tainments, of these kindred souls. (with whose 
names and works of righteousness we so nearly 
close the long and glorious catalogue of Jewish 
worthies), are amply attested, in the concise, but 
clear and satisfactory, notices, which have been 
above recited from Saint Luke’s Gospel. By the 
testimony of this Evangelist concerning Simeon 
and Anna, we are brought to know, that, from 
youth upward even to ‘a good old age,’? the ser- 
vice of Jehovah had been the delight of their 
hearts, and the uninterrupted business of their 
lives: that, in reward of their faith and in just 
return for their righteous perseverance, they had 
attained, through the divine assistance, to the 
state and privileges of ‘ the true worshippers,” 
had learnt to ‘* worship God in spirit and in 
truth’’: that their piety, consequently, was not only 
genuine and conscientious, but fervent and deep : 
that they had walked in the quiet paths of virtue 
and religion, until a heavenly conversation had 
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brought them, sradually, near and nearer unto 
heavenly objects ; until faith and hope had acquired 
a permanent ascendancy over sight and sense 5 un- 
til the Holy Spirit of God, lastly, vouchsafed Him- 
self to communicate a prophetic foretaste of the 
plessedness which was fast approaching. 

Such, in brief, is the general outline of the 
two characters, as sketched by the Evangelist: an 
outline which, through every feature, is expressed 
in his short account of Simeon ; and which is not 
less distinctly implied in the still shorter narrative 
respecting the aged Prophetess Anna. 

The Gospel history thus affords us, at the first 
view, a remarkable insight, into the personal qua- 
lities and attainments of those exemplary and dis- 
tinguished individuals. It is only suitable, how- 
ever, to the interest and importance of the subject, 
that we should carry our enquiries still further ; 
and endeavour to reflect some collateral and sub- 
sidiaty lights, on the direct testimony of Scripture. 
It is desirable, in a word, that we should make 
the scriptural passages adduced, the foundation of 
more enlarged investigation: and haying learnt, 
at the only authoritative source, what the chief 
‘qualities and attainments were, which characterized 
the faith of Simeon and Anna, that we should pro- 
ceed’ to examine into and ascertain the process of 
acquirement ; the means by which these qualities 
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were first quickened, and afterwards cultivated 
and matured; the paths in which those attain- 
ments were originally pursued after, and eventually 
arrived at. Such topics of enquiry, while they wor- 
thily exercise the understanding, cannot, if engaged 
in with a right spirit, fail, at the same time, to im- 
prove and benefit the heart. 

In order to extend ourselves with advantage on 
the foregoing heads, it will be necessary, as far as 
practicable, to enlarge the sources of our materials. 
In the ensuing reflexions, therefore, on these gos- 
pel characters, I shall draw my materials, indiffe- 
rently, from the concise relations of the Evange- 
list, from collateral passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and from the general analogy furnished by 
the ascertained character of Judaism in that day 5; 
its spirit and usages, its practices and habits, con- 
sidered as essentially contradistinctive and opposed 
to the cases and characters before us. 

In this view, our enquiry into the condition of 
Simeon and Anna, into the rise and origin of their 
happy state, and into the grounds and method of 
their moral and spiritual progress, will proceed, 
simply, on the plain and reasonable principle, that 
they are to be regarded as having pursued through 


* For a more full opening out of the generic character of Juda- 
ism, properly so called, I would refer the reader to Discourse XI. 
Parts I. II.; of this Volume. 
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life, a course precisely the opposite of that, which 

was with so fatal effects embraced by the majo- 

rity of their countrymen : that they are to be con- 

sidered, as having duly and diligently studied and 

observed those precepts of God’s holy law, which 
the great mass of the Jewish nation systematically 

neglected ; as having reduced to their just place 
and estimate those observances, on which the body 

of their contemporaries implicitly relied as the ap- 

pointed and adequate means and instruments “a 

salvation. 

The New Testament contains abundant snblotin 
tion respecting both the state of religious belief, 
and the prevailing spirit, practices, and habits of 
the Jewish people, at the period now spoken of. 
And, by attending a little closely to the recorded 
exemplifications of the Gospels, we shall be easily 
qualified to gather, in the way of analogy and con- 
trast, the prevalent habits, practices, and tempera- 
ment of affections, which must) have gone to the 
formation of the characters of Simeon and Anna; 
or rather, I will put it, to the production of the ge- 
neric character of that little company of true Is- 
raelites, which Simeon and Anna approved them-. 
selves worthy to represent. riba 

The generic character of the nation at jlatete at 
the period of our Lord’s advent, lay, it is well - 
known, in a scrupulous and inordinate study and 
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observance of the lesser, to the neglect of the 
weightier matters of the law: after the example 
of their blind and infatuated spiritual guides, the 
Jewish people of that day, paid tithe, indeed, dili- 
gently, of mint, and anise, and cummin; while 
they recklessly pretermitted their highest legal ob- 
ligations, judgment, mercy, faith, and the love of 
God. The practice of the class of worshippers 
which Simeon and Anna represent, may with con- 
fidence be presumed to have been conducted and 
regulated on exactly opposite grounds : these lights 
of their generation (lights which shone the more 
brightly by reason of the surrounding darkness) 
while, conformably with the spirit of our Lord’s 
after teaching, they would pay due reverence even 
to the least and lowest of the prescribed ordi- 
nances of the Mosaic law, doubtless supremely de- 
voted their thoughts, and dedicated their hearts, 
to the practical study and observance of the Old 
Covenant, in its substance and its spirit (that sub- 
stance which edifieth, that spirit which giveth life) ; 
in its moral ordinances, in its inward obligations, 
in its uncompromising direction of the whole mind 
and heart to God, in its restrictions, not on the 
outward life and actions only, but on the passions 
and affections, on principles and motives, on the 
yet unembodied thoughts, and unfulfilled imagi- 
nations of the man within. Again: the Jews of 
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the latter time were not more remarkable for the 
hollow and superficial character of their legal ser- 
vices, than for the spirit of pride and presumption 
in which those low and imperfect services were per- 
formed. The faithful few, on the other hand, who, 
like the holy antients of whom we treat, still “ wor- 
shipped the Lord with holy worship,” we may feel 
assured, were not more distinguished by the intrinsic 
worth and excellence of their spiritual sacrifices, 
than by the spirit of unaffected lowliness and hu- 
mility wherein those acceptable sacrifices were of- 
fered up. The care of the Jews at large was, that 
they might approve themselves to the world; and 
the natural consequence of this ungodly care, that, 
while “ outwardly they appeared righteous unto 
men, within they were full of hypocrisy and ini- 
quity.”” The care of such as Simeon and Anna was, 
that they might approve themselves before God ; 
and the natural result of this better care, a happy 
superiority to the despotism of human judgment, 
growing out of inward purity and integrity of soul, 
springing from a heart throughly cleansed by the 
power, and conscious to itself of the abiding pre- 
sence, of the Spirit of God. Much of the national 
religion of the Jews consisted in the cultivation of 
an uncharitable and exclusive spirit ; a spirit which 
fondly arrogated to themselves the divine favour, 
as God's peculiar heritage and chosen people, and 
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which proudly shut out all. other kindreds of the 
earth from part or lot, either in the present, or the 
_ promised, benefits and bounties of heaven. Much 
of the personal religion of those who were like- 
minded with Anna and with Simeon, no doubt 
consisted in perfectly an opposite temper and 
frame; in the cultivation of a spirit of perfect 
charity towards all men; of a spirit, which, enter- 
ing with congenial discernment into the true tenor 
and scope of prophecy; rejoiced to mark and con- 
template the gladsome promises of the prophetic 
Scriptures, as they unfolded, reach beyond reach, 
into benefits and blessings, which should extend, 
eventually, over all the nations of mankind. . 
These several inferences, which are naturally 
suggested and enforced, by the ordinary laws of 
analogy, and by the plain reason of the case, are, 
in truth, nothin more than a circumstantial ex- 
position of Saint Luke’s short testimony, already 
adduced, to the character and earthly course of 
the devout and righteous Simeon. His fidelity in 
the fulfilment of “ the weightier matters of the 
law,” his sincerity, his faith, his love, his patience, his 
integrity of principle, and uprightness of life and 
conversation, his spiritual mindedness, his purity, 
simplicity, and lowliness of heart, are, each and all, 
distinctly brought out, or significantly indicated, 
through the successive clauses of the gospel record: 


Fe 
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while the evangelic charity of this man of God is, 
there, signally proclaimed and honoured in the 
words of that last confession in his dying song; 
that confession which attests his reception of “ the 
child Jesus,” not as the Messiah of the Jews only, 
but as the Saviour also of the benighted heathen 
world; -as ‘‘a light to lighten the Gentiles,” no 
less than as the promised hope, and joy, and 
** glory of God’s people Israel.” 

But, over and above the testimony which the 
narrative of the Evangelist bears to the ‘ many 
talents’? acquired by this reverend antient, the lan- 
guage of Simeon himself, in the opening petition 
of his song, seems clearly to mark out the process 
of acquirement: to trace back his successful pro- 
gress to its origin and source ; and to bring forward 
into view, for the use and example of others, the 
particular first-principle of conduct, which opera- 
ted to guide his intention, and to shape his steps, 
fixedly and undeviatingly towards the recorded 
consummation. .What I mean to remark in the 
tenor of his opening prayer is this, that, hence, we 
learn, that, from the outset of his course, Simeon 
had his eye directed on the close; he considered 
the end; the object of his life had been, that he 
might ‘‘ depart in peace.”’ 

To this settled purpose of soul, early embraced 
and affectionately pursued, we ‘may, with safety, 
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refer, the whole blessed results which are disco- 
vered to us, in the full though transient glimpse 
of his character afforded in the Gospel. Such 
being the foundation, we easily advance, by natural 
analogies, to ascertain the materials which were 
likely to be employed in the construction of the 
building. If the body of his unhappy countrymen 
were betrayed, by the hardness of their hearts and 
their consequent insensibility of things spiritual, 
into shallow and short-sighted conceptions of reli- 
gion; if the Jews of that day were thus, collec- 
tively, led, to devote their attention to the study 
of rites and ceremonies, of outward ordinances and 
observances, to the neglect of what could alone 
minister food and nutriment to the inner man: 
Simeon, by the natural action of that first-principle 
which he had adopted, and in virtue of the se- 
riousness of mind and tenderness of heart insepa- 
rable from such a first-principle, would be equally 
led, to search the Scriptures in another order, and 
with a very different aim. Regarding it as the 
great olject of living, that he might be fit to die, he 
would intuitively apply himself to fathom the mo- 
ral and spiritual depths of the Old Covenant; he 
would turn instinctively, for edification and instruc- 
tion in righteousness, to the proper sources of both 
—to the example of the patriarchs, to the teaching 
of the prophets, to the deep and diversified expe- 
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rience of the authors of the Psalms. Where the 
Jewish people reverting to the annals of their his+ 
tory, looked back, with proud complacency, on 
their ancestry in the mass ; confounding, in their 
false and undistinguishing self-esteem, the just 
with the unjust, the evil with the good ; boasting 
themselves alike as the descendants of Abraham, 
and as the children of the unrighteous slayers of 
the prophets: the eye of Simeon, in the annals of 
his forefathers, would sympathetically rest on the 
long succession of individual Jewish worthies. His 
kindred spirit would successively find congenial 
food, in the faith of Abraham, in the meekness of 
Moses, in the patience, and resignation to the will 
of heaven, of righteous Job: now, it would stoop, 
with Solomon, to consider the vanity of all worldly 
objects and pursuits, or to contemplate “ the won- 
ders of divine workmanship” even in the minutest 
productions of nature; again, it would ascend, 
with king David, into the very ‘‘ heaven of hea- 
vens,” there to behold and study, to praise and 
to adore, the author and giver of every good and 
perfect. gift, the Almighty and All-merciful Jeho- 
vah ; the hearer of prayer, the bestower of grace, 
the acceptor of repentance, the forgiver of sins, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the end, 
the origin and final cause of all things. 

With any who have acquainted themselves in 
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this practical way, with these practical portions of 
the Old Testament, it will be needless to enlarge 
~ on the value and variety of the means and instru- 
ments of improvement, which they possess and 
supply. His understanding cultivated, and his 
heart duly disciplined in such a school, the true 
Israelite could not fail to advance, from grace to 
grace, even until he attained the full measure of 
evangelic virtue : and that to such measure of pro- 
ficiency, this true Israelite eventually did attain, 
we need no further witness to assure us than the 
witness of his eucharistic dying hymn. In this 
delightful piece, we see the spirit of individual 
Jewish piety carried to the height, and big with 
the joyous breathings of an anticipated Gospel. 
But conversant, as his whole character bespeaks 
him to have been, with the lives and examples of 
his illustrious fellow-worthies in the earlier time, 
Simeon would necessarily derive more than mere 
personal edification, from the scripture records con- 
cerning those men of faith, those servants of the 
most high God,” who there stand registered, at 
once, as monuments of the past, and as the models 
of future ages. He would naturally inherit, with 
the faith of his father Abraham, some portion of 
that enlarged and excursive spirit, by virtue of 
which the faithful patriarch desired to see his 
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Lord’s day, (to see it, in the distance of futurity, 
and through the veil of time,) ‘ and saw it, and 
was glad :’’? he would imbibe equally with the hu- 
mility of Moses, the penetrating foresight of this 
man of God, even that strong foresight and appre- 
hension of things to come, which enabled Moses, 
amidst his unparalleled trials, to stand fast, as bear- 
ing, not his own burthen, but “the reproach of 
Christ,” ‘to endure, as seeing the Invisible One”’: 
and, in the study, lastly, of the varied strains of 
David, he would early learn to unite, with the de- 
votional fervour, the prophetic fire, of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, that living fire which ever 
sprang fresh from the altar of the heart.—** As I 
was musing,” saith David, “the fire kindled ; at 
the last, I spake with my tongue.” In a word, like 
pure and. spiritually-minded himself, he would be 
alike competent with his glorious forerunners, 
those lights of the former ages ‘of which the. 
world was not worthy,” to understand those things 
which are spiritually discerned. 

It is obvious, to every eye and comprehension, 
with how great advantage such a spirit, so formed 
and nurtured, must have drawn near to drink at 
the inspired and inspiring fountains of the prophetic 
Scriptures. Here, the matured and experienced 
faith of Simeon, would quickly find and open fresh 
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and inexhaustible supplies of the waters of life, 
of light and knowledge, of truth and wisdom, of 
well-grounded confidence, of hope which maketh 
not ashamed, of love, peace, joy, and everduring 
consolation. In the lofty imagery of Ezekiel he 
would be prepared to discern the all-prevailing 
power, the ineffable majesty, and the proper and 
inherent divinity, of that seed of promise, in whom 
all the kindreds of the earth were to be blessed: 
in the pathetic language of Jeremiah he would be 
qualified to recognize, the character of that pro- 
phet which should arise in the likeness of Moses 
(the meek, the patient, the suffering Moses!), and 
unto whom Israel should give ear: while, in the 
alternate flights and falls of the winged spirit of 
Tsaiah, in those clear and graphical descriptions, 
which now paint the Eternal and Almighty Son in 
the bosom and glory of the Eternal and Almighty 
Father, now make present to the mind’s eye the 
lowly offspring of the Virgin, poor, despised, des- 
titute, rejected, persecuted, and slain, he would see 
the apparently rival relations of fellow prophets 
marvellously blended and made one; he would 
own the predicted anti-type and successor of Da- 
vid, whom David, in the spirit, points out, at 
once, as the anointed King of Israel, and as the 
Christ crucified, as the lowly sufferer for sin, and 
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as the victorious Son of God and Sayiour of the 
world; in fine, he would be duly instituted to re- 
ceive, in the person of the expected Messiah, the 
power of God, and the weakness of man, the glory 
of angels, and the scorn and reproach of mortals, 
the joy of heaven, and the shame and stumbling- 
block of earth, the subject of sorrow, of suffering, 
of pain, of death, and the triumphant conqueror 
over sin, the power of death, and hell. 

With a mind and heart thus enlightened and 
made ready, can we then marvel at the results 
which, in the example of Simeon, the gospel his- 
tory records to have taken place ? Can we marvel 
that the expectant faith of this holy antient should 
unhesitantly recognize and acknowledge the 
hope of Israel, in the holy child Jesus: that it 
should descry, through the visible weakness of 
helpless infancy, the in-born strength and power 
of Godhead : ‘that it should mark, in ‘the illu- 
mined countenance of * the carpenter’s son,” the 
advent of “ the root and offspring of David,” the 
rising of «the bright and morning Star’? Can 
we marvel, that, to the possessor of such-like 
faith, it should be graciously revealed, “ that he 
should not see death, until he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ??? Can we marvel, lastly, at the prophetic 
depth and reach of Simeon’s anticipations respect- 
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ing the future triumphs of the King Messiah, 
which are disclosed in the joyful thanksgiving of 
~ his dying song ? 
«Then took he him up in his arms, and blessed 
God, and said: 


____* Now releasest thou thy servant, Lord, 
~ According to thy word, in peace : 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of 
all peoples : 
A light for the unveiling of the Gentiles ; 
And the glory of thy people Israel.” 


In the preceding observations, the subject of 
the text, and of its important context, has, I trust, 
been sufficiently examined and opened out, to be- 
come, in great part, its own application. In closing 
my remarks on this place of Scripture, it may 
suffice, therefore, to point out, such practical uses 
and reflexions as naturally arise from the charac- 
ters of Simeon and Anna, taken in their most 
comprehensive aspect, and viewed as connecting 
links between Judaism and Christianity... This ap- 
plication I will make in few words. 
~The analogy between law and gospel, between 
the Old and the New Testament, obtains in so 
many undoubted particulars, that it is only follow- 
ing the order of Providence, and the course of 
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things, to presume and reason from its existence 
here. .On the received general grounds of analogy, 
we may, therefore, conclude, that the two-fold 
process of the divine government, and progress of 
events, which, in the present discourse, have been 
traced in the history of Judaism, will, on examina- 
tion, be found to have their counterparts and pa- 
rallels, in the annals and occurrences of the Ca- 
tholic Church: that in both systems, on the great 
scale, will be equally observable, successive periods 
of proficiency and decline ; and that in both, on 
the minute scale, the decline and fall of national 
piety will be seen alike corrected and compensated, 
by the rise of a series, unobserved and limited but 
adequate and unbroken, of burning and shining 
individual lights. 

The conclusion which is thus naturally suggest- 
ed by the general analogy, will be cleared and 
substantiated by reference to the facts. ‘The alter- 
nate diffusion and decay of piety throughout the 
Church of Christ, is matter of history too well 
known to require specific elucidation: and the 
corrective and compensatory process, in times of 
degeneracy and decline, if, from the nature of the 
case, less obvious and familiar, is, with not the 
less certainty, discoverable by all, who will bestow 
competent attention on the proper sources of in- 
formation ; who will study the changes of the 
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Church Catholic, not in its historical records 
merely (records, which but too generally have re- 
ceived their colouring from the breath of contro- 
versy, and from the spirit of party), but in its de- 
votional productions, and its practical remains. 

By these incontrovertible registers it can be 
shewn, that the hope of Christendom, in her dark- 
est periods, had still shelter left whereunto it might 
safely retire, had still props provided whereon it 
might confidingly recline. ‘The piety of better 
days, secured, by retreat from a degenerate world, 
and heightened, by its silent and secret pro- 
gress within the hearts of individuals, was still to 
be found in the solitude of the wilderness, or in 
the seclusion of the convent: and a single manual 
of devotion’, by an uncertain author, which yet 
has united in its praise and approval, the suffrages 
of all, throughout the Western Church, of what- 
ever sect or society, party or profession, to whom 
the interests of practical Christianity are dear, sur- 
vives, an abiding testimony of the care of its ado- 
rable Head for the preservation, through the worst 
of ages, of true religion in his church ; stands, a 
lasting memorial and remembrancer of the concord 
and community of spirit, between the saints of the 
Christian world, and the Simeons and the Annas 
of other days. 
. © Thomas a Kempis. 
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‘The analogy of the two cases thus far esta- 
blished, it only remains, that we endeavour so to 
bring before us the case of the Jews, that we may 
be qualified to turn the example and experience 
of the Jewish history to their true account, as 
providentially designed, for the warning and edifi- 
cation of the Christian church and world. 

Hence, then, inthe first place, we learn (a lesson 
assuredly, most appropriate at the present days 
and in the state and temper of the times in which 
we live), that, in the ordinary course of -Provi- 
dence and conduct of the church, the most widely 
diffused piety, is neither the safest, nor the most 
lasting: that periods of national fervour are too 
commonly replaced, by periods of national luke- 
warmness and coldness: that seasons of religious 
excitement and activities, are too generally suc- 
ceeded, by seasons of gross immorality, and of 
open irreligion; of immorality, inflamed by the 
sense of release from past restraint ; of irreligion, 
hardened in the process of transition from heat/to_ 
cold, as iron, passing from fire through water, is 
converted into steel. 

Hence, again, we are instructed, that no depth 
of degeneracy, no degree of apostate wickedness in 
the church or world around us, should have power 
to depress our righteous confidence, or to shake 
our faith: that the High Providence of God is, in 
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all times and _ vicissitudes, alike watehful, not ‘for 
the preservation only, but. for the progress, of his 
- own glorious building: that, where the many prove 
unfaithful, his spirit will descend, with a propor- 
tionately abundant increase, on the faithful few : 
that, when men and manners are at the worst, the 
piety of individuals (as we see in the answer of God 
to faithful Abraham concerning the cities of the 
plain) shall prove more than sufficient, to counter- 
balance and redeem the apostacy of nations. 

_ Hence, lastly, we are taught, that, in every 
change of Christianity and season of the Church, 
whether Religion raises her honoured head amidst 
the multitude, or retires, with the meek and lowly 
Jesus, to the lake, the desert, or the mountain-top, 
the prime concern and care of Christ’s faithful 
followers, of nations as of individuals, of the many 
as of the few, should be, to cultivate, each one, his 
own spirit ; to keep, each one, his own heart: the 
many, that they may ensure the preservation of 
food, meet for the culture, in after times, of indi- 
vidual piety ; the few, that they may duly qualify 
themselves to become the seed of future national 
fruitfulness, of a final abundant harvest. 

The sum of the whole is this: that we weigh 
well and consider, how it behoveth us to beware, 
lest, where the faith of the antient Jewish wor- 
thies, here exemplified in the characters of Simeon 
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and Anna, rose, gradually, to the full level of 
evangelic virtue, we, on the contrary, should be 
found to sink, gradually, from that high eminence, 
on which, as followers of Christ, we stand, to the 
low and miserable level of carnal Judaism ; retain- 
ing, indeed, the form of godliness, but denying 
the life, and grace, and power thereof. 

Let us not, my brethren, be so minded: rather 
let us, by God’s grace, raise our minds and hearts 
to emulate those good examples: like as Simeon 
and Anna worshipped in the temple of Jerusalem, 
let us also worship with holy worship (morning, 
and evening, and at noon-day), in the better temple 
of our bodies, in the holier sanctuary of our hearts. 
So shall we, like them, be prepared to depart unto 
our Lord in peace ; so shall our eyes, like their’s, 
be privileged to see His salvation. 


DISCOURSE VII. 


ST. LUKE II. 19. 


© BUT MARY KEPT ALL THESE THINGS, AND PONDERED THEM IN 
HER HEART.” 


Tue earlier dispositions of Divine Providence which 
prepared the way for the advent of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, are distinguished by a remarkable common 
feature of agreement, which can hardly escape the 
notice of attentive readers of the Old Testament. 
I speak of the correspondence observable in the 
characters of those individuals who were, at sundry 
times, marked out and separated from the whole 
community of mankind, to continue the line of de- 
scent from our first parents to the promised Mes- 
siah. Of Noah, who was chosen to be the second 
founder and father. of the human race, the single 
connecting link between the first and the second 
Adam, we have this fair record, “* And Noah was 
a just man, and perfect in his generation, and Noah 
walked with God.” At a more advanced period of 
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the sacred history, the patriarch Abraham was set 
apart from the great family of mankind, from his 
countrymen, his kinsfolk, and his father’s house, 
to become the: direct lineal ancestor of that pro- 
mised seed in whom all the kindreds of the earth 
were to be blessed. The character of Abraham, 
the friend of God, will not allow of being treated in 
a cursory or compendious view’. We possess, how- ; 
ever, a satisfactory and unerring index to his cha- 
racter in the consideration, that, after the lapse of 
nearly four hundred and thirty years, the words 
of the testimony borne unto righteous Noah were 
delivered anew, as a precept and ordinance of 
God, to the faithful Patriarch his descendant ; 
«© And the Lord appeared unto Abraham, and said, 
I am the Almighty God, walk before me and be 
thou perfect.” . 

A further prominent example of this moral cor- 
respondence, is’ brought before us in the selection 
of David: in whom the line of the Messiah’s de- 
scent. was to be finally narrowed, from a chosen 
people and tribe, to a chosen individual; from a 
Father of nations, to a family of kings. 

The grounds on which the stripling David was 
chosen from amongst all the sons of Jesse, are 
sufficiently disclosed in the answer of God to the 


7 For a masterly and instructive discourse on the character of 
‘Abraham, see Archdeacon Jebb’s Sermons, Serm. V. 
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Prophet, when Eliab, the elder brother, was reject- 
ed. ‘ And Samuel said, Surely the Lord’s anoint- 
ed is before him. But the Lord said unto Sarnuel, 
Look not on his countenance, or on the height,of 
his stature, because I have refused him... For the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth:, man, looketh on 
the outward appearance ;_ but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.” A principle of choice, in this remark- 
able instance, well explained and illustrated by a 
passage of the hundred and first Psalm; where 
the royal Prophet, taking as his ensample the words 
of the commandment to faithful Abraham, and the 
testimony of God concerning righteous Noah, thus 
confesseth the guiding principle, and ruling pur- 
pose, of his soul, «« I will behave myself wisely in 
a perfect way: I will walk within my house with a 
perfect heart.” | 

From each of the preceding examples it, then, 
appears, that, in marking out the distant pre-ap- 
pointed fore-fathers of the Messiah, peculiar re- 
gard was had by Eternal Wisdom to individual wor- 
thiness, to making choice from amongst those 
whom the Psalmist has beautifully styled, «the ex- 
cellent of the earth.” 
_ This carefulness of selection, iis studiously 
aiiifestad on the part of Divine Providence, in 
its remotest provisions preparatory to the coming 
in the flesh of the Lord Jesus Christ, naturally 
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disposes the mind to anticipate carefulness, at the 
lowest, not less remarkable in the selection of in- 
dividuals, as the fulness of the times drew near ; 
and, especially, in the choice of her,—the virgin 
mother of the Immanuel, the divinely-predicted 
instrument of Our Blessed Lord’s incarnation. 

The gross errors which have prevailed on this 
subject,—errors, first taken up in a dark age, and 
since industriously maintained and propagated by 
the prejudiced adherents of the Church of Rome, 
—have, it isto be lamented, driven other Christian 
communities into error only less injurious in the 
opposite extreme. Rightly zealous against a mis- 
placed and mistaken worship, these have, too fre- 
quently, neglected to mingle discretion with their 
zeal: eager to banish from amongst them every 
semblance of idolatry, they would seem to have 
forgotten reverence where reverence was due. 

The wisdom,:on the contrary, of our venerable 
Church (which, shunning wakefully, on the one 
hand, all erroneous superstitition, and no less wa- 
rily, on the other, all irreverent neglect, has, in 
every instance of reformation, steered the middle 
course), enables her members, in the present, and 
in each similar example, with all meet sobriety, 
consistency, and safety, to employ for their learn- 
ing and instruction in righteousness those never- 
failing sources of spiritual profit and entertain- 
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ment, which the wisdom of God, through the holy 
Scriptures, hath so liberally provided, in the lives 
- and characters of the worthies of old time. 

Under this high sanction and authority it is, that 
I shall now bespeak your attention to some remarks 
on the personal character of the blessed Virgin 
Mary,—the mother, after the flesh, of our incar- 
nate Lord: a subject of discourse properly con- 
nected with the festival ordered for this day®. 

I have already briefly pointed out, in men chosen. 
of God to be the forefathers of his Messiah, cer- 
tain common characters of goodness, which appear 
to place those favoured worthies, individually 
above the level of their respective ages. Iam now 
to enquire how far the same grounds of fitness, and 
the same unerring principle of choice, are disco- 
verable in what Holy Scripture has preserved to 
us of the character of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus which is called Christ. 

Would we express concisely wherein consisted 
the superiority of this blessed amongst women, 
above “ the virgins that be her fellows ;’’ would 
we convey ina word where the strength of her 
goodness eminently lay ; we might, I apprehend, 
without hesitating, place it, in the union, in a pe- 
euliar and unparalleled degree, of lowliness of 
spirit and enlargedness of faith. 


3 The feast of the Annunciation. 
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_' The joint existence and exercise of these evan- 
gelic qualities in the person of the Virgin Mary, 
appear to me to be characteristically exemplified in 
almost every instance of her introduction through- 
’ out the sacred history ; from the narrative of her 
conference, at the period of the Annunciation, 
with the angel Gabriel, which is given in the first 
chapter of the Gospel of Saint Luke ; down to the 
latest mention of “ the mother of Jesus,”? by the 
beloved Evangelist Saint John, when she stood be- 
side the Cross, and witnessed the sufferings of Him, 
who was, at. once, her offspring and her delinaren 
her Saviour and her Son. . 

This short and simple summary of the dainchde 
of the blessed Virgin, I shall endeavour to estab- 
lish in the progress of the present discourse; fol- 
lowing plainly the order of the several passages of 
the New Testament whence it is derived. 

My earliest specimen is of course taken from 
the Annunciation, as recorded by Saint Luke in 
the first chapter of his history; when the angel 
Gabriel, sent from God, appeared unto Mary at 
Nazareth, a city of Galilee, and communicated 
his joyful but mysterious tidings, that of her should 
be born the promised and me ern Messiah, 
the Immanuel ‘“ God with us.’ 

As this relation, however, is sree ind 
intimately connected’ with the occurrence of a 
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similar visit, on the part of the same heavenly, 
messenger, to Zacharias the father of Saint John 
the. Baptist, we shall be the better qualified to, 
form a right judgment of the character of Mary, 
to try the cast of her spirit, and the measure of 
her faith, by examining briefly, in the first place, 
and bringing into contrast with the conduct of 
this youthful maiden, the behaviour, on a like oc- 
casion, and under parallel, although far less trying, 
circumstances, of an aged Jewish priest. 

Of the angelic visit, in the case of the father of 
St. John the Baptist, it may safely be affirmed, that 
it took place under far less trying circumstances ; 
for all the recorded circumstances, in this case, 
concur to lower and qualify the required exercise 
of faith. Zacharias was a priest, of antient priestly 
race ; he must, consequently, have been familiar, 
not simply with the numerous scriptural records 
of miraculous appearances and mysterious reve- 
lations, but also with the ordinary and undoubted 
recurrence, in his own day, of such supernatural 
communications; which (during the greater festi- 
vals, especially, and in the temple service) still, 
from time to time, were made, by voices and in 
visions to the ministering Priest. Zacharias, again, 
throughout a long life, had himself personally 
waited, in the order of his course, on this sacred 
ministry: it was in the temple,—it was while * he 
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executed the Priest’s office before God,’’—that 
the Angel of the Lord appeared to him, standing 
on the right hand of the altar of incense. Thus, in 
the case of this aged servant of the sanctuary, the 
whole attendant circumstances of the vision com- 
bined, to provide against the first natural move- 
ments of terror and surprise; to diminish the 
temptations to doubt or incredulity ; and to uniald 
and fortify the principle of faith. 

Neither was the specific communication of tha 
angelic messenger, in itself, of a nature to put 
the affiance of Zacharias to the severest. proof: 
that his wife Elizabeth should bear a son in her old 
age, ought not surely to have appeared a thing in- 
credible to him, who must well have remembered 
the first rise of his family and nation,—the faith 
of Abraham, and the faithfulness of God. 

To all these considerations we must add, that 
what now was promised, had been with Zacharias 
the special subject of his prayers: “ The Angel 
said unto him,—Thy prayer is heard, and thy wife 
Elizabeth shall bear thee a son.” 

Amidst.so many heartening circumstances and 
reflexions, how were the gracious tidings of the 
heavenly visitant received? ‘* And Zacharias said 
unto the Angel, Whereby shall I know this : for I 
am an old man, and my wife well-stricken in years? 
And the Angel said unto him, I am Gabriel, which 
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stand in the presence of God: and am sent to 
speak unto thee; and to shew thee these glad 
tidings. And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
not able to speak, until the day in which these 
things shall be performed, BECAUSE THOU BELIEVEST 
NOT MY WoRDSs.” . 
From Zacharias, and the vision in the temple of 
Jerusalem, we pass to the blessed Mary at Naza- 
reth, and to the vision of the Annunciation. Here, 
without support or encouragement from any one 
of those preparatory aids, which thus abounded in 
the case of the father of the Baptist, the virgin 
mother of Christ was presently called upon to un- 
dergo a far severer trial of her faith. It was to be 
looked for that, in the day of nis coming, who 
was both the subject, and the source of all pro- 
phecy and of all promise, provision,—miraculous 
provision, would be made, necessarily without 
example in preceding times. The unexampled na- 
ture, however, of that manifestation of the God. 
head in the flesh, which comprized within it the 
whole mystery of our redemption, must largely have 
increased the trial of the blessed Virgin’s faith. 
That Saint John the Baptist should be born to’ his 
parents in their old age, was to a believing Israelite 
plainly credible, since Isaac, the heir of the pro- 
mises, had so been born. That a virgin should con- 
ceive and bear a son, was an expectation suffi- 
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ciently sanctioned, indeed, by the well-known pre- 
diction of Isaiah :-Mary, however, during the An- 
nunciation, was troubled, we are informed, at the 
saying of the angel, and the glory of the vision ; 
she “cast in her mind what manner of. salutation 
this should be :”? what room for marvel, then, if, in 
a moment such as this, she was unequal calmly 
and collectedly to examine and apply the single 
explicit. prediction of so incomprehensible an 
event? Yet what, at the close of the trying imter-— 
view, was the issue of the blessed Virgin’s medita- 
tions? It is an issue happily illustrative of those 
features of her character, to the joint action of 
which it, is my design \to. direct your attention,— 
the; lowliness, namely, of her spirit, and the en- 
largedness of her faith. ‘ And Mary said, Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

What her reason comprehendeth not, her faith 
yet receiveth; while her conviction still wane 
her humility worships and obeys. 

The inspired testimony of Elizabeth, bas kite 
woman, on a subsequent occasion, sets, to this 
reply, the signet of the Almighty Searcher of 
Hearts : “« Blessed,”’ said the mother of Saint John 
the Baptist, as she spake concerning the meek and 
faithful Mary, “‘ Blessed is she that believed.” 

The remarkable contrast between the characters 
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of Zacharias and the blessed Virgin, as manifested 
by the spirit in which each received the heavenly 
visitor and message, has been for so far sufficiently 
examined and brought to light: this contrast, 
however, may be further exemplified with advan- 
tage from a short comparison of their respective 
hymns. 

The hymn of Zacharias, viewed simply in cons 
nexion with the superior extent and magnificence 
of his subject, stands confessedly unrivalled in 
the New Testament. But we may and should 
view the productions in question, through a further 
medium, with reference, namely, to the individuals 
from whom they respectively came, and to the 
_ circumstances under which they were severally 
uttered. Of Zacharias we read, that he was filled 
with the Holy Ghost and prophesied: in other 
words, his song was spoken under the controul 
of plenary inspiration. With Mary, the influences | 
of the Holy Spirit, while not less deep, were mae 
nifestly less overwhelming. Each hymn, through- 
out, is after the manner of its introduction. 

In the song of the blessed Virgin we discover 
more of personal, in that of Zacharias more of pro- 
phetic inspiration. In the latter there is discernible 
a loftier flight of spirit; in the former a deeper 
flow of heart. But the essential distinction of all 
remains to be noticed; which distinction lies. in 
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this,—that the prophetic impulse fell not upon 
Zacharias until after the birth of John; that is, 
until the actual fulfilment of the word of promise, 
had effectually withdrawn every hindrance to his 
faith. While the hymn of Mary, on the contrary, 
stands a living witness of the early ripeness of her 
faith, uttered as it was within the same month in 
which she received the Annunciation. _ f 
This hymn contains practical illustration of 
the features which it has been my object to exem~- 
plify in the character of the blessed Virgin, which, 
after what has been already stated in this discourse, 
might be left without comment to answer for itself. 
Preparatory, however, to the simple recital of. this 
most instructive passage, one important principle 
derivable from it, deserves and requires to be 
more distinctly pointed out: namely, that humility, 
rightly so called (which has for its foundation, as- 
suredly not debasing views of the nature and heart 
of renovated man ®, but a just and wise contem- 
plation, rather, of the excellency of God) will be 
neither studious to depreciate, nor fearful to render 
thanks for, whatsoever things true, honest, just, 


9 « When God restores men to a new and divine life, he doth 
not make thent like so many dead instruments, stringing and fit- 
ting them which are yet able to yield no sound of themselves ; 
but he puts a living harmony within them.” Mr. John Smith, of 
Cambridge, Select Discourses, Ed. 4to Lond. 1660. p. 470. 
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pure, lovely, and of good report, it may have re- 
ceived in trust ; and this from no undue confidence 
or complacency in self, but in far other spirit,— 
from the heart-felt consciousness, and home con- 
viction, that ‘every good and every perfect gift 
cometh,” as the Apostle teaches, only “ from 
above.” 

Such, her song of thanksgiving instructs us, 
was the humility of that blessed amongst women 
of whom we now speak : she renders thanks before 
God for the exaltation of her meekness ; she re- 
joices, not in the accidental circumstances of her 
outward fortunes, but in the happy consciousness 
of a lowly heart. 


** AND MARY SAID: 


** My soul doth magnify the Lord ; 

And my spirit hath exulted in God my Sa- 
viour : . 

For he hath regarded the lowliness of his 
handmaiden ; 

For behold, from henceforth all generations 
will call me blessed ; 

For great things hath the Powerful One done 
for me; 

And Holy is his name: 

And his mercy is from generation to genera- 


tion, 
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Over them who fear him : 

He hath wrought strength with his arm ; 

He hath scattered the supercilious in the ima- 
gination of their heart : 

He hath cast down potentates from their 
thrones ; 

And hath exalted the lowly : 

The hungry he hath filled with good things ; 

And the rich he hath sent empty away : 

He hath succoured Israel his servant ; 

In remembrance of mercy, 

(As he promised our Fathers) 

To Abraham, and to his seed for ever’.’”” 


The subsequent deportment of the blessed Vir- 
gin is every way conformable with this earliest ex- 
pression of the character of her mind and heart : 
her meek and faithful spirit, here first manifested 
amidst the heart-telt over-flowings of her song of 
praise, is legible in every following recorded trait 
and incident of her life; but is no where more 
happily and delightfully exemplified, than in a pas- 
sage of her history which occurs next in order of 


* For the version and arrangement of the Song of the blessed 
Virgin here adopted, see “ Sacred Literature,” sect. xx. pp. 392, 
393. It were injustice to the subject to make this reference, 
without directing the attention of the reader to the beautiful 
practical comment on the Song of the Virgin, which the section 


referred to contains. 
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time, and in the trait of character which is pre- 
served in the words of the text. 

The shepherds, when they had seen the infant 
Jesus, made known, as it became them to make 
known abroad, the saying that was told them con- 
cerning this child: Anna the prophetess, the 
daughter of Phanuel, spake also “of him to all them 
who looked for redemption in Jerusalem :” but of 
her who was, at once, the most deeply interested, 
and the most highly honoured, in what was heard 
or spoken of the holy child Jesus,—of her we read, 
“ But Mary kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart.” She was meek and lowly ; she, 
therefore, “ kept these things :’? she was full of 
faith ; she, therefore, “‘ pondered them in her 
heart.” | 

This passage, so interpreted and applied, be- 
comes a standing commentary on the conduct and 
deportment of the blessed Virgin, in every after 
instance of her introduction throughout the gospel ° 
history. The testimony of the text, it is very re- 
markable, is borne by the same evangelist, on two 
distinct occasions, concerning this “ virgin daugh- 
ter of Zion.”’ At the distance of at least thirty 
years from the earlier of those periods (an interval 
the action and occurrences of which are, for the 
greater part, passed over in silence by the inspired 

N 2 
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writers), we again meet the thoughtful and retiring 
Mary, at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee: 

«And there was a marriage,’’ saith the beloved 

disciple, “in Cana of Galilee; and the mother of 
Jesus was there. And both Jesus was called, and- 
his disciples to the marriage.” 

To those who have made themselves familiar 
with the style and manner of the sacred writers, 
the prominent place assigned by the Evangelist, in 
this introductory clause of the narrative, to Mary, 
would alone suffice to indicate that, in the inci- 
dents which were to follow, ‘‘ the mother of Jesus” 
was about to take no ordinary share. Accordingly, 
we find all the subsequent incidents of this rela- 
tion signally uniting, to draw out the character, 
and to do honour to the name and memory of the - 
blessed Virgin. Here, we learn to what effect it 
was she had kept and pondered the former sayings 
in her heart: here, the justness of the sacred his- 
torian’s testimony in the text, and the faith and 
humility of Mary triumphantly appear. At her 
instance it was that, on this memorable occasion, 
her blessed Son performed the beginning of his 
miracles, and first manifested forth his glory. 
«“ And when they wanted wine, the mother of Je- 
sus saith unto him, They have no wine. Jesus,”” 
as his manner was, willing to prove her spirit and 
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her faith, ‘saith unto her, Woman, what is that to 
thee and me?* Mine hour is not yet come.”? From 
his eventual compliance with the implied request, 
it is abundantly clear, that, by this reply, our 
blessed Lord meant not either to check or to dis- 
courage, but to open a way rather for the full trial 
and manifestation of that living faith, which had 
hitherto dwelt (as the text informs us) in silence 
and secresy within the breast of the lowly Virgin, 
known only to God and to her own soul. And how 
gloriously, in the instructive sequel of the narra- 
tive, was the aim of Christ’s filial piety accom- 
plished, and the faithful spirit of his earthly parent 
made manifest and proved. Undismayed by an 
answer which (from the look, probably, with which 
it was accompanied, and from the tone in which it 
was conveyed) the maternal heart of Mary, it ap- 
pears, knew well how to interpret,—unabashed by 
this first expression of that partial apparent denial, 
with which Our blessed Lord, throughout his after 
ministry, was wont to preface even his most gra- 


_ * It has been supposed by some that our Lord here meant to 
convey a reproof. Not to enter into grammatical niceties, the 
supposition is abundantly met by two plain considerations, 1. The 
blessed Virgin did not take the answer as a reproof ; on the con- 
trary, by her instructions addressed to the attendants, she shewed 
plainly that she understood it as granting her modestly intimated 
wish. 2. Christ could not mean it as a reproof; for he imme- 
diately performed the miraculous change desired. 
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cious acts of mercy,—without hesitation, without 
further question or reply, ‘* His mother saith unto 
the servants, Whatsoever Hr saith unto you; do 
at.” 

But if this passage of her briefly-noted history, 
affords a signal example of the liveliness of the 
blessed Virgin’s faith,—our Lord’s ministry is it- 
self but one continuous, though silent, exempli- 
fication of her retiring meekness, of the modest 
and unobtrusive lowliness of her mind and heart. | 
Before she had witnessed that his first miracle, her 
belief (we have seen) was stedfast in his all-con- 
trolling power. How deeply must not faith like 
this have sympathized and triumphed in the won- 
ders which Christ Jesus afterwards performed ? 
Yet, this solitary case excepted, where, amidst his 
manifold marvellous works is it again recorded, 
that “the mother of Jesus was there?” Many 
holy women, we are told, waited on his ministry ; 
followed him through every city and village; and 
ministered to him of their substance : but the meek 
and lowly Mary was not amongst these. Once 
only, together with his nearer relatives, she ‘stood 
without, desiring to see him.” 

She, however, whose humility sought not to be- 
hold his miracles, shrunk in no wise back from the 
sharpest trials of her faith: following the divine 
mission of her adorable son, we miss her in the 
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company; but to meet her at the cross. The lan- 
guage of inspiration can alone do justice to a mo- 
ther’s anguish in that trying hour: the “sword” 
of which Simeon prophesied, now “pierced 
through her soul.’? From the prophetic saying of 
this holy antient we may indeed gather, what was 
now the extremity of her distress: whence, how- 
ever, | would enquire, comes it, that the sacred 
historian who so tenderly records the sorrows of 
another Mary, has preserved to us no expression 
of this bitterness of grief? To such an enquiry, I 
apprehend, there is but: the one adequate reply : 
namely, that, even in this hour of darkness, faith 
“maintained its empire in the heart of Mary; and 
that faith like love is stronger than death. 

All the mother’s earthly hope vanished,—<“ the 
golden bowl broken, and the silver cord loosed,’’— 
where now were to be found her shield and 
buckler of defence ? In the truth alone, my breth- 
ren, and faithfulness of God. These stedfast and 
unfailing props of human frailty, enabled her, by 
the eye of an enduring faith, to behold the Re- 
deemer of Israel in the crucified Jesus. The 
agony of the hour, indeed, was great; but His 
strength was almighty who sustained her : for now, 
assuredly, the sorrows of Mary were precious in 
the sight of God; now, transcendently, was the 
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lowliness of his handmaiden exalted by his sel 
and magnified through his might ! 

Thus, to return to the principal position laid 
down in this discourse, in the ‘character and ex- 
ample of the blessed Virgin Mary, contemplated 
from her first entrance to her latest appearance on 
the scene, from the day of the Annunciation even 
unto the day of ‘ the Power of darkness,’ we see 
at once the union, and what is to be looked for 
from the union, of a lowly spirit and a living faith. 

The practical inferences which naturally follow 
from the present subject, are equally obvious: and 
important. And first I would .observe, that no 
one temper and habitude of mind seems so inti- 
mately congenial with the whole revealed character 
and spirit of Christianity, as that which has been 
just deduced and exemplified from the personal 
history of the blessed Virgin Mary. Other quali- 
ties, undoubtedly, there are of great and indispen- 
able intrinsic value and utility, and highly condu- 
cive to the public support and advancement of 
good morals and religion: but for furthering the 
Christian traveller on his private way; for secur- 
ing to the individual worshipper the highest bene- 
fits and-attainments of the Gospel covenant; for 
regulating the passions, purifying the affections, 
and “breaking up and bettering the soil of the 
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human heart’’;. no quality beside is comparable 
with that humility which is, at once, the fruit and 
the living fountain of faith. 

Other qualities and ingredients of the Christian 
life it were easy to enumerate, which should ever 
be found in the character of the approved soldier 
of Christ Jesus; but none like those now spoken 
of, to ensure a triumphant issue to the warfare, to 
secure constant continuance in well-doing to the 
close. An ardent spirit, strong affections, a lively 
and glowing zeal for God’s service and honour, a 
mind ever honestly open to the reception, and a 
heart prompt and ready in the confession of the 
truth :—these are qualities which it should be our 
constant aim and study to cultivate and mature. 
None, however, as appears both from the recorded. 
circumstances of his earlier. history, and from the 
unerring testimony of the eternal Truth himself, 
possessed these high personal qualities in higher 
measure, than the Apostle Saint Peter before his’ 
fall. Would we learn, then, what all these can 
avail when bereaved of humility ? Would we learn 
also what a meek and lowly spirit can accomplish 
without all of these? We will first accompany 
Simon Peter to the Hall of Judgment ; and then 
follow Mary to the foot of the Cross. 

The reason and grounds of this striking con- 
trast, when attentively examined, will appear suf- 
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ficiently plain. For many important ingredients 
of the Christian character are but too liable to de- 
generate from their having a natural tendency to 
exteriorate, to lead men without themselves. ‘Thus 
zeal for God’s outward service, and for. the good 
of mankind (and so also with other kindred qua- 
lities), unless duly directed and regulated by some 
mastering inward principle of a still higher order, 
will too often be found to issue in self-confidence, 
in presumptuous security, in forgetfulness of the 
‘nearest concerns of the inner man,—of sobriety, 
of vigilance, of continual instant prayer 5 in the 
neglectful keeping, in a word, of the immortal 
soul. And hence it so often happens, that the fair- 
est promise painfully disappoints us ; that the 
strong-hold of the heart is taken, by ‘ the liers in 
ambush,” at unawares, while the men of the city 
(like the men of Ai against Joshua of old) are 
gone forth to encounter the enemies without the 
walls. 

Now humility, on the other hand, in its very na- 
ture and essence, is an interior grace; is a prin- 
ciple which dwells and operates primarily with- 
in; ruling over the thoughts, regulating the affec- 
tions, correcting what is amiss even in our best 
services, and directing all the functions and facul- 
ties of the soul to the praise, and honour, and 
glory, of God who made it. Hence, therefore, it 
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follows, that to **be clothed with humility,” as the 
Apostle expresses it, implies, in fact, our being 
clothed and endued with every Christian virtue. 
Nor is this difficult of explanation ; since that 
grace and habit of mind which is essentially de- 
structive of all undue self-confidence, and which 
no less essentially promotes an entire and unre- 
served trust and reliance of the whole inner and 
outer man upon God; the nature of which is to feed 
and cherish reflection, to keep the heart in conti- 
nual watchfulness, and the spirit in ‘constant 
prayer :—that grace and mental habitude niust ne- 
cessarily operate, both to prepare the soul more 
and more for the admission of heavenly truth, 
and to draw down also larger and larger portions 
of those divine influences by which, and which 
only, all the graces and virtues of the Christian 
life are implanted, cherished, and matured. 

Accordingly, we find this grace of humility pro- 
portionately prominent, in the scriptural sketches 
of nearly all the ancient worthies: while, in two 
great examples, in that of Moses, and in that’ of 
his greater anti-type Christ Jesus, we find the entire 
character summed up and expressed in this single 
common feature,—their lowliness of mind and 
heart. 

The blessed fruits of that faith which is nur- 
tured by humility, and of that humility which 
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springeth out of true and lively faith, have been 
here briefly illustrated and set forth in the cha- 
racter and example of the blessed Virgin Mary. 
Let not the features of this character be set before 
us, nor the lesson of this example be read to us, in 
vain. Let us, in sure and stedfast reliance on the 
same God for like supplies of his grace and of suc- 
cour from on high, seek, henceforward, to realize 
the same beatific union within our own hearts. 
Amidst the pains and perils, the trials and temp- 
tations, the chances and the changes of this mortal 
life, let us secure for our defence this heavenly- 
tempered shield: let humility be with us, in pros- 
perity, the stay and strengthener, in adversity or af- 
fliction, the prop and shelter of our faith: remem- 
bering that, in ‘so doing, we take for our ensample 
one greater than Mary; even Him, who, in his 
human nature, was pleased thus to liken himself 
unto his earthly parent, in his gracious invitation 
to the children of men ;—‘* Come unto me all ye 
that travail and. are heavy-laden, and I will refresh 
you. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
for Iam meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest to your souls.” 


DISCOURSE VIII. 


ST. JOHN IV. 24. 


* GOD IS A SPIRIT: AND THEY THAT WORSHIP HIM, MUST WOR- 
SHIP HIM IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH.” 


Tue human mind is so formed, as to be most 

deeply affected by those images, upon which the 

eye has been accustomed to dwell. The scenes 
that. ordinarily surround us,—the places with 

which we are familiar,—the objects that daily pre- 

sent themselves before us,—have, on some occa- 

sions, an extraordinary power to touch our hearts, 

and interest our feelings. ; 

We know not, indeed, the cause of this secret 

influence: but we find that, in all ages and amongst 

all nations, it has produced similar effects. And, if 
further testimony were needful, we have it from 

a source which cannot err; for it was in this way 

that He who made us what we are, addressed him- 

self to those affections which himself had im- 

planted. 
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This manner of instructing is very remarkably 
exemplified in the passage of our Lord’s history 
whence the text is drawn, his conversation with 
the Samaritan woman, at Jacob’s well. He takes 
his opportunity, from the scene immediately before 
her, to convey, under the expressive image of ‘ liv. 
ing water,’’ the deep truth which is contained in 
the words of the text : a truth which it is not only 
our first duty to know, but which we should also 
esteem it our best privilege to feel and cherish; I 
mean, that the religion which God requireth of us 
is the service of the heart; or, in the impressive 
language of our divine Redeemer, that “ God is a 
Spirit: and they who worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

-. Our blessed Lord, as the sacred historian relates, 
left Judea and departed again into Galilee; and 
his road lay through the heart of Samaria: ‘ then 
cometh he to a city of Samaria which is called 
Sychar, near to the parcel of ground which Jacob 
gave tohis son Joseph. Now Jacob’s well was there; 
Jesus, therefore, being wearied with his journey, 
sat down on the well; and it was about the sixth 
hour.” 

Let us pause for a moment here. ‘The place, 
the occasion, and the time, combine to suggest re- 
flections of no common interest. 

The mention of the place brings us back to outhie 
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patriarchal age :. it, in a manner, recalls the scenes 
which the surrounding country presented in those 
days. Here, the venerable Patriarch and his chil- 
dren dwelt; to this very well, in the morning and 
in the evening, they came to water their flocks ; 
here, they sought refreshment after the heat of the 
day : this ground Israel bequeathed to his favourite 
child; this was the portion which he gave him 
above his brethren: in this spot consecrated by the 
most endearing recollections, that child desired to 
rest, when he took an oath of the children of 
Israel, saying, ‘‘ God will surely visit you, and ye 
shall carry up my bones from hence :” nigh unto 
this had stood ‘‘the tabernacles of Jacob ;”’ nigh unto 
this lay the bones of his son Joseph. To this spot, 
the scene of such memorable occurrences, the 
dwelling-place, the inheritance, the burial-ground 
of Patriarchs, the blessed Jesus came. 
_» The occasion is instructive. It teaches that, as 
our divine Redeemer was “ perfect God,” so he 
was also “perfect man ;” subject to like corporeal 
wants and weakness with the lowest and feeblest 
of his creatures. Wearied after a long and painful 
journey,—oppressed by the burning rays of an 
eastern sun,—hungry and thirsty, his soul fainting 
within him,—“ he sat thus on the well: and it was 
about the sixth hour.” 

At this hour, “ the time of the evening, even the 
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time that women go out to draw water,”’ there 
cometh a woman of Samaria, on her wonted er- 
rand, to the place. Weary and heavy-laden she 
drew nigh unto the well; but He was there before 
her, who could give her rest. A wanderer from 
the fold, faint with thirst, she came to look for 
water: and the good Shepherd saw her, and he 
knew his sheep, and gave her drink of the waters 
of life. rood 

«© There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw 
water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink.” | 

At this request, the woman was exceedingly 
surprised. She well knew the prejudices of the 
Jews: their aversion from holding intercourse 
with strangers: and the peculiar antipathy with 
which they regarded the Samaritans; as outcast 
intruders, who had profaned their consecrated 
land ; and as impious schismatics, who had mingled 
in their ritual the unhallowed customs of idolatry 
with the holy worship of the law: she exclaimed; 
therefore, with astonishment, ‘* How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria ?” | 

‘* Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou 
knewest the gift of God; and who it is that saith 
unto thee, Give me to drink : thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water.” 
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© Let us ascend, for a moment, to still more an- 
cient times. 

' We read, that Rebekah came from the city of 
Nahor, to draw water at a well which was without 
the walls; that there she met the servant of Abra- 
ham, and, at his desire, gave him drink; and, 
for that gift of a cup of cold water, received from 
heaven a great reward: she became the partner of 
Isaac the heir of the promises: she became the 
ancestor of that holy seed, in whom all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed. Again, we read, 
that Rachel, in the land of Haran, came to water 
her flock at a well that was in the field; that she 
was there made known to her kinsman Jacob ; was 
made partaker of his inheritance ; and became the 
happy mother of that Joseph, to whom Israel gave 
the well upon which Jesus now reposed. But still 
more highly favoured this inhabitant of Sychar, 
though yet unconscious of the gift of heaven: she 
came to Jacob’s well, and met—the God of Jacob © 
there. . 

The succeeding incidents of the narrative very 
plainly shew that the Samaritan was not unworthy 
to receive this signal testimony of divine favour. 
Her conduct would rather lead us to conclude, 
that some secret feeling of her past offences had 
already prepared her heart for deeper contrition, 
before she heard from our Lord’s mouth that his- 
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tory of her life, which at once opened her eyes 
and completed her conversion. 

«‘ Jesus answered and said unto ee If Vike 
knewest the gift of God; and who it is that saith 
unto thee, Give me to drink : thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water,” 

When we consider, with attention, the circum- 
stances of the case, we can feel little surprize 
that, at this period of the interview, the Samaritan 
should reply in language expressive, if not of 
strong doubt, at least of momentary hesitation. 
She had beheld no wonder wrought ; she had seen 
no miracle performed. A solitary way-farer, ex- 
hausted by his journey, asks her for drink; and, 
in the next breath, proffers her supplies of living 
water. Surely, in all human appearance, here was 
ground to hesitate : many, it is to be feared, would 
add, to disbelieve. Yet observe her answer: it isan 
answer of respectful enquiry. ‘The woman saith 
unto him, Sir, thou has nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep, whence then hast thou that living 
water 2” ) 

But, before we proceed further im this connec- 
tion, it. may be well to notice the striking contrast 
between the conduct of the Samaritan woman, and 
that of the Jews, as we find it related by the same 
Evangelist, on two very remarkable occasions: in- 
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stances of unexampled hardness which go to prove, 
that the spiritof unbelief proceeds more from the af- 
fections than from the judgment ; that infidelity is 
the fruit rather of a bad heart than of a clouded 
understanding. 

In the first year of his ministry, our blessed 
Lord miraculously fed a great multitude, near the 
sea of Galilee: when, however, he told them to 
labour, not for temporal, but for spiritual food ; 
when he called on them to believe on him whom 
God had sent; how did these eye-witnesses and 
participators of so great a miracle reply ? “They 
said unto him—What sign shewest thou, then, that 
we may see and believe thee? What dost thou 
work »”’ Subjoining, as in contemptuous deprecia- 
tion of what they had now seen, and handled, and 
tasted of his mighty power, ** Our fathers did eat 
manna in the desert ; as it is written, He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.”” And when Christ fur- 
ther declared himself to be that spiritual food 
whereof he spake ; when “ Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life, he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst ;” how did they receive this saying ? 
They murmured at him,” says the sacred histo- 
rian, *‘ because he said, I am the bread which came 
down from heaven.” Nor was it the mixed multi- 
tude only that revolted at his words ; for we read 

02 
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that “ from that time, many of his disciples went 
back, and walked with him no more.” |) 

To what cause shall we attribute this sudden 
change? The scene in the desert, by the sea of 
Tiberias, the miracle of the five thousand men fed 
upon five barley loaves and two small fishes, could 
hardly be forgotten in a day ; the whole multitude 
had then acknowledged him to be “ of a truth that 
Prophet which should come into the world ;” they 
would then: have taken him by force to make him 
their king: but yesterday—they would have bid de- 
fiance to the Roman power, and would have hazard- 
ed their lives in behalf of that Messiah, whom to- 
day, for a word, they rejected and forsook. 

Yes, they could have even dared to die; but life 
was not the sacrifice which God now required. 
They might indeed have learned from their royal 
Psalmist, that the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; but to have known this could have availed 
them little, for such sacrifices they were unprepared 
to make. For a temporal Messiah they could have 
ventured much; they could have forsaken every 
thing but their passions and their pride. 

The other instance affords at once, a closer: pa- 
rallel, and a heightened contrast: it also is re* 
lated by the beloved disciple and Evangelist Saint 
John. 

«In the last day, that great day of the feast, — 
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Jesus stood, and cried, saying, If any man thirst, 
_ let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the Scripture hath said, from within him 
shall flow rivers of living water.”’ 

The significant ceremonies. of this great festival 
might have prepared the Jews for spiritual instruc- 
tion.: On the last day of the feast of ‘Tabernacles, 
the priests surrounded the altar with palm branches, 
and poured out in the temple water drawn from 
the pool of Siloam, while the people sang in the 
words of the Prophet, ‘‘ With joy shall they draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.”’ But how did 
they receive the gracious words of Him, who was 
the subject of*all prophecy, the fountain of eternal 
life ?: Many said, «Of a truth this is the Prophet :”’ 
others said, ‘* This is the Christ :’” but some said, 
«‘ Shall Christ come out of Galilee?’, Here was 
at least a division of sentiment. But the next day, 
what was their unanimous, deliberate, unequivocal, 
opinion? It stands on the record of the same Evan- 
gelist. 

<¢ Jesus said unto them, If ye continue in my 
words, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” How did many of them then reply ? ‘They 
answered him, ‘* We be Abraham’s seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, 
Ye shall be made free 2” And when. Christ further 
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told them, “ If a man keep my saying he: shall 
never see death,’? what now was their insulting 
answer ? It was an answer worthy of the sequel 
when, with murder in their hearts, they took up 
stones to cast at him. ‘ Now we know that thou 
hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the prophets: 
and thou sayest, If a man keep my saying he shall 
never taste of death. Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham which is dead? And the prophets 
are dead. Whom makest thou thyself?”’ 

In similar words, but with very opposite meaning, 
the enquiring Samaritan addressed our) blessed 
Lord. ** Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well; and drank thereof him- 
self, and his children, and his cattle ?”? And He who 
best knew her heart, approved its sincerity: for 
Jesus said unto her, “‘ Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again : but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst: but the water that I shall give him, shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” A declaration whereby our Lord not 
only fully affirms, in return to the woman’s query, 
his personal superiority over the Jewish Patriarch; 
but whereby also he aims distinctly, though mysti- 
cally, to set forth his own eternal power and God- 
head. 

The murmur of incredulity offends not here: 
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the womat of Samaria heard that voice, which 
spake as never man spake, and yielded to its power. 
She understood not indeed our Lord’s spiritual 
meaning: but, in her simplicity, she did what was 
acceptable in the sight of God: she believed literally 
the words which Christ had spoken ; and said unto 
him, “ Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, 
neither come hither to draw.” 

She scught after no sign; she asked to see no 
miracle; and her generous faith received its full 
reward. For to her was granted the most assured 
sign; and in her was performed the most unques- 
tionable miracle: the inward sign of an awakened 
conscience ; the home-felt miracle of a renovated 
heart. 

« Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, 
and come hither.” To this heart-searching injune- 
tion, the woman (sensible of her faults, yet unwilling 
to become her own accuser, and little aware that 
He in whose presence she stood knew already all. 
that she could tell) made answer and said, “ Ihave 
no husband. Jesus said unto her, Thou hast well 
said, I have no husband. For thou hast had five 
husbands ; and he whom thou now hast is ot thy 
husband: in that saidst thou truly.” 

What, at this awakening moment, passed in the 
mind of the Samaritan, may be better imagined 
than described: but it more concerns us to mark 
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well the result ; and here we may obtain full satis- 
faction. 

«<The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that 
thou art a Prophet. Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” 

A ray of light had just broken in upon her mind, 
and that gleam she instantly converted to the best 
purpose and advantage. She wisely sought from 
the newly revealed Prophet, instruction in the one 
thing needful; and as, like Mary, she had chosen 
that good part, neither from her was it taken away. 
For ‘‘ Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh when ye shall, neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we 
worship: for salvation zs of the Jews. | But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God 
is a spirit: and they who worship him, must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.’ . 

By this statement our Lord sets for. ever at 
rest, the long-disputed question of precedence be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Jews3. _The Sama- 
ritans fondly cherished the persuasion that the 


3 On the character and merits of this controversy much light 


has been thrown by Bishop Horsley, in his very able, learned, 
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neighbouring mountain of Gerizim, where Abra- 
ham and the early Patriarchs had worshipped, 
where Jacob himself (whom they styled their fa- 
ther) was said to have erected his altar unto ‘ God 
the God of Israel,’ from which, lastly, in the time 
of Moses, the blessing had, by the divine com- 
mand, been pronounced on Israel, and on which a 
special benediction had then rested from Jehovah, 
—the Samaritans fondly persuaded themselves that 
this sacred mountain was, indeed, the only true 
seat of the only true religion ; and foolishly ima- 
gined, further, that Mount Gerizim shed abroad 
the odour of its sanctity on all who approached its 
altars, and dwelt beneath its shade; and that to 
*‘ worship the Father in this place,’ was alone a 
sufficient recommendation to secure favour and 
acceptance for their impious, or, at best, imperfect 
services ; for their adulterated creed, and for their 
heathenish ceremonial. The Jews, on the other 
hand, while they rightly vindicated the prophetic ° 
honours of Jerusalem, and justly claimed for their 
temple and sanctuary that supremacy of place, 
which had been so solemnly and repeatedly allot- 
ted them by Almighty God, were equally absurd, 
but far more inexcusable than the less enlightened 
Samaritans, in setting up, on their side, like vain 


and ingenious discourses on St. John iv. 42. See Bishop Hors- 


ley’s Sermons, Second Edition (Works Vol. IL.), pp. 474--535. 
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and frivolous pretensions; in building, on this frail 
foundation, like arrogant and empty claims, at 
once to superior sanctity, and to exclusive salva- 
tion. Wholly regardless of the spirit, the Jews of 
our Lord’s day placed all their reliance, and rested 
their every hope, on a painful observance of the 
mere outward letter of the Mosaic law; and thus, 
while its precious substance had long subsided 
into utter forgetfulness and disrepute, its naked 
and barren circumstances (those “ beggarly ele- 
ments” of which Saint Paul afterward speaks) 
had proportionably risen into absurd esteem, and 
fanciful appreciation. 

In his conference with the woman of Samaria, 
our blessed Lord, throughout the foregoing state- 
ment, directs his aim to overturn, equally, from 
the foundations, what was hollow and unsound, in 
the pretensions and expectations of the rival 
parties. He allows, indeed, and even authorita- 
tively asserts, the incontestable claim of the 
Jewish people, as the chosen repositaries of the 
true faith and worship, the divinely-appointed 
channels and conveyancers of God’s mercy and 
grace, “ for salvation is of the Jews:’’ but, thus 
much conceded, Christ presently cuts. short all 
further ground of controversy: he places, the 
question at once on its true basis, and reduces the 
matter in debate to a short issue (making manifest 
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the utter insignificance of that priority of place 
for which the Jews and the Samaritans so fiercely 
contended); while he brings home to his untutored 
hearer, in the words of the text, what is the only 
real claim to acceptance with Almighty God, the 
only root and groundwork of all true religion,— 
that the question is no longer between Samaritan 
and Jew, between Gerizim and Jerusalem, be- 
tween the worshippers on the mountain and the 
worshippers in the temple,—but between the spirit 
and the letter, the substance and the shadow, the 
form of godliness and its inward life and power 5 
—and that neither local sanctity nor local ser- 
vices can profit or avail; for ‘* God is a spirit and 
they who worship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

Thus did our divine Redeemer cause the ful- 
ness of his light to shine into the mind of this 
ence benighted Samaritan; and while he stu- 
diously concealed his glory from the proud de-~ 
scendants of Abraham, charging his disciples to 
tell no man that he was the Christ, he revealed 
himself to this poor despised stranger (from whose 
unhallowed hand a Jew would not receive so 
much as a cup of water), as the long-expected 
Messiah ; and suffered himself; by her mouth, to 
be proclaimed in the city of Sychar, the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world. 
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Nor was it all that her mind was thus visited 
and enlightened by “ the day-spring from on high;” 
nor was it only in this her apostolic mission that 
we may justly call her blessed: the light of divine 
truth affectionately admitted, has ever proved the 
herald of divine life in the soul ; and the words of 
eternal life borne on this stranger’s lips for her 
countrymen’s salvation, first penetrated, doubtless, 
and purified the bearer’s heart: opening within a 
living fountain of those blessed waters which 
cease not to ascend, until they rise on a level 
with their eternal source; on earth they cannot 
rest, for their level is in heaven, their source that 
‘river, the streams whereof make glad the city, sad 
God.”’ ) 

It remains only to draw some practical conse- 
quences and reflections. . 

The chief design proposed in this disobumse on 
the, conference of Christ with the:woman of Sa- 
maria, has been to illustrate, from a familiar serip- 
tural example, the way in which it pléased Infinite 
Wisdom to move the secret, springs. of human: na- 
ture, to awaken the conscience, and to touch the 
heart. Viewed as a guidé to ourselves in,our 
humble efforts for the good of others, much im- 
portant instruction may;be'derived from this spe- 
cimen of the heavenly teaching of our blessed 
Lord. I will notice only two characteristic points.of 
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our Lord’s manner, which are here strikingly ex- 
emplified : the skill, namely, with which the deep- 
est truths of morality and religion are made to 
flow, naturally and imperceptibly, out of. ordinary 
and every-day incidents and occurrences ; and the 
force and beauty with which the book of nature, 
is made to comment on and elucidate the book of 
grace. 

In placing before you the opposite results of 
our blessed Lord’s ministry, his success with the 
Samaritan, and his failure with the Jews, it has 
further been my wish, by this comparative view of 
the tempers which produced, in circumstances 
thus similar, so contrary effects, to lead you to 
present serious reflection, and induce a close exa- 
mination of your affections and of your hearts. 

Of the infidel Jews it were, I trust, needless to 
repeat, that their rejection of our divine Redeemer 
sprang wholly out of the hardness and. impeni- 
tence of their hearts. With respect to the Sama- — 
ritan, it should be noticed, that our blessed Lord, 
even at the first, bore testimony to her susceptibi- 
lity of spiritual truth: “If,” said he, ‘ thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
unto thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have 
asked of him.” 

This unenlightened stranger lacked wisdom, 
and unconsciously asked it of ‘that God who 
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« giveth to all men liberally ;” she asked and she 
received. Our deficiencies, whatever these may 
be, assuredly lie not here. We possess a measure 
of light and knowledge incomparably beyond that 
possessed by the converted Samaritan, and ineal+ 
culably is our accountability thereby increased. 

We not only are privileged to know the blessed 
gift of our heavenly Father, eternal life through 
Jesus Christ ; but yet more, to us emphatically is 
made known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God. Weare living in a point of time when 
the harvest of Christianity is fast ripening. Many 
lived to see the ground prepared; many more to 
see the heavenly seed sown ; but unto us, in these 
latter times, it has been reserved to reap. 

Yes, we, in our Lord’s words and in their highest 
import, are called to reap where we have not 
sown, and sent to gather where we have not 
strawed ; invited to collect the fruits of near two 
thousand years, we come in upon the labours of 
the Christian world. 

Let these exhaustless treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge be unto us, on our Christian course, at 
once a cheering encouragement, and a salutary 
warning. What measure both of present and 
future happiness may we not hope to attain, if we 
wisely employ those multiplied talents ? If, on the 
other hand, we bury or abuse them, what an over- 
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flowing measure must we not expect of endless 
punishment and imperishable woe? In such un- 
happy case, that knowledge which was designed 
to be our greatest blessing, must become at once 
our crime and our curse ; and, in the last day can 
only serve to aggravate our guilt, and deepen our 
condemnation. 

To conclude. Reflect, I entreat you, my Chris- 
tian brethren, what may be your present inward 
state: what is the subject of your chief concern ? 
what the object of your main pursuit ? These are 
questions of unspeakable importance; let me, then, 
once more entreat you to ask them of your hearts. 
If Christianity be with you the one unrivalled ob- 
ject; if to be Christians (not in name and confes- 
sion only, but in deed also and in truth), be the 
favourite subject of your care; if you enter the 
lists on this holy ground with honest and unfeigned 
concern for your highest interests ; if you embrace 
these sacred studies with an affectionate solicitude 
to obey the gracious injunction of your incarnate 
Lord, to worship God, your Creator, your Saviour, 
your Sanctifier, in spirit and in truth: then hear, 
and take comfort in, the invitation of your now 
glorified Redeemer ; it is a message from God 
unto you. | 

« T, Jesus, have sent mine Angel to testify unto 
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you these things in the churches. I am the root 
and the offspring of David; and the bright and 
morning star. _ And the spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst come: and whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” 


DISCOURSE IX. 


PSALM CXII. 4. 


“ UNTO THE UPRIGHT THERE ARISETH LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS.’’ 


«« ATHEIsM,”’ observes the celebrated author of 
‘The Divine Legation,’ ‘‘ has ever endeavoured 
to support itself on a fact, which has, indeed, all 
the certainty that the evidence of sense and expe- 
rience can give it; namely, the unequal distribu- 
tion of moral good and evil here below.” 

From this very inequality, on the other hand, 
the advocates as well of natural as of revealed re- 
ligion have, with far greater force and probabi- 
lity of argument, inferred a consequence altoge- 
ther subversive of the atheistical theory ;—the 
existence, namely, of a future state, in which the 
present unequal distribution of good and evil shall 
be corrected, and the order of things shall be per- 
manently settled according to the immutable 
standard of right and wrong. 

P 
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Leaving in more competent hands all abstract 
consideration of this deep and much-agitated 
question, it shall be my object, in the present and 
in the following discourse, to examine how far the 
abstract reasonings and deductions of the friends 
of Revelation may be collaterally elucidated and 
confirmed, on the grounds of plain common sense, 
following simply, and forming its conclusions on, 
the plain warrant and authority of holy writ. If, 
in the course of this examination, it shall appear, — 
not merely that the doctrine of a future state is 
naturally suggested by the present unequal distri- 
bution of good and evil, but, that the temporal 
prosperity of the wicked, and the temporal wants, 
privations, and sufferings of good men, are, in the 
main, neither more nor less than natural and es- 
sential preparatives for the respective conditions 
of the opposite classes themselves, in that future 
state of existence, some further advance will evi- 
dently have been made in the proposed argument 
for an hereafter ; we shall thereby. be enabled, not 
only to reconcile with the abstract notion of moral 
right, but to justify on the solid basis. of practical 
experience, the alleged temporal inequality; to 
vindicate, what is equally in this life and in the life 
which is to come, *“ the ways of God to man.” 

The unequal distribution of good and evil in 
this life, being thus connected, as the means with 
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the end, with the doctrine of a future state of ex- 
istence, it is plain that, to pronounce correctly 
concerning natural good and evil at all, we are 
bound to consider each with reference to the con- 
summation, to which each, in the main, eventually 
leads : since, to speak properly, that cannot be an 
evil, which God designs for the production of 
eventual good ; neither, on the other hand, can 
that be a good, which naturally disposes and con- 
ducts to eventual evil. 

The question, then, before us comes simply to 
this—What portion and allotment in this present 
life, generally speaking, approves itself best fitted 
to prepare man, such as he now is, for such an 
hereafter as God, in Holy Scripture, is. represent- 
ed to have reserved for him? Or, to throw the 
same question into a somewhat different form, 
What, generally speaking, have we reason to 
esteem the surest tokens of the favour of Al- 
mighty God, in his arrangement and distribution 
of the providential economy of the world, as it 
affects the temporal estate of this or of that: imdi- 
vidual ? 

For the resolution of an enquiry so intimately 
linked with our present happiness, and with our 
future welfare, we will naturally turn, at the outset, 
to the only unerring source of information, the 
word of God. 


pQ2 
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From numerous passages throughout both por- 
tions of the sacred volume, we easily learn, in the 
first instance, that the proper marks and manifes- 
tations of the Divine favour, so far as the eco- 
nomy of Providence in this lower world is con- 
cerned, can in no wise be presumed to consist in 
the bestowal of temporal prosperity, in the com- 
munication of outward blessings and enjoy- 
ments. . ‘i 

It cannot be requisite that we should confirm 
this familiar truth by adducing, at any length, the 
obvious scriptural authorities. Leaving, therefore, 
the matter of fact itself to rest undisputed on the 
general tenor of the word of God, I shall confine 
myself to the consideration of a saying which occurs 
in a discourse of our blessed Lord, whence the 
manner in which the fact in question arises, and 
the principle from which it springs, may be de- 
duced, I trust, with clearness ; and, wherever the 
heart and conscience are duly alive to the interest 
and importance of the present subject, with solid 
practical advantage. 

In that most remarkable of his discourses, the 
Sermon on the Mount, as recorded in the Gospel 
of Saint’ Matthew, our blessed Lord enforces the 
observance of a profound moral precept, by instan- 
cing to his hearers the analogous example of their 
heavenly Father; ‘ for he maketh,” saith Christ, 
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*his sun to risevon the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

- This gracious observation, at the time especially 
designed to illustrate and infuse into the breasts 
of his disciples the principle of Christian charity, 
is, like most other observations from the same divine 
source, capable of extended application. 

The two great gifts, which the heavenly Father 
is here represented as dispensing indifferently to 
the whole human race, comprize, it should be ob- 
served, the sum of the good ‘things of this present 
life. For the life-springs of all temporal prosperity 
are plainly reducible to the products of the earth ; 
which products, again, no less obviously depend 
on the genial influences of the sun and rain: the 
rain, in the earlier seasons of the year, penetrating 
the dead and rugged soil, and instilling gradually 
the first principles of growth and vegetation; co- 
yering the fields with verdure, clothing the woods .. 
with leaves, and filling up the water-springs : the 
sun, at the more advanced periods, bringing those 
first principles to maturity, mellowing the  va- 
rious fruits of the earth, each in its due time and 
season, and making all things ready unto the har- 
vest. . 

In these two gifts of Providence, accordingly, 
Saint Paul shortly sums up the temporal prosperity 
of man, where he tells the untutored idolaters of 
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Lystra how that God “left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” 

Most justly, therefore, when, in addition to all 
this, we reflect how intimately the blessings of 
health, and of life itself, depend on the regulation 
of climate caused by the regular returns of the sun 
and rain,—most justly, and with most philosophical 
precision, does our Lord’s saying comprehend the 
entire order and distribution of God’s providen- 
tial economy, so faras it respects the condition of 
mankind in this lower world; does it include, in 
other words, the substance and the sum of all tem- 
poral benefits and blessings. 

These blessings and benefits, then, conformably 
with the foregoing easy and natural interpretation 
of the words of Christ just cited, must be held at 
least equally the portion of the evil as of the good, 
at furthest not more the property of the just than 
of the unjust. 

It falls not within my present design strictly to 
define the limits, or accurately to discriminate the 
several orders and gradations, of the two grand 
classes of mankind which Christ here opposes to 
each other, the good and the just, against the un- 
just and the evil. Suffice it to contemplate gene- 
rally as constituting the opposed classes, on the one 
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side, all whose minds and hearts are predominantly 
influenced by the fear and love of God, on the 
other, all whose lives and conversation are predo- 
minantly conformed to the spirit of this world. 

Between these grand divisions of mankind, our 
blessed Lord, in the place before us from his dis- 
course on the Mount, represents his heavenly 
Father as sharing the gifts of time indiscrimi- 
nately, and without respect of persons. 

This indifference and undistinguishing equality 
in their distribution, is the first point of fact on 
which I would dwell, as indicating the total in- 
competency of the blessings proper to this life, to 
stand as testimonies or representatives of the fa- 
vourable regards of Almighty God towards the 
possessor. Inasmuch as that which is dispensed 
with avowed indifference, cannot possibly be ad- 
mitted as a mark of favour and distinction; and 
that which is communicated indiscriminately to 
the obdurate many, can never be recognized as | 
the awarded portion and recompense of the wil- 
ling and faithful few. 

But a closer examination of the subject will in- 
struct us, further, that the balance, in the distribu- 
tion of things temporal, between the evil and the 
good, is very far removed from a balance of equa- 
lity. For, in connexion with the declared indiffe- 
rence of the distribution, we are to consider, in 
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the next place (a point which has been already 
hinted at), the vast numerical disproportion be- 
tween the opposed classes: we are to reflect that 
the evil and the unrighteous are to the righteous 
and the good in this world, not as, in our Lord’s 
merciful parables, the tares to the wheat, or the 
foolish virgins to the wise; but as the wide and 
troubled ocean, to the little peaceful haven. Con- 
sequently, the distribution of God’s. providential 
favours of a nature merely temporal, being in it- 
self, for the greater part, confessedly indifferent 
and without respect of persons, the proportion of 
those favours which must fall to the share of the 
unworthy, will necessarily outweigh, beyond all 
human calculation, the proportion allotted to the 
worthy and the truly wise: a consideration this, 
which reduces to an incalculably lower ebb: our 
estimate of all suchlike advantages, considered as 
testimonies or touchstones of the favour and re- 
gard of Heaven. +) Ob 
Nor is this all. There remains a third reflee- 
tion, capable in itself, supposing no other ground 
of diminution to exist, of very materially lower- 
ing our admeasurement of the case of the good 
with regard to the ostensible possession and enjoy- 
ment of merely temporal blessings. 
The Psalmist and the chief of the Apostles 
equally inculcate, what the experience of human 
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life, to the reflecting observer, every day confirms, 
that, so far as the outward profits and advantages 
of the present state are concerned, the unrigh- 
teous alone, generally speaking, go on undis- 
turbed ; while good men, on the other hand, even 
in the midst of outward prosperity, are ever and 
anon visited by healthful indeed, but oftentimes 
severe, discipline and correction. 

To the foregoing weighty considerations, there- 
fore, we must add, that the temporal prosperity of 
the unrighteous is commonly more free than that 
of the righteous from outward cross or diminution: 
** They are not in trouble like other men; neither 
are they plagued like other men they prosper in 
the world, they increase in riches, they have more 
than heart can wish; they have children at their 
desire, and leave the rest of their substance to their 
babes.”” 

Here is a picture of full and overflowing, of | 
gorged and uninterrupted temporal prosperity ; and 
this, moreover, purporting to represent the proper 
and peculiar lot and prerogative of the votaries 
of this world. ‘The fidelity of the portraiture 
also, as I have before observed, is confirmed to us 
by the experience of every day. This result alone, 
then, might be taken to decide the question as 
to the superiority, on the whole, of the unrighteous 
over good men, in the ostensible possession and 
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enjoyment of the treasures of this life; in the mo- 
nopoly of the natural gifts of divine Providence, as 
these arise out of the present order and economy 
of the world. rn af 
On the whole, then, it appears, from the indiffe- 
rence observed in the distribution of the outward 
gifts of Providence; from the incomparably greater 
multitude of the unrighteous; and from their, if 
not more unalloyed, at least more uninterrupted, 
possession and enjoyment of the goods of time ; 
that by far the greater proportion of temporal 
prosperity has fallen, and, while the world retains 
its old and settled order, must also continue to 
fall, to the proper share of those “ who have their 
portion in this life,” of those whom the Psalmist em. 
phatically designates as ‘ the men of this world.” 
Thus far I have shewn how this is so. The more 
grateful task remains of shewing why this is so. 
Let us, then, here briefly reverse the glass. Let 
us, with the royal Psalmist, enter into the sance 
tuary of God, and we shall see all these things in 
their true light. We shall discern with the Apostle, 
‘all things working together for good to them 
that love God.”’? We shall behold with Solomon, and 
with one greater than Solomon, “ Wisdom justified 
of all her children.” 
Before we change the field of view, however, 
it is requisite to state, that, by this reasoning, I 
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would by no means be understood as, in the slight- 
est measure, meaning to depreciate the uses, and 
the ends, of those bountiful provisions, which a 
good, and gracious, and all-wise Providence hath 
made, not for the temporal wants only, but for the 
temporal happiness, and delight, and entertain- 
ment of man his creature. In themselves, and in 
their proper use and application, these providential 
bounties and benefits are not simply innocent ; 
they are pure and excellent, and the fruitful sources 
of unmingled and unmitigated good. The right 
employment of these important blessings is not 
merely commendable in the sight of God}; it is 
amongst the choicest and maturest fruits of a holy 
and reasonable service. But the question remains 
what that right employment is: and, perhaps, at 
once the most difficult, and the most honourable 
height of virtue, the rarest, and the most glorious 
spectacle which the eye of angels can survey on 
earth, is the condition of a truly good man, richly 
endowed with the gifts of a gracious Providence, 
abounding in all things which this world can be- 
stow, and standing uninjured in the midst of pros- 
perity, as one on whom the fiery furnace could 
have no power; prizing the divine Giver ever in- 
finitely above his gifts ; counting of this world as 
of a pilgrimage to a better; using it in all things 
as not abusing ; watchful over his inmost thoughts 
no less than over his words and actions; keeping, 
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with all diligence, the hallowed fountains of a pure 
heart ; rich in faith, in hope, in charity ; blessed 
within himself, and blessing all around him. 

The spectacle, however, which hasbeen herefaintly 
portrayed, is, as I have already noticed, not less 
rare than it is lovely. Nor can any marvel that it 
should be thus rare, who are capable of reflecting, 
that the state and attainments here described. be- 
long only to the last and highest stage of perfect- 
ed Christianity ; that the blessedness now spoken 
of is the ineffable portion of the purified spirit ; 
and that to rise beyond this stage, is nothing else 
than to enter into uis glorious presence, who 
dwelleth amidst light inaccessible: ‘ Blessed,” 
saith our divine Redeemer, “are the pail in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ 

The case just submitted, in part reveals the 
counsels of divine wisdom, in withholding a great 
proportion of God’s faithful servants from the trials 
of a prosperous estate ; and in visiting others of 
them, in the lap of worldly prosperity, with sea- 
sonable and salutary discipline and correction : for, 
on the face of the foregoing representation, it ap- 
pears, that, to human nature as it now is, a state 
of temporal prosperity is a state of more than or- 
dinary difficulty and danger. | 

Whence this danger and difficulty have their 
rise, can readily be made to appear, from a short 
consideration of the present state, contrasted with 
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the original constitution of man. Formed, at the 
beginning, of a two-fold nature, the animal and 
the spiritual, the body and the soul, the innocence, 
no less than the happiness of man, remained neces- 
sarily dependent, on the subjection of the inferior 
to the better part ; on the subjugation of what 
was animal to what was spiritual ; on the obedience 
_ of the desires of the flesh to the rule of the spirit ; 
on the subordination of the earth-sprung body, to 
the dominion of the heaven-implanted soul. By 
the transgression of our first parents, not only the 
great primeval covenant between God and man 
was broken and made void, but the just balance 
of rule and subordination, which Almighty God 
had established, at the first, between those now 
rival principles of human nature, became lamenta- 
bly disorganized and deranged. The consequences 
of that defection, which, in its immediate opera- 
tion, was fatal to the innocence of Adam and of 
Eve, could not fail to tell with increasing effect 
on their fallen» descendants. The subsequent his- 
tory of mankind, accordingly, has been little else 
than the history of the fatal progress of that de- 
rangement and disorganization. 
For the deliverance and restoration to his hap- 
pier estate, of a creature thus framed, and thus 
fallen, the regenerating agency of Christianity was 
graciously provided: we must remember, there- 
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fore, if we would think and reason aright, that it 
is with a creature hereditarily so circumstanced we 
have to do, when we come, as Christians, to ana- 
lyze the natural effects and tendencies of prosperity 

on the character of the human mind and heart. 

Now it is surely most evident that, in man con- 
sidered as he is, whatever naturally conduces to 
increase the power, and to enlarge the dominion 
of the lower and animal, must, in equal proportion, 
contribute to reduce the power, and narrow the. 
rule of the higher and spiritual nature. 

Such, however, is the direct and obvious ten- 
dency of a prosperous estate. Do the seeds of 
pride, of luxury, of avarice, lurk within the bosom ? 
they will be fostered by riches. Do the elements of 
ambition lie hidden there? they will derive food 
and fuel from opportunity and power. Is the heart 
disposed to an undue estimate of, am inordinate at- 
tachment to, “ the things which are seen?’ the 
disposition will be cherished, will ripen to a fearful 
maturity,in the calm and undisturbed possession of 
a train of temporal blessings ; of connexions, of 
companions, of children, of friends: the cares of 
active, the pleasures of social, and the dearer and 
deeper joys of domestic life, each in their turn, or 
all in conjunction, will contribute to the power and 
predominance of the animal man ; all will conspire 
to promote the reign of things temporal’ in the 
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heart, to unite “tearth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.” 

These considerations, if duly entertained and. 
reflected on, cannot surely fail to withdraw the veil 
_ from our hearts, when we return to contemplate 
the wisdom and goodness of God, as manifested in 
restraints and limitations on the temporal prosperity 
of the majority of good men. Seen through this 
medium, how gracious his denials of the short- 
sighted wishes, how merciful his interposing hand 
to check the unsafe prosperity, of the righteous! 
This is a fit school for us wherein to learn how we 
shall expound, how embrace with the understand- 
ing, and how receive with the heart, that pregnant 
canon of the wise Solomon, and of the wiser Saint 
Paul, “* My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of 
him ; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 

The Apostle, in the same connexion, proceeds 
to admonish us, that, if we be not visited with such 
healthful discipline and correction in this life, we 
cannot safely account ourselves the children’ of 
God; since all God’s real children are, of his in- 
finite wisdom, so visited by their heavenly Father. 

And this explains to us why it is, that, while 
the prosperous days of the righteous. are seasonably 
chequered with crosses and disappointments, the 
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unrighteous apparently enjoy, in so numerous 
examples, a career of unmingled temporal prospe- 
tity. For our gracious and most merciful Father 
chasteneth only in order to amend; nor will he 
extend his corrective discipline, saving where there 
is hope and promise of amendment. God, there- 
“fore; withholds, oftentimes, the merciful hand of 
severity from the unrepentant sinner ; he will not 
fruitlessly aggravate his unhappy state ; as the skil- 
ful operator will refuse to torture the limb, where 
there is no hope left of saving the life. 

The amputation of the right hand, the eradica- 
tion of the right eye, are figures of Scripture lan- 
guage appropriated to the righteous, and to the 
returning penitent, because these operations can 
make him whose vital parts are unaffected, every 
whit whole : not so in the case of those who are 
already hardened and decayed at the heart ; these 
must await the fearful day of retribution,—the vin- 
tage of the wrath of God and of the Lamb. — - 

But chastisement and correction are not the only 
offices, which the checks and crosses incident to 
the lot of the righteous in this world are intend- 
ed to discharge : these providential hindrances are, 
perhaps, not less frequently permitted, to elicit 
virtues, than to correct errors. 

How many, for example, of the brightede 
Christian virtues must lie dormant, were they not 
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awakened to life.and action by the poignant touch 
of adversity or affliction? Creatures of use and habit 
as we are, how should we victoriously fight the 
good fight, if our powers were not exercised by 
the opposition of evil? How should humility 
triumph, unless crossed by pride ? how gentleness, 
unless tried by anger? how patience, forbearance,* 
charity, unless put to the proof by ingratitude, 
violence, and wrong? Many of these, however, 
are virtues, not of the weak and commencing, but 
of the full-grown, confirmed, and perfect Christian. 

Having laid down at the opening of the present 
discourse, the grand scriptural principle, that the 
favour of Almighty God can in no wise be mea- 
sured by the ordinary providential distribution of 
the goods of this life: I proceeded, in the next 
place, to deduce from the consideration of a re- 
markable saying of our blessed Lord, first, how, and 
secondly, why, these things are so. Under both — 
heads, the wisdom and goodness of our gracious 
Disposer has, I humbly trust, been made demon- 
stratively to appear. 

It may now, in conclusion, not unreasonably be 
enquired, if, in the ordinary providential economy 
of this world, those, in the language of Scripture, 
generically styled ‘the wicked,’ at the same time 
possess. more largely, and enjoy more uninter- 
ruptedly, the good things of the present life, 
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what then is the proper distinction and blessedness 
of ‘the righteous,’ during their earthly pilgrimage? 
Hath the gracious Master whom they serve, and 
whose they are, reserved for his own faithful fol- 
lowers no compensatory marks or tokens of his 
favour; no personal and peculiar pledges of con- 
‘descending grace and goodness to cheer and ani- 
mate their progress on this side the grave ? 

It were to think very unworthily of our almighty 
and most merciful Father, to question the exis- 
tence of some such blessed compensation. Let us 
then return to the legitimate source (his own re- 
vealed word), ‘in quest of this blessedness, whence 
it cometh, and wherein it lies. 

Hear the Psalmist’s account of this matter: 
“Unto the upright,” saith he, “ there ariseth light 
in the darkness.” 

Here, my brethren, lies one grand distinction be- 
tween the righteous and the unrighteous, the good 
and the evil, as respecting this present world; and 
broad and decisive the distinction 1s. 

Let outward prosperity be ‘withdrawn, let tem- 
poral blessings fail, and the wretched estate of the 
men of this world stands at once unveiled in its 
proper light, -or rather, indeed, in all its proper 
darkness and distortion. When this world hath 
failed them, it then dismally appears, that ‘in this 
world was their only hope. ‘ How are they 
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brought into desolation,’’ saith the Psalmist, ‘ as 
in a moment! They are utterly consumed with 
terrors.”’ 
_ How blessedly the opposite of this helpless de- 
spondency, the condition of the righteous man in 
adversity or affliction! Let outward prosperity be 
withdrawn; let temporal blessings fail him; and 
instantly it appears, that not on these things were 
bestowed his affections, that in none of these 
things was laid his trust*. Now it is that he 
cometh forth into the light, arrayed in all the 
beauty of holiness ; now is his time and hour to 
arise and shine, for the glory of the Lord is now 
risen upon him. When the providence of God, in 
prosperity, precedes the way of the righteous, like 
the pillar of a cloud, the symbol of the divine 
* « A true Christian, that hath power over his own will, may 
liye nobly and happily ; and enjoy a perpetually clear heaven 
within the serenity of his own mind. When the sea of this 
world is most rough and tempestuous about him, then can he 
ride safely at anchor within the haven, by a sweet compli- 
ance of his will with God’s will. He can look about him, and, 
with an even and indifferent smile, behold the world either to 
smile or frown upon him.” Select Discourses by Mr. John Smith, 
pp- 400, 401. Ed. 4tc. It speaks well for the present day, 
that both the quarto edition and the abridgement of this work 
have, within the last few years, become of rare. occurrence. It 
speaks well also for the judgment and public spirit of the respect- 
able house of Messrs. Rivingtons and Cochran, that they have 


prepared to meet the demand, in a new octavo edition of these 
remains of a great and genuine Church-of-England divine. 
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presence, which went before the camp of Israel 

amidst the sunshine of the day, it throws across 

his path a healthful and healing shade of discipline 

and disappointment : but, in his hour of adversity, 

the same divine Presence, like the pillar of fire 

which hung over the host of Israel in the darkness 

of the night-season, diffuses only light, and life, 

and genial warmth around him. It illuminates his 

path, directs his footsteps, dispels each momentary 
fear, revives and re-invigorates his holy confidence, 

and well-nigh realizes those blissful prospects, 
which had heretofore been seen but as through a 
glass, darkly, by the eye of faith and hope. In 

the day of his prosperity, much of the surrounding 

light was unto him but as the light of the natural 

sun, while the divine Presence was marked chiefly 

by shade and obscuration ; now, on the contrary, 

the incumbent darkness is as the darkness only of 
this world’s night, while the newly arisen light is 

none other than the unveiled Sun of Righteous- 

ness with healing in his wings. 

The wicked, whether it be the hardened unre- 
pentant sinner, or the man who practically and 
wilfully forgetteth God, can, as the Psalmist as- 
sures us, reap from the out-poured severity of ad- 
versity or affliction, only terror and_ confusion, 
amazement and despair: the semi-righteous, the 
faint-hearted and wavering christian, who now will 
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wander with the world, now, struggling to obey 
the dictates of his better thoughts and feelings, 
would fain walk with God, this man may, indeed, 
be awakened, by the seasonable call of trouble 
and sorrow, to true and timely amendment of 
heart and life: but it is the thrice blessed lot and 
heritage of the righteous, of the veteran and. ap- 
proved soldier of Christ Jesus, and of him alone, 
to derive, from such trials of his faith, consolation, 
hope, and joy. From him, when the hour of trial 
comes, the tinsel drapery of this world’s fabric 
falls away ; and he stands forth, like an inhabitant 
of some brighter region, in all his native beauty 
and proportions. 

Set the issue on this one result, and can the re- 
flecting mind desire a more forcible inducement to 
aim at the attainment of so blessed an estate ? 
The young man may rejoice in his youth ; the rich 
man may glory in his riches; the proud and the 
ambitious delight themselves in honours’and in — 
name: but which of these things can shield the 
-possessor from the withering blast of adversity or 
affliction ? The perfect man alone can front the 
storm unmoved,—for “unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness.” 
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PSALM IV. 6, 7. 


‘6 THERE BE MANY THAT SAY, WHO WILL SHEW US ANY GOOD? 
LORD, LIFT THOU UP THE LIGHT OF THY COUNTENANCE UPON 


Us. 


In my former discourse on a subject, which, on 
the present occasion, I propose further to open 
out, the unequal distribution of good and evil in 
this life, the important scriptural principle was 
brought forward and applied, which forbids men 
to regard the blessings belonging to this life as tes- 
timonies, or touchstones, of the complacential fa- 
vour of Almighty God toward the possessors. It 
was stated, that the sacred Volume almost invari- 
ably recognizes a certain marked ostensible pre-emi- 
nence, on the whole, on the part of those whom it 
generically styles “ the wicked,” over good men, in 
all those outward advantages which, according to 
the popular acceptation of the word prosperity, 
are understood to constitute a prosperous estate. 
The method then pursued was shortly this: 
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after the general,statement of my subject, and of 
the interpretative principle in question, I proceed- 
ed more particularly to elucidate both, from the 
consideration of a remarkable saying of our blessed 
Lord; by an easy application of which saying, in 
its more extended meaning, I endeavoured to 
show, first, how, and secondly, why, these things 
are so ordered. 

On the one hand were enumerated, amongst the 
effecting causes of the inequality there stated, the 
avowed indifference with which divine Providence, 
generally speaking, communicates its ordinary 
temporal gifts and benefits to the whole human 
race; the balance hence: arising in favour of the 
unrighteous, that is of worldly-minded men, by 
reason of the yast numerical superiority of this 
class, in all ages of the world to the present day, 
oyer the righteous, or the proper children of God ; 
and the familiar contrast between the compara- 
tively chequered lot. of the righteous, when en- © 
dowed with a measure of temporal prosperity, and 
the gorged and full-blown ease and _self-enjoyment 
so frequently observable in the men of this world 
in their prosperous estate ; an estate thus admira- 
bly characterized in our Lord’s awakening parable; 
« And he spake a parable unto them, saying, ‘The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully: and he thought: within himself, saying, 
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What shall I do, because I have no room where: to’ 
bestow my fruits? And he said, This will I do,— 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And_ I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; TAKE THINE EASE, 
eat, drink, and be merry.” . i 

On the other hand were indicated, amongst thé 
assignable reasons for the allowed inequality be- 
tween the two grand classes of mankind, the chil-_ 
dren of God and the slaves of the world, with re- 
spect to temporal advantages,—the original con- 
stitution taken in connection with the present 
state and condition of man; the consequent 
dangers of unmingled prosperity to human nature 
as it now is, dangers ever inseparable from the 
weak and imperfect, and often incident to the 
wisest and the best; the salutary influences of 
crosses and adversity, as well to call forth virtues 
as to correct errors; the merciful and gracious se- 
verity of God in visiting the righteous, as his case 
may demand, with timely and effectual discipline 
and correction; his pitying forbearance in with- 
holding such aids and antidotes, in so numerous 
examples, from the ungodly, in whose unhappy 
case, they might be productive only of unprofit- 
able pain. 

Having thus endeavoured (not, however,’ with- 
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out a deep sense of man’s limited capacity for 
such enquiries) to assign the prominent causes, to- 
gether with some principal reasons, of the course 
ordinarily pursued by divine Providence in admi- 
nistering the exterior government of this lower 
world ; I sought, in the last place, at the close of 
the preceding discourse, to conduct you to the 
view of a rich and unspeakably delightful com- 
pensation. To this end I recalled to your remem- 
brance the profound and pregnant assurance of 
Holy Scripture, that if, in the hour of prosperity, 
the unrighteous were allowed an apparent pre- 
eminence in the possession and enjoyment of the 
goods of this world; in the hour of adversity, on 
the other hand, there was allotted to the righteous, 
a pre-eminence real and imperishable, which should 
be all his own; since, where the hearts of the 
wicked wither and fail for fear, ‘ unto the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness.” 

On the present occasion, I purpose to continue ~ 
my reflections on the relative conditions of the un- 
godly and the upright with regard to things tem- 
poral; and to point out a variety of blessed com- 
pensations, which may teach us to form a very 
different estimate of the case of the truly righ- 
teous, with relation even to this life, from any that 
a first view of the ostensible temporal superiority 
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of evil men might suggest to the superficial ob- 
server. ; 

With this aim, we must now pass from the pos- 
sessions to the possessors ; from the consideration 
of the relative extent to which temporal advan- 
tages are collectively held by each of the opposed 
classes, to the consideration of the relative mea- 
sure in which they are individually enjoyed. It is 
only to distinguish rightly between seeming and 
reality ; between a gay countenance and a peace-_ 
ful heart ; and we shall speedily find ourselves 
brought to the gladsome conclusion of the inspired 
Apostle, that “godliness is profitable «to all 
things, having promise of He life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.’ 

Let us, then, simply place the two classes on ac 
respective footings, on which they are so repeated. 
ly placed before us in holy writ: the ungodly, at 
the summit of temporal prosperity,—strong in 
health, affluent in fortune, confident in extended 
and flourishing connexions, and rolling onward in 
the full unchecked career of pride, of pleasure, of 
every earthly gratification and delight: the right- 
eous, either, comparatively speaking, a stranger 
to the prosperity of this world; or, if in prosper- 
ous estate, his prosperity ever and anon clouded 
and chequered by unbought perplexities, by un- 
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provoked yet unavoidable crosses and disappoint- 
ments. Let us put the two cases summarily in 
this plain light: and let us, with honest freedom, 
enquire into and ascertain the true nature and 
amount of the enjoyment, which the members of 
the adverse classes respectively derive from their 
several measures of participation in the bounties 
of divine Providence of a merely temporal na- 
ture. 

We will begin with that class, whose larger 
measure of worldly prosperity, here entitles or 
condemns it to the foremost place : we will begin, 
I say, with the ungodly, under which denomina- 
tion I mean generally to include, not merely the 
impious and reprobate, the profligate and profane 
(such subjects, indeed, Scripture is wont to) de- 
signate by still graver terms), but all who, in their 
daily life and practice, forget God : all, in a word, 
who fail to live to the blessed purpose for which 
they were made to live at all,—to the honour, and 
praise, and glory, of their adorable Creator. 

We have already considered the extent to which 
this entire class possess the good things of this 
life : we are now to examine the degree in which 
those who prosper amongst the ungodly can be 
said to enjoy their ampler temporal possessions. 

Not to confine ourselves to the consideration of 
extreme cases, we will here, as I have just inti- 
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mated, take the ungodly to represent the general 
mass of worldly-minded men : now if we are only 
capable of investigating the point with common 
fairness of judgment (for it too often happens that 
worldly-mindedness itself blunts and destroys such 
capability ),—if we are only capable of investigating 
the point with common fairness of judgment, it 
will be found, on scrutinizing the state and condi- 
tion of the men who have their treasure in this 
life, that their use of things temporal cannot pro- 
perly be termed enjoyment. 

In the earlier period of human life, it is so gra- 
ciously ordered, that men’s consciences, generally 
speaking, are tender and alive to the ifmmutable 
distinctions between right and wrong. Transgress 
as they may against the dictates of this inward 
monitress, they still know, and for a time also feel, 
that they are transgressing. 

With the spring-time of life, it is true, this 
moral sensibility will pass away from the unright- 
eous ;. but, while it lasts, it is plainly impossible 
for the votary of this world to run his course 
without disturbance. Every burst of unrepressed 
passion, every act of unrestrained indulgence, 
every undisciplined thought and imagination of 
the heart, will be ready, at one moment or an- 
other, to touch upon a nerve which shall vibrate, 
with acutest pain, through the inmost fibres of ex- 
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istence. The youth who can hold himself a stran- 
ger to such divinely-implanted sensibilities, who 
can shamelessly tell himself he has transgressed 
yet never felt the bitterness of transgression, is a 
very monster in human form, and not a man. For 
the honour of human nature, for the honour of 
the God who made it, I trust such a young old- 
age in iniquity is rare; rare even as the fiery star 
which of old was thought to portend the sword 
and the famine, pestilence and death, to be big 
with mischief and ruin to mankind! 

Thus, in the very case, which the wisdom of 
this world would naturally select, as the most fa- 
vourable to earthly happiness, that of the youth- 
ful child of prosperity who has made his election 
for this present life, there exists an inward prin- 
ciple, a moral instinct, essentially at variance, so 
long as it continues in existence, with his outward 
projects and pursuits: a spark of the breath of 
life, which, if duly reverenced and cherished, 
would foster and bring to maturity the precious 
seeds of virtue and immortality ; but which also, 
where deliberately stifled and repressed, still, for a 
season will assert its birthright; will be a two-edged 
sword where it may not be a shield of defence ; 
where it cannot become a light unto life, will 
prove a consuming fire. 

The natural buoyancy and elasticity of the 
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animal spirits of the young, the busy round of 
life with its diversified pursuits and pleasures, the 
gay and gilded prospects with which hope at this 
period, is ever ready to cheat the eye,-—these 
united fascinations and allurements will undoubt- 
edly often deaden, where they are impotent to 
withdraw, the poignant sting of the reproving 
monitress within: but still, at intervals, at intervals 
of deepest pain, the voice will be heard, the dag- 
ger will be felt, the burning wound will bleed.— 
Conscience, oppressed and injured conscience, 
will awaken like a strong man out of sleep; she 
will speak as she was wont to speak of old; -whe- 
ther he will hear, or whether he will forbear, her 
warning remembrancer to the untimely victim of 
prosperity still will be,—* Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in \the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but ‘mow 
thou that, FoR ALL THESE THINGS, God will. call 
thee into judgment.”’ | 
Here is the first and fairest page in the -roll. aw 
earthly happiness,—youth rejoicing at the summit 
of a prosperous estate: and will any still account 
felicity like this, enjoyment? The sophistry of the 
human heart may indeed new-model at will the 
sense of words, but it cannot change the inherent 
significance of things; and while day is contrary 
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to night, and good to evil, and health to sickness, 
and peace to war, so long must true enjoyment be 
the opposite of such troubled and transitory de- 
lights. 

The season of youth, however, iopcthed with its 
sensibilities, must pass away from the ungodly. 
The hour will come in which the baffled inward 
monitress shall drop, from ineffectual conflict into 
a broken slumber, and from broken slumber into 
a deep sleep; in which, her armour of proof dis- 
jointed, and her now pointless arrows cast aside, 
conscience herself instead of the assailant must 
become the sufferer, must receive instead of in- 
Alicting wounds; when she shall herself be seared 
as with a hot iron, and subside into a deadly le- 
sein never to rise more. 

»Perchance this may be the hour whence we are 
to date the triumph of the ungodly in this life ; 
‘his full and overflowing measure of rejoicing in 
temporal prosperity. It is true, some important 
advantages are gone by. ‘Time and experience 
have now somewhat blunted the fineness of his 
relish, and the objects which present themselves 
are no longer new: if the cares of the world re- 
tain, or even increase their attractions to his eye, 
still pleasure is less fresh, and ‘hope less bright, 
than they used to be. Some important advantages 
are gone by: but, on the other hand, there is now 
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at least one great advance: now, the unrighteous 
worldling labours no longer under the pressure of 
a galling inward yoke; he is delivered from ‘his 
task-mistress ; he can follow, at will, the various 
paths of pleasure or business, of avarice or ambi- 
tion, all of which prosperity has thrown open to 
his command. | g 

It is well. And so all the satisfaction which 
this veteran votary of the world possesses, or can, 
in the nature of things, possess through life, arises 
in his deliverance from the only power and con- 
troul which separates him, from the brute on :the 
one hand, and on the other from the fiend.» As 
the body, or the mind, predominates in the indivi- 
dual, he assumes day by day the complexion of 
the one, or of the other. With such a man, every 
base appetite, every mean and malignant passion, 
is ready to slip its chain at the will and warning of 
the passing moment. Restrained by no higher 
principle than the laws of society, that brittle net- 
work of human fabrication, they are obedient 
only to the commands of selfishness, or of ‘slavish 
fear. Merciful God! and is this then the liberty 
at which creatures created in thine own image and 
likeness will make it their boast to aim ? is this the 
freedom to purchase which, they would sacrifice 
every thing that reminds them they are men, even 
to the forgetting of the God who made them! Yes, 
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here lies the grand consummation of the felicity of 
the ungodly man in prosperity,—in the exclusion of 
the Eternal God from all his thoughts: for if 
thoughts of the power and presence of Almighty 
God still force their way into the prison-house of 
his soul, every such thought must embitter the un- 
hallowed fountains of earthly felicity, to him the 
only sources of hope or joy. 

The case is clear: it requires no studied com- 
ment. None but the very atheist will pronounce 
that man’s cup of temporal prosperity, a blessing, 
or its delights, enjoyment, whose sense of misery is 
ever roused by the momentary consciousness of the 
presence, and whose sense of happiness consists 
only with the imaginary absence, the mental exclu- 
sion, of the omnipresent and omnipotent Jehovah ! 

If, at this point, we are touching on the extreme 
term of ungodliness, it should wakefully be held in 
mind that this term.is the goal, toward which all 
the earlier stages of ungodly living invariably tends 
and that he who has once set foot upon the thresh- 
old of unrighteousness, is in the highway to this 
bitterest consummation. Happy were it for the 
Christian world, if this consideration more generally 
obtained the heart-felt attention to which it is so 
deeply entitled. 

To the foregoing brief exposition of the pros- 
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perity of the ungodly, I would subjoin something 
in the way of general reflection. 

In the course of the preceding remarks, it has, 
I believe, been made sufficiently apparent, that 
much of the supposed superiority of the children of 
this world over the righteous, in relation to tempo- 
ral benefits, may be correctly reduced to the license 
of unrestrained self-indulgence : of self-indulgence, 
that is, under no higher restraints than those im- 
posed by human laws, and human institutions. I 
speak of this license as attaching to ungodliness in 
the abstract, not as exemplified by the ungodly in 
the daily practice of life. In practice, indeed, it is 
modified through an indefinite variety of degrees ; 
but amidst all this variety, the principle, at bottom, 
is uniformly and identically the same. 

Now let this fundamental principle be traced only 
to its natural consequences, and it will appear, 
that the measure of enjoyment, such as it is, which 
the men of this world can derive from a state of 
temporal prosperity, is essentially self-destructive. 

The temporal delights of the ungodly who pros- 
per in this world, are to be measured, it has been 
shewn, by the degree of their freedom from all 
moral restriction and control. But the natural and 
obvious /endency of such servile freedom is, to 
plunge the possessor, whatever his ruling passions 
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and pursuits may be, into inordinate and unrelieved 
excess: having cast himself on this world as his 
only stake, he naturally will thirst to make the 
most of his election; hence, but too often, intem- 
perate indulgence in his every exercise of choice, 
in every object of desire which successively obtains 
the empire of the moment over his body or his 
mind ; and hence, again, in unfailing recompense, 
languor and satiety, the palled appetite, or the 
jaded heart. Each imaginary pleasure anticipated, 
each seeming luxury of life forestalled, the wish 
accomplished ere it is yet half formed, the desire 
gratified almost sooner than it is felt, what remains 
to the miserable outcast from both worlds, but to 
procure, as best he may, a short-lived forgetfulness 
at once of the wearying pace of time, and the rapid 
advances of an unprepared-for eternity ! 

This heart-sickening sense of the load of life, 
is, in truth, the proximate consummation toward 
which, love of the world and of the things of the 
world, in all its stages and varieties, invariably in- 
clines. And this same oppressive feeling of unre- 
lieved satiety, of helpless and irretrievable vacuity 
of heart and mind, is, accordingly, the characteristic 
sentiment which the Psalmist, in the text, puts into 
the mouths of the men of this world: “ There be 
many that say, Who will shew us any good ?” 

The condition of the truly righteous man is most 

R2 
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blessedly the opposite of all this. His case and 
language, the inspired penman thus beautifully ex- 
presses in a word, as contradistinguished from the 
hopeless case, and desponding language of the un- 
godly : “ There be many that say, Who will shew 
us any good? Lord, lift thou up the light of shyt 
countenance upon us !” 

The light of God’s countenance, equally in ad- 
verse and in prosperous estate, is the constant 
guide, and the ever present portion, of the upright. 
Ina former discourse, I endeavoured to exemplify 
its action on the one, at present, we will shortly 
consider its effects and influences. on the other con- 
dition. 

We come now, then, to view the prosperous es- 
tate of the righteous ; to essay its price and value 
when weighed in the balance, with the glittering, 
but precarious and short-lived prosperity of ungodly 
men. : 

Let the worldly possessions and prosperity of 
the righteous be what they may, he, it is obser- 
vable, possesses every thing temporal as connected, 
and as connecting him, with the heavenly Donor. 
Hence spring temperance, forbearance, self-denial, 
on the one hand; brotherly-love, mercy, charity, 
on the other: all producing, severally and collee- 
tively, purer and more perfeet measures of enjoy- 
ment, The constant supreme reference to. God, of 
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all outward benefits, retains every thing within in 
its proper place: and the quiet mind, the peaceful 
conscience, the disciplined affections, and the regu- 
lated heart, reflect back, at each successive mo- 
ment, portions of their own rich light on the sub- 
dued and temperate use of this world, of the boun- 
tiful favours and gifts of Him who hath indeed 
given unto the righteous “ all things richly to 
enjoy.” 

The good man’s method of securing to himself 
the perishable treasures of earth, lies only in the 
diligent and unremitting study to lay up for him- 
self imperishable treasure in heaven. He seeketh, 
first, “the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ;”’ and finds, conformably with our Lord’s gra- 
cious promise, “ all things beside” (that is all things 
which are needful or safe for him) ‘ added unto 
him.” 

When a momentary failing of the heart comes 
on ; when others are ready to speak with the chil- 
dren of the world in the former portion of the 
text ; the grateful response of the righteous, in 
the language of the latter portion, is, ** Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us!” 

While, in the eye of the votary of this world, the 
temporal prosperity of his neighbour too often 
awakens only malice, envy, inward repining and 
bitterness of heart: the righteous, by reason of his 
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juster estimate of the real value of all outward ad- 
vantages, and still more by reason of his cordial 
participation and relish of blessings of a far other 
stamp and standard, is enabled to contemplate all 
such accidents of life, with settled cheerfulness, 
peace, and joy. 

When the wicked and unworthy prosper most 
on this lower scene, then, perhaps, the truly up- 
right man is most deeply sensible of his own inex- 
pressible felicity. ‘ Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart,’’ saith the Psalmist, “ since the time * 
that their corn, and wine, and oil increased.” 

That which, to the undisciplined mind, could be 
a source only of unavailing sorrow and complaint, 
becomes, oftentimes, to the trained Christian sol- 
dier, the fruitful source of far more enviable emo- 
tions: And why? Because he only knows the 
dangers which attend unmingled temporal pros- 
perity ; because he alone is capable of discerning 
the effects of unmixed prosperity on the heart of 
the possessor : and hence his own safe mediocrity, 


5 myn (a tempore). It is, perhaps, difficult accurately to fix the 
sense of the expression here. The rendering in our Common 
Prayer seems preferable to that in our Bible translation. The 
true sense appears to me to hover between both. From the whole 
turn of the passage, I think it clear, that the Psalmist designed 
a contrast between himself and the ungodly: that he meant to 
assert the superiority of his spiritual, above their temporal, pros- 
perity. 
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instead of an occasion of complaint, becomes a 
theme of ceaseless and heart-felt thanksgiving. 

Thus, on comparison of the respective portions 
of the just and of the unjust, of the children of God 
and of the slaves of the world, in this life, it ap- 
pears, that, on the only ground of rivalry on which 
the latter class can enter into competition with the 
former, the question, namely, of temporal prospe- 
rity and enjoyment, the triumph of righteousness 
over unrighteousness, of good over evil, is as whole 
and complete, as the superiority of the one class 
above the other in every thing that belongs to life 
and godliness, to the interests of future and better 
worlds. 

On the whole, when we see the ungodly, where 
the Psalmist places him, ‘in great prosperity,” 
what is the spectacle which we witness? a creature 
compounded of a twofold nature, endowed with an 
animal and perishable body, with a spiritual and 
immortal soul; and deliberately preferring the de- 
sires of his lower, to the duties and demands of his 
higher being. It matters not in what those desires 
consist ; whether they relate to the will of the flesh, 
to the will of the eye, or to the pride of life : what- 
ever be their nature, whatever their predominant 
character or complexion, all alike are the servants 
of time, as opposed to eternity; are the ministers 
of death, as opposed to life ; are the slaves of the 
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world, as opposed to the God who made it. Having 
in this life his only portion, who will question the’ 
wisdom of the ungodly man’s efforts to make the 
most of time ? The stern hand of necessity is upon 
him : the language of his heart is, ‘‘ Yea, woe is 
me, if I suffer this world to escape me!” He must 
grasp at it: he must struggle to the last to retain 
it in his hold: he must drain the cup of life and 
pleasure, even until he tastes misery in the dregs. 
And shall he not taste of it ? Sooner or later as- 
suredly he shall. His insatiable thirst after enjoy- 
ment will, in the nature of things, eventually re- 
coil upon, and defeat itself. Each fresh unavailing 
effort to relieve the inward burning, will hasten 
only the moment of the last bitter draught. And 
how should it be otherwise ? he has taken into his 
hands. the cup of time to slake the appetites, both 
of his perishable body, and of his imperishable soul; 
to stay the cravings both of time and immortality, 
When, therefore, eternity shall be comprehended 
by time ; when years shall be less than months, and 
days than hours; then may the determined votary 
of this world hope to drink of the cup of temporal 
prosperity without exhaustion, without tasting in it 
the anticipated bitterness of death. Such is the 
prosperity which the ungodly holds in this life ; we 
will draw a veil over his prospects in the life which 
is to come. 
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When we view, on the other hand, the tempe- 
rate prosperity of the upright: of him, that is, 
whose earthly course has, through the grace of 
God, been conducted on the principle of continual 
and unwearied progress, from righteousness to ho-. 
liness, from proficiency to perfection : how grateful 
is the spectacle which we are here invited to con- 
template ? God and religion enthroned supremely 
in his heart: the world, the flesh, and the devil 
subdued under him. His immortal spirit exercising 
due control over his mortal members. His deeds, 
his words, his thoughts, his affections, the whole 
outward tenor of his life and conversation, toge- 
ther with all the hidden springs and movements of 
his soul, brought into happy and glad subjection to 
the revealed will and commandments of Heaven. 
His affections centred in “ things above,’ the 
things of this world to him are free from snare. 
He can, after the counsel of the Apostle, use the 
world without abusing it. To him all earthly | 
sources of enjoyment are sweetened by the de- 
lightful consciousness, that they are partaken of 
in strict subordination to the supreme fear, and 
love, and service of his adorable Maker: hence 
in truth, to his eye, they derive all “their fresh- 
ness ;” all that entitles them to the name of joys, 
The blessings of time, thus equally with its crosses 
and its trials, become nothing else than preparatives 
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for the unfailing blessings of eternity. What then 
must be the mind of such a man when he comes 
to die? The inspired testimony of one who had 
himself fulfilled this happiest service, can alone do 
justice to the blessedness of its close: ‘I have fought 
the good fight,”’ saith the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
‘I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforward there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me in that day.” 

To apply the whole argument in a short com- 
pass : 

The unequal distribution of natural good and 
evil here below, having been recognized, at the 
outset, as a point fairly to be conceded,—in the 
tenor of these discourses, throughout, it has been 
distinctly shewn, that this allowed inequality has in 
it more of semblance than of fact; that the ad- 
vantage, on the part of ungodliness, is nominal 
rather than real. It has been shewn that, on the 
part of the ungodly, there can be no true enjoy- 
ment: that his prosperity is without substance, 
and his adversity without hope: it has been shewn 
that, on the part of the upright, while there can be 
no incurable sorrow or suffering, there will never be 
wanting sources of safe and substantial joy ; for 
that the adversity of the righteous will be cheered, 
and his prosperity chastened and exalted, by the 
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never-failing illumination of the divine presence. 
It has been shewn, in a word, the great apparent 
inequality notwithstanding, that the balance, even 
for this life, is, in fact and reality, in favour of the 
good. 

But further, which was the chief conclusion pro- 
posed at the outset to be drawn, it has been made 
eyident, through all the parts of this argument, 
and by all the practical elucidations employed to 
support it, that the present ostensible inequality, 
just as it exists, is wonderfully adapted, in the 
main, to prepare the two grand divisions of man- 
kind, the ungodly and the righteous, for their re- 
spective natural destinations in a future life: the 
prosperity permitted to the ungodly here, plainly 
fostering to the height those evil appetites and 
passions, which the consent of all religion, natural 
and revealed, has pronounced to be the prime curse 
and condemnation of the wicked in a future state; 
the cup of adversity, on the other hand, here ad- 
ministered to the righteous, as plainly awakening 
and cherishing all those tempers and affections, 
which the voice of revelation, and the dictates of 
human experience, equally proclaim to be the 
grand, the only constituents of moral happiness 
and enjoyment in the systems of both worlds. 

And thus, to establish our concluding positions 
on the precise ground, which, in the opening state- 
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ment of the argument, I proposed to make good, 
—In the course of this examination, it has plainly 
appeared, not merely that the compensatory doc- 
trine of a future state is naturally suggested by 
the present unequal distribution of good and evil; 
but that the temporal prosperity of the wicked, 
and the temporal wants, privations, and sufferings 
of good men, are, on the whole, neither more nor 
less than natural and essential preparatives, for the 
respective conditions of the opposite classes them- 
selves, in that future state of existence. 

You have now before you the portion and inhe- 
ritance, temporal and eternal, of the just. and 
good, of the unjust and wicked. It is for you to 
consider whether of these conditions you would 
make your own. It rests with yourselves, by the 
grace of God, to make your election of the one ; 
or, by resisting his grace, to cast your lot with the 
other. Chuse which you will: only be certified, 
ere you turn to the right hand or to the left, that 
you are aware of the road which you are taking. 
Whatever you may do, do not deceive your own 
souls. Remember that if your lot and election be 
of a truth fallen to you with the righteous, the 
title-deeds of your inheritance will be registered 
in your daily life and conversation ; in the intes 
grity of your words, in the uprightness of your 
ways, in the growing sanctity and purity of your 
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thoughts and heart. If our light do not so shine 
before men ; if it be not thus evidenced within our 
own breasts; it is in vain that we gloss over the 
true names of things,—we belong not to the num- 
bering of the children of God. 

Are you then prepared to meet the conse- 
quences? are you ready deliberately to abide by 
your choice ? are you resolute to prefer the wages 
of sin, before the the gift of God ? death—eternal 
death, before eternal life in Christ Jesus ? 

It is not so my brethren : such thoughts, we feel 
assured, are far from you. With the chief of 
Christ’s Apostles, be it our’s rather to affirm, in 
the sincerity of the heart, that “though we thus 
speak, we are persuaded better things of you.” 

Let not the merciful persuasion be taken up in 
vain. Let not the Christian ministry be disappoint- 
ed of its hope. Let not, above all, the opportunity 
still present with us, but which so soon must pass 
away, escape unimproved : let us improve it rather, | 
in an honest and good heart, to our present peace, 
and to our everlasting salvation. 

The ways of life and of death are here before 
you: but ere I ‘resign iuto your own hands this 
momentous option, as enrolled Christian warriors 
I would earnestly admonishyou of one condition of 
your sacramental vow. Remember,—first and last 
remember,—that the Christian warfare admits of 
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no compromise, recognizes no middle term: re- 
member the Prophet’s counsel of old unto the 
wavering men of Israel: remember the apocalyp- 
tic denunciation against the temporizing timidity, 
the faint-hearted lukewarmness of the church of 
the Laodiceans : remember, lastly, the short and 
peremptory exhortation of our Saviour and our 
Judge, “ If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily.” 


DISCOURSE XI.—PART I. 


ST. MARK X, 23... 


* AND JESUS LOOKED ROUND ABOUT, AND SAITH UNTO HIS DISCT- 


PLES, HOW HARDLY SHALL THEY THAT HAVE RICHES ENTER 
INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 


In treating of the occurrence on which our Lord 
saw fit to ground this reflection, the following 
order, it appears to me, may be adopted with ad- 
vantage. 

1. I shall take a short view of the historical cir- 
cumstances of the Gospel narrative, as they may 
be brought to illustrate the personal character of 
its subject, the young man who had great posses- 
sions. 

2. I shall institute a special enquiry into the 
notions entertained by the Jews of that day in 
general, and by this Jewish nobleman in particu- 
lar, respecting the means proper to be pursued for 
gaining eternal life. 

8. I shall attempt some examination of our 
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blessed Lord’s views and doctrine on the same im- 
portant subject. 

4, In the last place, it shall be my object to 
shew, by a brief retrospect of the inferences de- 
rived under these several heads, that. the duties 
_ prescribed, the impediments opposed, and the re- 
linquishments required, wherever the wealthy and 
honourable desire to become really partakers of 
the blessings of the Gospel, are in as full and ope- 
rative existence with relation to the children of 
prosperity through all successive ages of the Chris- 
tian church, as we shall find them to have been 
in the case of the rich young man in our Lord’s 
day. 

1. The historical circumstances of Christ’s in- - 
terview with this noble Jew have been preserved 
by three of the four Evangelists, Saint Matthew, 
namely, Saint Mark, and Saint Luke. For the 
sake of clearness, I will recite the narrative at 
length as given in the Gospel of Saint Matthew; 
and shall employ the parallel accounts of Saint 
Mark and Saint Luke, in the course of my subse- 
quent reflections, to throw light, occasionally, on 
the relation of their brother Evangelist. 

The.transaction is thus related by Saint Mat- 
thew. ‘ And, behold, one came and said unto 
him, Good Master, what good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life? And he said unto 
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him, Why callest thou me good ? there is none 
good but one, that is God*. But if thou wilt enter . 
into life, keep the commandments. \ He saith unto 
him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no mur- 
der, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Ho- 
nour thy father and thy mother, and, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man 
saith unto him, All these things have I kept from 
my youth up; what lack I yet? Jesus said unto 
him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come and follow me. 
But when the young man heard that saying, he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 


° The commentators have perplexed themselves about this text: 

I cannot think with reason. Surely our Lord meant only to 
check the untimely application of the epithet coon to himself, by 

one who was plainly unconscious of his divine nature. Until he 
was known as God, men were not justifiable in addressing him in 
language appropriate only as addressed to his Godhead. On the 
other hand, where recognized in his divine nature and worshipped 
in faith, Christ neither corrected the language nor repelled ‘the 
homage of those who so addressed him. The examples in point 
are numerous ; that of Saint Thomas is pre-eminently remark- 
able—Not to say more, I would ask is it possible, that he who 
criticised so severely a single unguarded word in the case before 
us, could suffer the exclamation of the Apostle Saint Thomas to 
pass without so much as a guard, had he not felt andreceived 
the tribute as his due? The simple truth is, Saint Thomas spake 
in faith ; his language, therefore, could not be excessive. 


$ 
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Then ‘said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily L say 
unto you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into 


the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto 


you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God’.” 


7 [ will beg leave here to supply an additional mark in support 
of Dr. Townson’s scheme of the order in which the Evangelists 
wrote, as delivered in his excellent Discourses on the Gospels. 
The particular proof in point is supplemental to Discourse IV. 
Sect. I. (See Dr. Townson’s Works, Vol. I. p. 85, &e. Ed. Lond. 
1810.), and to the evidences there given that Saint Matthew 
wrote before Saint Mark. I shall subjoin the parallel passages in 
question ; from which the reader will easily draw the proper in- 
ference. 


St. Matth. xix. 23—26. 


23. Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, Verily I say unto you, 
that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom. of hea- 
ven. 


24. And again IT say unto 
you, It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. 


St. Mark x. 23—27. 


23. And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disci- 
ples, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God! 

24. And the disciples were 
astonished at his words. But 
Jesus answereth again, and saith 
unto them, Children, how hard 
is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God! , 


25. It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. 
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We have only to consider, with ordinary atten- 
tion, the circumstances here brought together by 
an apostolic eye-witness, in order to obtain suffi- 
cient insight into the personal character, and 


25. When his disciples heard 
it, they were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, Who then can be 
saved 2? 

26. But Jesus beheld them, 
and said unto them, With men 
this is impossible ; 


but with God all things are pos- 
sible. 


26. And 
they mere astonished out of mea- 
sure, saying, Who then can be 
saved ? 
27. And Jesus, looking upon 
them, saith, With men 
it is impossible, 
but not with God: 
Jor with God all things are pos« 
sible. 


The insertion in St. Mark verse 24., of a clause explanatory of 


our Lord’s saying, which (interposed between verses 23—25, 
answering to 23, 24 of St. Matth.) breaks the otherwise com- 
plete parallelism, is surely demonstrative, so far as a single ex- 
ample goes, of Dr. Townson’s theory. This able and accurate 
critic has suffered so little to escape him, that it is singular he 
should have missed this very striking point of the evidence. 

I will take the liberty of adding one more slight but strik-. 
ing particular to the induction in Dr. Townson’s important work. 
It belongs to the argument respecting the order of St. Mark and 
St. Luke’s Gospels. 


St. Mark iv. 24—25.  _ 
oe Take heed what 


ye hear :......... 

25. For he that hath, to him 
shall be given; and he that 
hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he hath. 


St. Luke viii. 18. 


18. Take heed therefore how 
ye hear: 
For whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given; and whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he srmm- 
ETH to have. 


s 2 
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hopeful promise, of the subject of this affecting 
narrative. . f 

The first feature which I would point out to 
your notice in the character of the youthful ruler, 
as presented to our observation in the. foregoing 
passage of Saint Matthew, is, that he appears to 
have possessed and cultivated a spirit of enquiry 
relative to the first concern of man, and to the 
best hopes and interests of religion. He did not 
fall in with our Lord casually by the way ; he did — 
not mingle accidentally with the attendant multi- 
tude: but he “came,” we are informed, came, 
with deliberate purpose and becoming reverence, 
to seek, at the hands of a teacher whom he held 
competent so to instruct him, for instruction in 
the way which leadeth to « eternal life.” 

The promise held out by this beginning, is 
maintained and improved as we proceed with the 
Evangelist’s narrative. The next favourable trait, 
which Saint Matthew leads us to observe in the 
young man’s character, is its sincerity. He not 
only came to enquire (for, in this matter, many 
are sufficiently ready with enquiries, who are yet 
unwilling to go further) he not only came to en- 
quire of the blessed Jesus, but he sought also, 
with solicitude to obtain. The context and the 
consenting voice of the several Evangelists abun- 
dantly manifest that this was so, On other occa- 
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sions, where questions at all similar in their nature 
were put to our blessed Lord, the sacred writers 
are careful to mark out the deceitfulness of mo- 
tive,—that they were asked ‘* tempting him,”’—or 
that they were asked “to prove him.’ Here, 
however, we meet with no such comment or re- 
serve. The consent of the three Evangelists, on 
the contrary, together with the whole tenor of 
their joint relations, teaches us that, in the present 
instance, the enquiry was made in thorough sim- 
plicity and singleness of intention. 

But Saint Matthew’s account, taken alone, leads 
us further to infer, that there was something be- 
yond mere sincerity of motive in this youthful en- 
quirer’s voluntary application. It is true indeed 
that, in the event, he shewed himself unequal to 
the demands of that pursuit in which he was de- 
sirous to embark: but a concluding expression of 
the Evangelist, while he records the failure, 
strongly indicates the heart-felt interest enter- 
tained: “ When the young man heard that saying,” 
saith Saint Matthew, “ he went away in sorrow.” 

The corresponding narrative of Saint Mark, 
while it makes similar mention of the fact, throws 
fresh light on this incidental indication. The lat- 
ter Evangelist, who wrote under the direction of 
a second apostolic eye-witness, Saint Peter, repre- 
sents, in lively colours, the tender reverence, the 
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ingenuous and affectionate eagerness of address, 
with which this youthful candidate for heaven ap- 
proached the divine instructor. ‘ And when he 
was gone forth into the way, there came one run- 
ning unto him, and kneeled to him (clasped his knees), 
and asked him, Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?” 

It is surely impossible for a feeling heart to 
turn from this living picture without sympathy: 
nor can it easily be believed that the picture it-— 
self would have stood in this glowing colouring 
in Saint Mark’s Gospel, had not such sympathy 
been, at the time, deeply felt by Saint Peter, who 
was the guide of the inspired penman, and who 
had been himself an eye-witness of the touching 
scene. 

From the historical circumstances of this nar- 
rative which have been already examined, much 
appears that will justify us in forming no ordinary 
estimate of the qualities of the young person to 
whom it relates. There remains yet unnoticed, 
however, a crowning testimony to his moral worth; 
a testimony which would seem to leave nothing 
wanting to the completion of the Gospel outline 
of this-noble Hebrew. To his earnest enquiry, 
what good thing he should do that he might 
have eternal life, our Lord’s gracious answer was, 
« If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
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ments.’’ The young man, when, in compliance 
with his desire, these commandments had been 
enumerated by Christ, strong, it would seem, in 
the witness of a good conscience, ingenuously re- 
plies, «« All these things have I kept from my youth 
up.’—* Then,” observes the Evangelist who re- 
cords the testimony of Simon Peter, as though to 
set the seal of the Eternal Truth himself to this 
good. confession, ‘ then Jesus, looking upon him, 


j29 
: 


loved him |”? The immediate connexion in which 
this declaration stands, leaves no room for a second 
judgment as to its force and import. . Saint Mark 
undeniably represents Christ’s look of love as the 
instant consequence of the young man’s bold con- 
fession that he had kept God’s commandments ; 
and this testimony of the Evangelist.can be under- 
stood in no lower acceptation than this,;—that Hx 
who inspecteth the thoughts, and searcheth out the 
intents of the hearts of men, approved and bare _ 
witness to the integrity of him who thus spake, 
Here, then, we have brought before us one of 
the most interesting spectacles that can engage 
the eye of true Christian philosophy ;—a rich, and 
honourable, and exemplary young man, one who 
had grown+from childhood upward in the study 
and observance of the revealed law of God, now 
earnest to consummate his early services, and to 
bring to perfection those good beginnings ; full of 
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ingenuous solicitude about his spiritual welfare ; 
after many deeds of righteousness already done, 
desirous only to learn “ what good thing he yet 
should do that he might have eternal life.’ And 
here also we have to contemplate one of the most 
melancholy of all conceivable results ; this hopeful 
subject, this conqueror in the race, sinking to the 
ground even at the very goal of victory, the last 
glorious trophy already within his reach, and the 
benignant Judge and Compensator of his faithful: 
toils cheering him onward with his smile, and ex- 
tending to his grasp, the “incorruptible crown.” 
«Then Jesus, looking upon him, loved him; and 
said unto him, one thing thou lackest : if thou wilt 
be perfect, go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven ; and come, take up the cross, and follow 
me. But when the young man heard that saying, 
he went away sorrowful, for he had great posses- 
sions |”? 

. According to the design laid down under my 
first head, I have now taken a summary view of 
the historical circumstances of the interview, be- 
tween our blessed Lord, and the rich young man in 
the Gospel. Together with its hopeful and promis- 
ing commencement, I have brought before you its 
unexpected and melancholy termination. From the 
view of this termination, it was proposed to pass, 
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in the next place, to the consideration of the pro- 
bable causes which led to it. 

2. I shall proceed, then, to institute a special en- 
quiry, into the notions entertained by the Jews of 
that period in general, and by the rich young no- 
bleman of the Gospel in particular, respecting the 
means proper to be pursued for winning “ eternal 
life*.”” | 

The prevalent notions of the Jews of our 
Lord’s day on this important subject, may be pretty 
clearly collected from the conduct and doctrine of 
the Pharisees (which sect alone professed any se- 
rious belief in the doctrine of a resurrection), 
both as represented by Christ in his teaching, and 
as expressed by themselves on most occasions of 
their appearance in the course of our Lord’s mi- 
nistry. An exaggerated observance of rites, and 
forms, and ceremonies; an extravagant regard for 
all the minor externals of religion; an ostentatious 
display of proficiency in the more ostensible rela- 
tive duties toward God and man, in fastings and in 
alms-givings, in the prescribed legal contributions 


8 Those who desire to inform themselves fully on the tenets of 
the Jews, will of course go to the original sources of information. 
Such readers as may wish for a compendious view, will find the 
doctrines of the Rabbins ably condensed and exposed, in John 
Smith’s learned treatise entitled, A Discourse of Legal Right- 
eousness, &c. See Select Discourses, pp. 285—311. Ed. 4to, or 
pp- 307—335. Ed. 8yo, London 1821. 
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and in prayer; a consequent fond and.overween- 
ing estimate of appearances opposed to realities, of 
actions to the exclusion of motives, of the decen- 
cies as contradistinguished from the most sacred 
charities of life ; a proud reliance on the intrinsic 
efficacy of these fancied merits, wholly unconnect- 
ed with any sense of human insufficiency or frailty, 
with any recognition of the preventing grace and 
assisting power of God, and aggravated by a 
haughty scorn and depreciation of their fellows, 
that is, of all men who worshipped not after their 
fashion, and who belonged not to their school ;— 
here, in short compass, is pretty nearly the cha- 
racter of the Pharisaic righteousness as set before 
us in the gospel history, the generic description of 
that entire class of Jewish worshippers to which 
our Lord’s awakening parable was applied ; 
‘* which trusted in themselves,” saith the Evan- 
gelist, “that they were righteous, and despised 
others.’’ 

But this gospel outline of the generic features 
of the Pharisaic righteousness, may be further en- 
larged and elucidated with advantage from the 
Jewish records themselves; from the whole scope 
and tenor, in fact, of the Rabbinical teaching, from 
our Lord’s time inclusive to the present day. 
Those characteristic doctrines and tenets of the 
Pharisaic school, which are to be gathered only in- 
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cidentally from the gospel narratives, are, in the 
writings and the traditions of the Jewish Rabbins, 
to be found formally stated, and systematically 
maintained. From these unquestionable sources we 
learn, not only that the Jews, on deliberate prin- 
ciple, thought slightingly of others, and placed 
unlimited trust in a righteousness properly their 
own; but that they carried their vain notions of 
personal merit, and self-righteousness, to a height, 
which not merely disowned, but absolutely exclud- 
ed, all idea of the aid or interference of the Spirit 
or the grace of God. Nay, to such a pitch of im- 
piety did their systematic self-confidence and self- 
complacency arise, that they rejected, with open 
contempt and scorn, the doctrine of divine in- 
fluences altogether, as detracting causelessly from 
human merit, and as depreciating unjustifiably the 
quality and the inherent claims of those services 
which they held more than competent to purchase 
the divine favour; and to obtain for them eternal 
life itself, not as a boon, but as matter of bargain 
and exchange, as a right acquired, and not as a 
grace conferred. Let these favourite principles 
and opinions of the Rabbins, be reflected back only 
on the incidental facts and circumstances furnished 
throughout the evangelic history, and we shall be 
at no loss for clear and definite conclusions as to 
the notions prevalent amongst the Jews of our 
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Lord’s day, on the important subject immediately 
in hand. 

We have seen what were the prevailing notions 
of the Jews : we will now enquire more particularly 
into the conceptions apparently formed by the rich 
young man in the Gospel on the same subject ; 
and into the means chiefly proposed to himself by 
this upright and ingenuous enquirer, as proper to 
be pursued in order to the attainment of “ ever- 
lasting life.” 

Here I would observe, in the first place, that 
every step of his proceedings, as recorded in the 
several accounts given by the Evangelists of his 
conference with our blessed Lord, abundantly dis- 
tinguishes the spirit of this youthful nobleman 
from that of the sour and self-sufficient egotists 
who have been recently depicted. Indeed, when 
we reflect on the conduct and demeanour of the 
Pharisees, throughout their whole recorded inter- 
course with Christ Jesus, it seems impossible, for a 
moment, to confound with the spirit and temper 
of those hard-hearted and evil men, the temper and 
spirit of the hopeful subject of the present dis- 
course®. The Pharisees, when they mingled in 


° Had the young man in the Gospel been a genuine Pharisee, 
he would not have troubled Christ with his question at all. The 
Pharisees were not wont to distrust their own performances: on 
the contrary, unbounded self-confidence and self-complaceney, as 
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our Lord’s company, commonly approached with 
some insulting or insidious purpose: they came 
to mock, or they came to betray. The young man 
in the Gospel obviously drew near in a very diffe- 
rent frame: he came, in the sincerity of an honest 
heart, to enquire after some means suitable and 
adequate to the effectual attainment of eternal life. 
_ The Pharisees listened unmoved to the heavenly 
teaching of the blessed Jesus ; or, if moved, they 
were moved only to mockery or madness, by * the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” 
The young man of the Gospel hearkened with 
lowly and reverent affection, and with obvious de- 
sire, not to hear only, but to profit also by what he 
heard. ‘The Pharisees came in guile and double- 
mindedness, and went away hardened in their im- 
penitence and unbelief. The youthful ruler came 
in simplicity and singleness of heart, and when he 
went away, through the weakness of human infir- 
mity disappointed of his hope, “ he went away in 
sorrow.” 

But, secondly, this marked diversity, in conduct . 
and demeanour, in temper and spirit, between the 
Pharisees of our Lord’s day and the youthful ruler, 
argues a corresponding diversity in the principles 
and views by which they were severally actuated, 


appears from our Lord’s parable, were the capital characteristics 
of their sect and school. 
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and under which they proceeded. I mean not to 
insinuate that their views and principles were 
formed on distinctly opposite grounds,—for this 
were to infer more than the nature of the case will 
admit, since all, probably, had their training in the 
one school,—but I do mean to affirm that the 
principles and views of the rich young man in the 
Gospel, must both have been instilled under pe- 
culiarly favourable training, and have grownup in 
a peculiarly favourable soil. It is perfectly easy 
to conjecture how this may have been so.. As the 
school of the Pharisees, however defective, was still 
incomparably the first and best for instituting dis- 
ciples in the Jews’ religion, the individual in ques- 
tion may well be supposed to have received his 
moral and religious institution there. Now it is 
only to recollect that this school was provided with 
such teachers as Gamaliel, whose wise integrity 
and whose subdued and temperate spirit are so 
amply attested in the scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, and it will be easy to apprehend in what 
ways the subject of the text may have had instruc- 
tion calculated to raise sentiments, both of prac- 
tice and belief, of a very different quality from 
those’ entertained by the mass of his fellow-dis- 
ciples. | 

Still, however, even the best Jewish training of 
the day must, more or less, have partaken of the 
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leaven of received principles and opinions. How- 
ever corrected it might be in practice, by the 
happier temper of the instructor, or the better 
spirit of the pupil, the doctrine of the Pharisees, 
in its fundamental theory, still would retain a suf- 
ficient tincture of the characteristic notions of 
that celebrated school. The better order of dis- 
ciples, indeed, might well rise above that unchari- 
table depreciation of others, and presumptuous 
self-esteem, that vain confidence in outward ob- 
servances to the neglect of inward motives, that 
devoted study, in a word, of the lesser, while they 
*‘ omitted all the weightier matters of the law,” 
which drew down upon the Pharisees of our Lord’s 
day that just but poignant severity of description, 
which compared them, ‘unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, but within 
are full of dead men’s bones, and of all unclean- 
ness.” The better order of disciples might well 
rise above that grovelling pride, and these mise- 
rable services. But it would still naturally retain 
much of that trust in the efficacy of human me- 
rit, without distinct reference had to the secret 
operations, controlling and disposing, of the Spirit 
and grace of God; much of that reliance on the 
sufficiency of unassisted human nature, if not to 
claim as matter of right, to acquire, at least, as 
matter of boon and favour, grace and acceptance 
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with Almighty God ; much, in brief, of those high 
notions about acts. of righteousness, and deeds of 
mercy, considered as essentially constituting the 
‘“‘keeping of the commandments,” and the ‘ fulfil- 
ling of the moral law,” and of that consequent af- 
fiance in knowledge, and. wealth, and rank, and 
power, viewed as the instrumental means | of 
righteousness and perfection, which formed the 
basis and groundwork of the whole Pharisaic 
scheme and system. 
Let us apply these general remarks to the case 
immediately before us: and examine how far they 
are sustained and elucidated by the personal traits 
and tendencies disclosed, through the gospel nar- 
ratives, in the character of the rich young man. | 
My first illustrative observation, grounded on 
our Lord’s concluding comment as preserved in 
Saint Mark’s Gospel, is, that the young man ¢érusted 
in his riches. * Jesus answereth again, and saith 
unto them, Children, how hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
The failure here, then, arose, not in the mere out- 
ward possession of the goods of this world, but 
in the internal trust and confidence placed in the 
supposed aids and advantages afforded by uncer- 
tain temporal wealth. If that “love of money” 
against which the Apostle so emphatically warns, 
entered into at all and influenced the young man’s 
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decision, the unworthier motive, it is most pro- 
bable, was effectually concealed from himself by 
his habitual estimate of riches as instruments of 
righteousness, as amongst the most effectual means 
of salvation. 

Thus far, the notions of this ruler are clearly 
identified, with those presumed to be entertained 
by that better order of Jewish worshippers which 
Ihave above described, respecting the means re- 
quisite to be employed, and the methods proper to 
be pursued, for gaining “eternal life.” 

But the character of the rich young man in the 
Gospel will be further opened, and the nature of 
his dependence on the greatness of his worldly 
possessions more fully explained, by recurrence to 
earlier particulars of the sacred narrative; by our 
hearing him speak for himself, and by our making 
such inferences as shall be suggested simply by his 
own words. 

With this aim we will now return to the com- 
mencement of the interview, and examine the 
tenor of the young man’s introductory address to 
Christ. The terms of his first enquiry run shortly 
thus—‘* Good master, what coop tTurna shall T 
do, that I may have eternal life?” The first point 
which strikes the mind in considering this enquiry 
is, the disposition which it indicates to rely on, 
and to rest in, acts of goodness, as sure and suffi. 

T 
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cient passports to the divine favour and accept- 
ance; which disposition, it will be observed, is 
precisely that, which I have already considered as 
necessarily connected even with the best forms, 
and the most hopeful subjects, of a strictly Jewish 
institution. 

Now here we see, at the aise is plainly leld 
a groundwork of religious hope, by no means 
either corresponding, or consonant, with the 
groundwork of the hopes and promises of the 
Gospel. When the eager and ingenuous suppli- 
cant earnestly asks,—* What good thing shall I 
do, that I may have eternal life ?’? we are, con- 
scious, indeed, that we hearken to the voice ,of 
one who, like the divine Instructor himself by 
whose knees he now reverently clung, ‘* went about 
doing good:” but we must be equally conscious, 
at the same time, that, unlike the blessed Jésus 
(who, in his every deed of mercy, desired only to 
accomplish the will of his heavenly Father,) the 
doing good was, in the young man’s mind, regard- 
ed rather as the appointed purchase-money of 
heaven, than as the free-will offering and conse- 
cration of the heart before God. In other words,, 
that this Jewish ruler, conformably with ‘the re-. 
ceived opinions of his day and the general impres- 
sions of his early education, reckoned with assured 
though modest confidence on eternal life, as the 
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meet reward of’a series of worthy actions: and 
that the single ground for distrusting the validity 
of his own personal title to that priceless blessing 
lay, not in any doubtfulness respecting the founda- 
tion on which he stood, but in a becoming diffi- 
dence lest his good deeds should fall short of the 
measure which God required of him. Therefore it 
is that he applies to Christ, as to one whose hea- 
venly wisdom could at once release him from 
uncertainty : from uncertainty which referred, not 
to the nature of his pretensions, but to the avail- 
able amount’ of his services performed; not to 
the merits of the principles on which he proceeded, 
but tothe merits of the righteous actions which 
were the fruits of those principles. Accordingly 
the query of the rich young man in the Gospel is 
not, like that afterwards put by the awakened jailor 
at Philippi, simply “ What shall I do to be saved ?”” 
but “ What coop Ture shall I do, that I may have 
eternal life ?” 

As evidence purely of a fine moral character, 
volumes might fail adequately to express what is 
undeniably conveyed in these few and simple 
words. The exemplary speaker, while he uttered 
them, doubtless richly experienced the witness of 
a good conscience, and of a well-spent life (of 
this, indeed, we are fully assured by the noble 
confidence of his subsequent confession that he 

T2 
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had. kept God’s commandments from his youth 
up, and by the gracious testimony of approval 
with which that confession was received): and. 
while, in the retrospect of the past, many a bright 
deed of virtue met his eye; his full-hearted en- 
quiry strongly testifies that he looked forward to 
the future in the happy ‘consciousness, that his 
was a spirit equal to still larger works of mercy, 
that the living spring of charity within bis generous 
breast would deepen still and expand in proportion: 
as‘men came to draw, that no expression of bro- 
therly-love could be required of him which should 
exhaust the flowing fountain of his munificent na- 
ture, no shining act of beneficence be held up be- 
fore him which should quench the glowing spirit 
of his princely soul. It was only for the heavenly 
Instructor, at whose feet he bowed himself down 
in lowliest supplication, to name the thrice-blessed 
labour which should crown all his former labours 
of love, and the rich young man in the Gospel 
was ready to pour forth of his abundance, until 
the hungry and the thirsty should hunger and 
thirst no more. . . 

: It was not, however, from abundance he might 
purchase eternal life; it was not out of his abun- 
dance the acceptable offering might be made unto 
Him, who had respect unto the widow’s mite. 
«¢ And Jesus looked up, and saw the rich men cast- 
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ing their gifts into the treasury. And he saw also 
a certain poor widow casting in thither two mites. 
And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than they all: for all 
these have of their abundance cast in unto the 
offerings of God; but she of her penury hath cast 
in all the living that she had.” 

Here, my brethren, was the very balance in 
which this rich young man was tried, and found 
wanting. 

We have already considered, in part, the pro- 
hable character of his general notions on the sub- 
jects of religion and eternal life. It: may be at- 
tended with practical advantage, and give birth to 
matter of serious and salutary reflection, if we now 
pause to consider more attentively the exact state 
of mind and balance of affections, which may be 
supposed, in this important case, to have (for the 
time at least) inclined the scale on the unworthier 
side, and to have determined the young man’s 
election for this present world. 

A concise notice and explanation, in their re- 
lative meaning, of two very remarkable terms of 
holy Scripture,—terms which are there repeatedly 
employed in that meaning, and as denoting two 
distinct classes of worshippers,—shall serve to 
preface and conduct into the proposed examina- 


tion. 
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* Righteousness” and “perfection” are the dis- 
tinguishing terms, “ the righteous” and <‘ the per- 
fect” the distinct classes, to which I would here 
call your attention. I speak not of these scriptural 
phrases as they were understood and applied by 
the school of the Pharisees in our Lord’s time ; 
for the monstrous perversion of language, with 
which the terms of ‘ righteous”? and.‘ perfect,” 
* righteousness”’ and “ perfection,’’ were used in 
the system of the Pharisees, is too well known ; 
but I speak of them in their true. moral and _spiri- 
tual sense and application, in which sense, however 
imperfectly, I regard them as applying to the case 
and subject immediately before us. For the righ. 
teousness of the young man in the Gospel assuredly 
exceeded the righteousness of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees as far’°, as it fell short of the full measure 
of that perfect righteousness which was required 
of its votaries by ‘the full and perfect covenant of 
the Gospel. 

To proceed, then, with a concise portraiture of 
the classes to which those scriptural terms properly 
belong ; 


1° It is surely a strange misconception of the case to speak of 
this promising individual as a thorough and mere Pharisee. Com- 
mentators, however, have fallen into this ‘error. The excellent 
J. Smith himself has not escaped it. See his discourse on the 
Shortness of a Pharisaic Righteousness, Chap, I. 
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The service of the ‘ righteous” man, in this 
view, may be characterized as consisting mainly 
in acts of goodness. But visible actions of what- 
ever description, correctly speaking, resolve them- 
selves, in the first instance, into the duty towards’ 
our neighbour, and the second table of the law : 
our actions, according as they are good or evil, 
operating immediately to the advantage or disad- 
vantage, the injury or benefit of our neighbour. 
Man, consequently, and not God, is the proximate 
object of the righteous man’s service. 

The good, or perfect man’s service, on the other 
hand, lies primarily within; in his thoughts, in 
his affections, in the secret aspirations of his soul. 
But all these inward moving springs relate imme- 
diately, not to man, but to God; for with man 
they cam plainly have no direct concern until they 
unfold into actions, until they reveal themselves 
in the outward. practice. God, consequently, and 
not man, is the proximate object of this perfect 
service. 

To make the natural inference in few words ; 
the love of God may be taken to express the pre- 
dominant characteristic of the higher, the love of 
his neighbour that of the lower description of wor- 
shipper. Observing only that it is to the latter of 
these classes I conceive the case of the rich young 
man in the Gospel properly to belong, I will pro- 
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ceed now to examine and elucidate more fully his 
state and condition, from the testimony of Serip- 
ture viewed in connexion with the foregoing re- 
marks. 

From the tenor of our Lord’s conversation with 
this noble Jew, it is evident that he was righteous, 
and it is equally evident that he was nothing more. 
He was righteous, for He who knew what was in 
man accepted his confession, that, ‘‘ from his 
youth up, he had kept the commandments ;” he 
was no more than righteous, for ‘ Jesus said unto 
him, One thing thou lackest, if thou wilt be per- 
Sete? | 

The context more than sufficiently instructs. 
us what was this one thing wanting: that it was 
no other than the one thing supremely needful, 
the unqualified surrender of the heart to God.) 
Christ’s demand, which presently follows, of an 
instant and unconditional surrender of his tem-. 
poral possessions, when coupled and contrasted 
with the forbearance exercised, and the toleration 
extended, to other sons of prosperity, is in itself 
equivalent to a declaration in so many words, that 
those temporal possessions, under whatever fair 
disguise, held paramount place in his affections, 
and paramount dominion oyer his soul. 

But, over and above the plain and convincing 
argument which may be drawn from these internal. 
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marks, at an earlier period of the interview there 
occurs direct and decisive proof, that it was in his 
failure to fulfil the first and great commandment, 
that the capital deficiency of the youthful ruler 
lay. Such proof is amply afforded in the conside- 
ration of the fact, that, in our blessed Lord’s re- 
cital, on this occasion, of the commandments, in 
compliance with the young man’s request, while 
the second table of the law is accurately detailed, 
the first table is wholly pretermitted; the four 
grand precepts, which relate to the first of all du- 
ties, our duty to Almighty God, are here delibe- 
rately passed by, while the six precepts of the 
second table, which regard immediately the duty 
towards our fellow-men, are circumstantially enu- 
merated. From which omission and enumeration 
I hesitate not to infer that, if the one table had 
been diligently kept, the other table had been 
comparatively neglected". 

™ Tn the parallel case of the lawyer, St. Luke x. 25—37, the 
deficiency, on the other hand, appears to have lain in the jirst step 
(see 1 John iy. 20.), in the non-fulfilment of the second Table. This 
is plain from the corrective applied by Christ, on this occasion, in 
his parable of the good Samaritan. The case of the scribe, St. Mark 
xii. 28—34, obviously and happily differs from both. Unlike the 
disingenuous lawyer, he came forward with an honest and true- 
hearted purpose ; unlike the rich young man, he entered cordially 
into the spirit of both commandments: and he is dealt with ac- 


cordingly —“ And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, 
he said unto him,— Thou art nol far from the kingdom of God.” 
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What then, on the whole, to resume the leading 
subject of the present topic, what conclusion, on 
the whole, are we authorized to come to respect- 
ing the notions and sentiments, the state and con 
dition, of this rich and noble Jew? The question 
is, I trust, sufficiently cleared from difficulties, to 
allow of a short and safe resolution. A studious 
observer from his youth up of God’s holy com- 
mandments, he:was rich in mercy and good works+ 
He looked forward to that eternal life after which 
he thirsted, as the promised and hoped-for recom- 
pense of such deeds; yet clearly felt, at the same 
time, a real affectionate complacency in goodness 
for its own good sake. Neither principle, however, 
severally, nor both principles united, sufficed to 
loosen the secret tenacity of hold which the gold- 
en anchor of prosperity gave this world in his 
heart. He was righteous indeed, for he fulfilled 
daily his duty towards his neighbour ; he fell short 
of perfection, for the temperament of heart was 
wanting, which alone could enable him, at what- 
ever cost, to fulfil his debt of duty towards the 
Lord his God. . 

The eye of Infinite Wisdom, and of Unerring — 
Truth, penetrated the veil which concealed the 
young man from himself. Christ saw the defect . 
within, and took his own gracious method to touch 
the blot. In condescension to the venial weakness 
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of his hearer, he first placed before him that law 
which he knew him to have well fulfilled: reserv- 
ing for the close the mention of that sacrifice by 
the making of which he could alone become his 
disciple. 

When the heavenly Teacher numbered the 
heads of the second of those two commandments, 
on which “hang all the law and the Prophets,”’ the 
young man, in the consciousness of his integrity, 
exclaims with modest joy, ‘ All these things have 
Lkept from my youth up ;” but when the blessed 
Jesus, moved to sympathetic tenderness by the 
worth and hopeful promise of the enquirer, would 
have led him onward to the fulfilment of the un- 
compromising obligations of the first and great 
commandment of all; when Christ willed him to 
exchange the fleeting treasures of earth, for the 
imperishable treasures of heaven; the young man’s 
heart failed, his courage sank, “ He went away 
sorrowful, for he had. great possessions.” 

Unhappy young man, and from whom did he 
go? from the Prince of life, from the Saviour of 
the world, from the God who made both it and him, 
Many good works he had already wrought, and 
(according to the received notions of his imperfect 
training) he sought only to be instructed how he 
might complete the sum; in the earnestness of his 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness he de- 
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sired only to learn, * what good thing he yet should 
do that he might have eternal life.” Nothing was 
too munificent for his open-hearted spirit ; nothing 
appeared too arduous for his voluntary zeal. He, 
however, who readeth the hearts of men, discerned 
love of the world lurking even under this fair’ dis- 
guise’: even that love of the world against which 
Saint John testifieth, « Love not the world, neither 
the things which are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” Such 
was the state and condition of this rich young 
man. He was already righteous, and, therefore, 
** Jesus loved him:” he was desired to become per- 
fect, and he forsook his Saviour and his God. 
«© But when the young man heard that saying, he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great posses- 
sions.” 

Take warning by this example ye righteous of 
our day. Turn your thoughts on this touching and 
melancholy scene. Go, I say, to the young man’s 

** « What temptation can the world present to a pious Chriss 
tian, placed by Providence in a state of affluence, and furnished 
with every good that his heart can wish for? The truth is, that the 
world, even supposing it to have been lawfully attained, and to 
be in ever so good hands, has this power of temptation ; it may 
engage the attention of the human mind, and attract to itself the 
affections of the human heart, till, by degrees, its Maker is for- 
saken and forgottea.” Bishop Horne, Sermon on The Tree of 


Knowledge. Works, Vol. IV. p. 80. Ed. Lond. 1809. The re- 
mark is most just ; and, I think, perfectly in point. 
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history ; study the-facts ; mark well the issue: and 
then question, if you dare, the awful force and 
significance of the saying of Saint Peter concern- 
ing such as you, * The righteous scarcely shall be 
saved.” Go, work out your salvation, hencefor- 
ward, with fear and trembling ; until, through the 
grace of God’s holy Spirit blessing and rendering 
effectual your honest endeavours, you shall be 
enabled to arise, out of childish weakness, into 
manly strength and vigour; to pass from the 
anxious and wavering state of righteousness, into 
the calm and confirmed state of true holiness; to 
advance over the last stages of Christian profi- 
ciency, towards the desired haven of full Christian 
perfection,—even that peace, which springeth out 
of the supreme love of God, and which passeth 
all understanding. 


DISCOURSE XI.—PART IU. 


ST. MARK X. 23. 


** AND JESUS LOOKED ROUND ABOUT, AND SAITH UNTO HIS DIS- 
CIPLES, HOW HARDLY SHALL THEY THAT HAVE RICHES ENTER 
INTO THE KINGDOM OF GoD.” 


We have. considered the notions which generally. 
obtained amongst the Jews, and the notions which: 
particularly, distinguished the rich young man in 
the Gospel, regarding the pursuit and attainment 
of everlasting life. We will now shortly consider 
our Lord’s views and doctrine, on the same im- 
portant subject. 

8. Our blessed Lord came amongst men to give 
*‘ eternal life’: and that which thus constituted 
the great object of his earthly mission, necessarily 
occupied no ordinary space in his ministry and 
teaching. The substance of what Christ Jesus 
said and taught on this head, may be found, how- 
ever, condensed in brief compass, in a single pas- 
sage of Saint John’s Gospel. I speak of the ad- 
dress of Christ unto his heavenly Father, recorded 
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in the seventeenth chapter of this Gospel, when 
the hour was come wherein he should be glorified. 
In this profound and pregnant context, our Lord 
thus expresses himself concerning that “ life be- 
yond life,”? which it was the office of the incarnate 
Immanuel to restore: “ This is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ, whom thou has sent.’’ 

This definition, which reduces both the state 
pursued after, and the necessary means of attain- 
ment, to a question of spiritual communion and 
fellowship between God and the soul, when 
brought into contrast with the views delineated 
under a former head, plainly goes to the root 
equally of both orders of opinions. 

_ The great body of the Jews, I have there shewn, 
viewed and treated the present question exclu- 
sively as a question of traffic and exchange. Con- 
fining their ideas of righteousness and perfection 
to the outward action, and confident in the suffi- 
ciency of unassisted human nature to fulfil the 
law, they placed eternal life in the one scale, and 
legal merit in the other, and according as (after 
their own partial estimate) the balance on their 
side prevailed, they boldly challenged to them- 
selves the blessings of futurity, as the rightful re- 
turn for services performed in time. ‘The appeal 
of these self-dependent and self-satisfied formalists 
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was, consequently, made, neither to the mercy, 
nor the goodness, but to the essential and unerring 
justice of Almighty God: and it was urged, but 
too commonly, after the manner of the vain-glo- 
rious Pharisee in our Lord’s parable, with an inso- 
lence of arrogancy, and an impiety of pretension, 
every way becoming the nature and character of 
its origin and basis". 


* T must here observe once for all, that much and lamentable 
confusion has been introduced into the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and consequently into schemes and systems of theology, 
from want of due attention on the part of commentators and stu- 
dents, to the peculiar notions and tenets of the Jews. In inter- 
preting Saint Paul’s Epistles, in particular, the error has been 
most unfortunate. It is plainly undeniable, that to controvert 
and overturn the false doctrines of Judaism, forms a chief object 
throughout the writings of this great Apostle. Yet compara- 
tively few of his interpreters, it is to be apprehended, have been 
careful to inform themselves, and still fewer, it is certain, have 
studied to keep in view, what the proper and prevailing doctrines 
of Judaism were. Hence have arisen numberless unweighed and 
irrelevant inferences respecting the doctrines of legal righteous- 
ness, of human merit, of faith and of works, as treated by Saint 
Paul. Opinions supposed true, have been thus supported, and 
opinions supposed false, controverted, by the authority of the 
Apostle, without any distinct idea formed, without any definite 
effort made to ascertain, how far his reasoning applies to the 
points in question, or whether it applies to the points in question 
at all. ~ For example, the whole well-known reasoning of this’ 
Apostle concerning the righteousness of the law, is palpably and 
avowedly directed against the received Jewish doctrine of legal 
merit. It must be obvious that in order to apply this reasoning, 
with propriety, to doctrines on the subject held within the pale of 
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The young man in the Gospel, blessed with a 
‘better spirit, and, consequently, with less presump- 


the Christian church, the terms used should, in the first place, be 
defined ; it should be clearly shewn, that the righteousness spoken 
of in the two perfectly distinct cases, meant precisely the same 
thing. The Jewish doctrine of merit, as we have seen in the pre- 
_ ceding part of this discourse, rested wholly on the performances of 
unassisted human nature, to the utter denial and exclusion of the 
influences of the Spirit and grace of God. The reasoning of 
Saint Paul which impugns this false doctrine, fairly then applies 
to such denominations of Christians as-professedly symbolize with 
Judaism in its rejection of divine influences, and to such indivi- 
dual Christians as shew themselves Jews in spirit by a proud re- 
liance on their own strength, and a-practical neglect and refusal 
of succour from on high. But its application, we must be aware, 
has been by no means so limited. The doctrine of legal right- 
eousness, in the hands of modern controversy, has changed its sig- 
nification. And the arguments by which the Apostle meets the 
presumptuous tenet of the Jews, have been compelled into the 
service against principles of belief, which entered not into the 
scheme of the Pharisaic righteousness at all. I speak of the doc- 
trine of an inherent righteousness, arising in the influences of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, and implanted and nurtured by the grace 
of God ; a doctrine which numbers among its advocates and ad- 
herents some of the brightest lights and ornaments of the English 
chureh. A tenet upheld by the names of Smith, of Cudworth, 
and of Bishop Taylor, will not lightly be set aside as deficient in 
solid scriptural foundation. But whether the doctrine be scrip- 
tural or unscriptural is-not now the question. The present ques- 
tion is simply and shortly this,—Whether the reasoning and au- 
thority of Saint Paul, directed against a tenet peculiar to Jews 
or Judaizing Christians of the Pharisaic school (a school which 
altogether rejected. and contemned the doctrine of divine in- 
fluences), can with propriety and fairness be brought to bear 
against a principle of belief which rests itself solelyin the influences, 
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tous thoughts and anticipations, was both con- 
scious, it appears, of imperfection in his personal 
claims and services as yet performed; and willing, 
probably, to regard the most perfect human ser- 
vices, and the highest human claims, as suitors, 
rather, to the infinite bounty and goodness, than 
as creditors on the plighted truth and justice of 
Jehovah, for the inheritance of eternal life. But 
still, however different the manner of seeking, the 
means confided in for procurement of the priceless 
blessing sought, are substantially the same in this 
case as in the former: amidst much real warmth 
of moral and religious feeling, amidst much native 
kindness and benevolence of heart, amidst much 
unaffected tenderness of conscience, aid much un- 
questionable integrity of life, in this case as in the 
former we easily discern, the same disposition to 
rest in merits properly our own, the same reliance 
on specific acts of goodness, and the same trust 
and confidence in riches and their natural accom- 
paniments, considered as instruments of righteous- 


and relies altogether on the aid, of the prevenient and assisting 
grace of God? Assuredly it cannot. So far, therefore, as Saint 
Paul’s arguments against legal righteousness are concerned, the 
doctrisie of inherent righteousness remains not only unshaken, 
but wrtouched. Yet, according to notions but too widely preva- 
lent in modern times, this, and this alone would seem to be the 
doctrine against which, the entire force of the Apostle’s reasoning 
and eloquence was aimed. 
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ness, which formed the genuine groundwork and 
proper characteristics of the Pharisaic scheme. 
The definition of eternal life above given in the 
words of our Saviour Christ, goes to overturn from 
the foundation this delusive scheme, however mo- 
destly fashioned in theory, however attractively 
disguised and modified in practice. The school of 
the Pharisees, its worthy equally with its unwor- 
thier members, universally sought after eternal 
life by extrinsic means: but their idea of the state 
itself would naturally correspond with their ideas 
of the means suitable for its attainment. It fol- 
lows, that the great majority of Jewish worshippers 
must have conceived of eternal life as an extrinsic 
thing : as an object to be contemplated: as an in- 
heritance to be sought without themselves. They 
would seem to have borrowed their notions of this 
state, from their notions of the state of Adam in 
Paradise ; with which state, most probably, they, 
in great measure, identified it. Christ, on the 
other hand, in the context cited, represents eter- 
nal life as a thing within us: as a subject to be 
meditated: as a possession to be acquired only by 
an internal process. ‘The Jewish worshipper ap- 
pears to have imagined of the happiness of eternal 
life, as of a happiness growing out of paradisiacal 
enjoyment. Christ here pictures the happiness of 
eternal life, as consisting essentially in inward con- 
uz 
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sciousness, as arising supremely out of that peace 
which springeth from acquaintance with God. Eter- 
nal life, in a word, we may suppose the Jews uni- 
formly figured to themselves as a permanent suc- 
cession of innocent delights, without check or 
drawback, of permitted pleasures, without limit or 
alloy. ‘* This,” said our blessed Lord, on. the 
other hand, * zs life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” | 

For another equally profound and pointed ex- 
pression of this internal view, we may instance 
our Lord’s memorable reply to the false-hearted 
Pharisees, when they demanded of him, ‘* When 
the kingdom of God should come. Jesus an- 
swered them, and said, The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation. Neither shall they 
say, Lo here, or, lo there, for behold the kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

As the Jews betrayed their low and imperfect 
conceptions of the kingdom of heaven and eternal 
life, by the low and imperfect means which they 
judged suited to attain them; so Christ, by the 
spiritual character of his representations of the 
states themselves, indicates the corresponding spi- 
ritual nature of the only suitable means of acquire- 
ment. Hence the slight account made throughout 
his heavenly doctrine, of the costly services and 
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sacrifices of the rich: hence the high value put 
on the lowly offerings of the poor, on the * cup of 
cold water,’? and on the widow’s mite: the law 
of christian charity measuring not quantity but 
quality ; not the amount but the motive ; not the 
price of the gift, but the spirit of the giver. The 
touchstone by which our Lord would prove the 
faith of his disciples, respected not the question of 
more or less. It was not with him, How much, or 
how little, had men given ? but whether, for God’s 
sake, they were ready to relinquish all? Accord- 
ingly, in Christ’s parables concerning the kingdom 
of heaven, in the several supposed cases of suc- 
cessful candidates, the one invariable principle of 
entire and unreserved relinquishment of things 
temporal uniformly obtains. ‘The man who disco- 
vers the hidden treasure in the field, and the mer- 
chantman who findeth the pearl of great price, 
when the one would secure the treasure, and the 
other acquire the gem, are equally introduced as 
selling “all that they had.” 

The necessity and the reasonableness of this 
Gospel requisition may be thus shortly and clearly 
stated and set forth. The kingdom of God, or 
eternal life, being in its nature an inward and spi- 
ritual thing, to be sought after successfully, must 
be sought after through a process analogous to it- 
self; that is, can be attainable, only by inward and 
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spiritual means. But, further, the blessedness 
aimed at being without term or end, the use of the 
required means should plainly be unreserved as the 
blessing itself is unlimited and everduring. That 
is, to apply the remark, it is essential to eventual 
success, that the volition of the mind, the desires 
of the heart, and the whole bent and tendencies of 
the affections, should be weaned from all minor 
concerns and cares, and should be supremely con- 
centred on the one great object of pursuit. Now 
it needs only to be observed that, by those very 
minor cares and concerns, the human will and af- 
fections are ever liable to be attracted and drawn 
aside into inferior channels; and that wealth and 
worldly prosperity are among the most powerful 
and prevailing sources of this attraction; and we 
must at once apprehend, both why it is that the 
true disciple of the Gospel is required to surrender 
all; and why it is that the rich man finds it a task 
of more peculiar difficulty to comply with the un- 
compromising requisition. 

Nothing indeed is more deserving of observa- 
tion in the relation before us, than that the terms 
of acceptance here offered by our Lord to the rich 
young nobleman, are precisely the same with those 
which had been required of, and accepted by, the 
whole body of the disciples. With them it was not, 
‘«¢ What ood thing shall we do that we may have 
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eternal life ?” they at once ‘forsook all, and fol- 
lowed Jesus.”’ Little as this generally implied, it 
was yet enough ; for, like the poor widow’s mite, 
it was “all that they had.’’. The fishermen of Ga- 
lilee left their nets, their boats, their friends, their 
families, their parents: Matthew the Publican 
quitted ‘ the receipt of custom :”? Philip and Na- 
thanael forsook their several callings. And, on 
the occasion with which we are now concerned, 
their claim on account. of these relinquishments 
was advanced by Simon Peter, and its validity gra- 
ciously recognized by their divine Master and 
Lord. “Then answered Peter, and said unto him, 
Behold, we have forsaken -all, and followed thee ; 
what shall we have therefore ? And Jesus said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, that ye which have 
followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye shall 
also sit upon twelye thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’’? Or as Saint Mark has recorded 
this reply, in terms more comprehensive, if, appa- 
rently, less specific, ‘ Verily I say unto you, there 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake, and the Gospel’s, but he shall 
receive an hundred fold now in this time ;,.,and, 
in the world to come, elernal life.” 

In requiring, therefore, from the rich young man 
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in the Gospel, the resignation of his vast worldly 
possessions, our Lord did not in the least degree 
vary from his ordinary course.: He makes the 
same demand, and promises the same reward, in 
his case, as in the case of all his publicly-received 
disciples. The sacrifice required was one which it 
was indispensable should be made in spirit, in 
order to the confession of a true Christian faith ; 
it was one, further, which the peculiar exigencies 
of our Lord’s day peremptorily required should be 
carried literally into effect : and the only ostensible 
difference between the case of this rich young 
man, and the mass of our Lord’s disciples was this, 
that he had more, they /ess to relinquish. 

You see, however, to what a lamentable result, 
this single ground of difference in the case of the 
vouthful ruler led. He was willing to give to the 
children of poverty, but not to become himself 
poor; he was wiling to bestow much, but not to 
surrender all ; he was ready, in a word, for any sa- 
crifice, save that of ceasing to be ‘‘a rich man ;”’ all 
other temporal advantages he could forego for the 
sake of eternal life: but set Mammon over against 
God, the treasures of time against the treasures of 
eternity, and the young man’s righteous confidence 
presently fails him, the God of heaven is un- 
throned, and the god of this world prevails. Can 
we then marvel, reverting to all the circumstances 
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of this most striking case, that our blessed Lord 
drew from its painful and melancholy ‘issue the 
awful general conclusion which is recorded in the 
text. “ And Jesus looked round about, and saith 
unto his disciples, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God!” 

It is well observed by an intelligent commenta- 
tor, that this young man, had he been poor, 
might have been an Apostle or a Saint. And in- 
deed it seems not improbable, that his fitness, on 
many grounds, for a prominent place in the Chris- 
tian ministry, may have, in part, occasioned the 
demand of that sacrifice which our Lord required. 
For, in the parallel cases of the wealthy Publican 
Zaccheus, of the good Centurion, and of the be- 
lieving Nobleman of Capernaum, we see that, even 
in our Lord’s day, where the right spirit appeared, 
_ the outward act of renunciation of things tem- 
poral was by no means invariably prescribed. 

But however this may be, so it was, that * the 
deceitfulness of riches,” proved (in ample confirma- 
tion of the divine truth and wisdom of our Lord’s 
prophetic warnings on this head) the grand stum- 
bling-block to the confession of Christ crucified, 
in the first ages of the Church. So it was, that 
nearly the constant experience of the first ages of 
Christianity affirmed that saying of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles to which the experience of the apo- 
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stolic age itself gave birth,—“ How that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called.’’ 

To confine ourselves here to occurrences of our 
Lord’s day.; directly or indirectly, the action of 
temporal prosperity on the human mind appears, 
in that day, mainly to have held back, not the ordi- 
nary majority of rich men only, but some of the 
most promising and best prepared subjects for the 
light and influences of the everlasting Gospel. 
With sufficient shades of diversity in character and 
station, in acquired prejudices, and in inbred con- 
trolling motives, the secrecy of the wise and 
worthy Nicodemus, the timidity of the just and 
honourable Joseph, and the hesitancy of the 
learned and venerable Gamaliel, al] may safely be 
resolved, in their seyeral degrees, by the same ef- 
fecting causes which occasioned the sorrowful de- 
parture of him whom “ Jesus loved,” the rich . 
young man in the text. 

As two, at least, of these eminent Jewish wor- 
thies, eventually became open and avowed disci- 
ples of the Gospel, it is not too much to conjec- 
ture that the same good confession was, in the 
end, also witnessed by the subject of the present 
discourse. ‘The testimony concerning the young 
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man, that ‘* Jesus loved him,’ may assuredly well 


he allowed to give rise and sanction to so natural 
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asupposition. But it is our part to leave the un- } 
recorded eventual result in that obscurity, wherein 
it hath pleased infinite and unerring Wisdom to 
shroud it; and to fix our attention rather on the 
lesson of this example which the gospel narrative 
plainly means to convey ;—the edifying lesson, not . 
only that ‘they who will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
desires, which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition,””—but that riches may bar the spiritual pro- 
gress of the just, that riches can impede the pas- 
sage even of the good towards heaven; ‘Jesus 
said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me. 
But when the young man heard that saying, he 
went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions !”” 

4. And now, in the last place, I am to endea- 
vour to shew, from a retrospect of the inferences 
derived under the preceding heads of this dis- 
course, that the duties prescribed, the impediments 
opposed, and the relinquishments required, wher- 
ever the wealthy and honourable desire to become 
really participators in the privileges of the Gospel, 
are in as full and operative existence with relation 
to the children of prosperity through: all succes- 
siye ages of the Christian church, as we have found 
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them to be, in the case of the rich young nobleman 
in our Lord’s day. 

The duties prescribed are the same. For what 
was the injunction of Christ to the youthful ruler ? 
It was an injunction plainly of peremptory and 
perpetual obligation: ‘If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments.’’ Now, as then, the com- 
mandments of God are to be kept; are to be 
kept, not in the letter only, but in the spirit, and 
with the whole heart. The commandments of God 
are to be kept; not those alone which respect the 
duty towards our neighbour, but those supremely 
which respect the duty towards the Lord our God. 
If we love not God above all things, the example 
of the young man in the Gospel awfully admonishes 
us, how little it can profit us that we love our 
neighbour as ourselves; that we are exemplary in 
our compliance with the obligations and obser- 
vances of the second table of the law. That the 
duties prescribed are unequivocally and unchange- 
ably the same, is indeed a reflection alike appli- 
cable to all classes and conditions within the visible 
church of Christ. But, to narrow the field of 
view more within the proper limits of the present 
subject, this is a reflection which, in the particular 
connexion in hand, peculiarly applies itself to such 
members of the visible church of Christ, as are 
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providentially placed in the same circumstances, 
open to the same temptations, and affected by the 
same trials, with those which essentially characte- 
rized the case and condition of this rich and noble 
Jew. 

The impediments opposed are the same. And 
here we are called upon to consider, not only 
those lets and hindrances of the spiritual life and 
progress, which, in the examples before us, still 
remained to be surmounted, but those also which 
the rich young man in the Gospel had already 
overcome. In this view, it is to be considered, 
how manifold, and how perilous, are the obstacles 
presented by riches, which yet cannot enter, pro- 
perly speaking, into the exposition and application 
of this most instructive narrative. _The impedi- 
ments over which the youthful ruler had already 
triumphed, are manifestly to be sought in the du- 
ties required, and the restraints imposed, by that 
~ second table of the law, which he is distinctly re- 
corded to have fulfilled. The fulfilment of that 
great commandment, which directs that we love 
our neighbour as ourselves, necessarily implies real 
and habitual conquest, not only over all the grosser 
appetites and passions (the indulgence of which is 
essentially fraught with the most deadly injury to 
brotherly love), but over all those subtler propen- 
sities of human nature, which it is the tendency 
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of a state of prosperity and affluence, beyond all 
other conditions of man, to nurture and mature. 
Pride, vanity, arrogance, presumption, luxury, pro- 
digality, avarice, covetousness, with many other 
kindred or contradictory qualities which ordinarily 
follow in the train of riches, come under this de- 
scription. All these qualities of the natural man, the 
subject of this discourse must be presumed ina 
high degree, to have gained the ascendancy over: 
and all these impediments of the Christian course 
must still equally be met, and fought against, and 
conquered, by the children of prosperity in our 
day, who, with the least sincerity and seriousness of 
heart, desire “so to. run, that they may obtain.” 
Again, the impediments which prevailed against 
the better purpose, which shook the happier reso- 
lutions, and which proved but too strong for the 
righteousness and faith of the young and noble 
Jew, are no less evidently to be traced to the de- 
mands and precepts of that first and greatest com- 
mandment of all, in the fulfilment of which, when 
put to the proof, the young man was found want- 
ing. Into this account enter, love of the world, 
and of the things of the world, as operating to 
lower and set limits to the love of God, and of 
the things which belong unto our peace ; that se- 
cret leaning of the heart to things earthly, which 
allows not the things heavenly to preponderate un- 
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equivocally in the scale ; all those attractions and 
allurements, in a word, which are the natural at- 
tendants on rank and wealth ; which, in man’s af. 
fluent estate, so often and so fatally combine to 
attach the thoughts gradually to present scenes, to 
wean the affections imperceptibly from heavenly 
objects, to withhold those “ who are rich in this 
world,”’ from becoming “ rich towards God.” All 
these impediments, I say, unaltered in their cha- 
racter, unabated in their force, must be taken into 
full and faithful reckoning by every man who 
would shew himself, before God, an approved sol- 
dier and servant of Christ and the Gospel, amidst 
the trials and temptations of prosperity. 

The relinquishments required are the same. And 
this is a point of the application, on which I mean 
more particularly to insist. It will be observed, 
then, that the principle on which our Lord’s spe- 
cific commandment to the young man in the Gos- 
pel, that he should go and sell all that he had, 
was founded, is, as may be shewn from numerous 
concurrent passages of the New ‘Testament, in 
its essence, a principle of positive and perpetual 
obligation. That we be rich towards God, that 
we lay up for ourselves treasure in heaven, that we 
sit loose to the things of this present world, and 
seek supremely those things which are above, are 
precepts not limited to times, or places, or persons, 
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but which clearly extend to all: duly instituted 
Christians, as such, of whatever age, whatever 
name, whatever nation. It follows, that the prin- 
ciple of unreserved self-denial as to the claims of 
this world, or rather we will say, of unreserved self- 
dedication to the concerns of the world to come, 
whence the foregoing precepts of Holy Scripture, 
together with many similar scriptural injunctions, 
obviously flow, must be received and recognized, 
as a law, paramount in its claims, and permanent 
in its sanctions, by all who truly name the name of 
Christ. . 

Now there are two several ways, and two ways 
only, in which the general obligations of this 
great Christian law may be adequately met. They 
may be fulfilled to the letter, or they may be ful- 
filled in the spirit: but to be fulfilled at all, they 
must have a real and_ faithful accomplishment, 
either in the literal, or in the spiritual sense. In 
other words, in order to effectual participation in 
the privileges of the gospel covenant, men are 
hereby called upon either 40 resign the world, or 
to possess things temporal as though they possessed 
them not. ‘The relinquishment required may, as 
we shall presently see, be, indifferently, actual or 
virtual, as the change of times and seasons may 
demand: but where virtual relinquishment only is 
implied, it must be virtual always in such a sense, 
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that the hand shall be ever in readiness cheerfully 
to perform the sacrifice, which shall have been al- 
ready fully perfected in the heart. 

In our Lord’s own day, and i in the apostolic age, 
the peculiar exigencies of Christianity, in the great 
majority of instances, peremptorily demanded of 
their possessors, the diteral exchange of: the trea- 
sures of time for the treasures of eternity. With 
the change of times and seasons, the letter.of this 
commandment ceased indeed to be obligatory ; 
but in exact, proportion as the obligation to fulfil 
it according to the letter relaxed, the obligation 
to a strict and uncompromising spiritual fulfil: 
ment appears to have gained strength. 

The first traces of a. providentially designed 
transition, from the literal to the spiritual accom- 
plishment of Christ’s commandment to the rich 
young man, are clearly discernible even so early 
as Saint Paul’s day. This holy Apostle, im various 
places of his writings, and especially in his first 
epistle to his friend and pupil, Saint Timothy, has 
particular instruction for the conduct of the rich : 
that is, of those members of the primilive church 
who possessed temporal wealth, and who should 
continue also to possess it. “Charge them that 
are rich in this world, that they be not high-mind- 
ed, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy: that 
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they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; lay- 
ing up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
On ETERNAL LIFE.” : 

In this passage the Apostle seems to have had 
his eye on the very gospel narrative, with which we 
are at present concerned. The subject of both pas- 
sages is the same, concerning rich men. The ob- 
ject of both is the same, the methods proper to be 
pursued by the rich for the attainment of eternal 
life. The condition, implied in the one place, and 
prescribed in the other, is the same, that those 
who are rich in temporal possessions do put their 
trust, not in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God. This passage of Saint Paul thus forms an 
exact comment on the present subject of discourse, 

Here, then, manifestly are instructions for the 
safeguard and security of rich men who were 
called upon not to resign, but duly to retain their 
temporal wealth. And how was this duly to be 
retained? The Apostle teaches,—first, by the cul- 
tivation of poverty of spirit; secondly, by the re- 
linquishment of all trust in the goods of this life; 
and thirdly, by willing and bountiful distribution 
out of their abundance to the poor. 

In this connexion we find every thing disposed 
in its due place and order. The establishment of 
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the kingdom of heaven in the heart, and the stay- 
ing of the soul supremely upon God, are first to 
sanctify the gift, to prepare the way for a rightful 
and acceptable employment of the perishable 
things of time, in order to the riches of this world 
becoming handmaidens and conductresses in our 
pursuit after the unfailing treasures of eternity. 

The precepts which are here specifically laid 
down for the guidance of the rich, Saint Paul, at 
an earlier period of his ministry, hinted at more 
briefly, where, in the first epistle to the Corin. 
thians, he admonishes the proprietors of temporal 
wealth, that ** they use this world without abusing 
it. While, in another place, in his epistle to the 
Philippians, he introduces himself as an example 
both to rich and poor, for the right employment 
of poverty and riches, when he declares himself 
_ equally ready for either extremity; equally ‘ in- 

structed, both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need.” 

It is clear, therefore, that provision has been 
made in the New Testament itself, for a state of 
things in the Christian church, when the literal 
should give place to a spiritual abandonment of 
wealth : when true Christians should continue pos- 
sessors of the goods of this world, only possessing 
them as though they possessed them not. 

Thus, then, the case now stands, The same sur- 

x 2 
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render, the same dedication of things temporal, 
the same forsaking of all to follow Christ, is re- 
quired from those who, at this day, have ‘ great 
possessions,” as from the rich young nobleman in 
the gospel history: is required, not to the letter, 
but in the spirit ; which, however, comes perfectly 
to the same thing. For the literal abandonment of 
the world, so frequently enjoined by our blessed 
Lord, had its rise, we have seen, in circumstances 
merely contingent and accidental: that is, was 
called for by the then existing necessities of 
Christianity : but, in the spiritual surrender, lay 
the pith and kernel of the divine injunction: that 
is, in a virtual relinquishment, so complete and 
entire, that the actual relinquishment, if demanded 
by the recurrence of given circumstances, would 
imply no real sacrifice. 

This spiritual relinquishment (like the spiritual 
sacrifice of Isaac under the patriarchal covenant) 
is the grand sacrifice and surrender intended, both 
by the specific requisition in the case immediately 
before us, and throughout the whole blessed teach- 
ing of the Gospel. And this relinquishment is, in 
every part and feature, a precept of perpetual ob- 
ligation. 

In early Christianity, the afi abandonment of 
wealth was frequently required: in later Chris- 
tianity, more commonly only the virtual. It may 
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be asked, Is not. this a moral descent ? I answer, 
quite the contrary. The virtual surrender still ob- 
ligatory, is a surrender both harder and higher than 
the actual. Temperance isa virtue more difficult, 
and more excellent in its nature, than abstinence : 
a familiar principle of morals, which is still more 
deeply true, when applied to the opposite condi- 
tions of the rich, and of the poor. For the tempe- 
rance of the rich man must be voluntary ; a consi- 
deration which obviously heightens its moral value: 
while the abstinence of the poor man (where the 
State of poverty has been even voluntarily em- 
braced) must be involuntary ; a consideration 
which no less obviously diminishes its moral price 
and worth. Again, the task is easier to resign the 
world altogether, than to use it with moderation ; 
on this further ground: that the one sacrifice im- 
plies necessarily but a single act, a momentary 
exertion of moral courage; and they can be little 
skilled in human nature, who are unconscious 
what the courage (whether animal or moral) of .a 
happy moment may effect : while the other sacri- 
fice, on the contrary, necessarily imports series of 
acts of self-denial, an unintermitting succession of 
exertions of moral power ; and they must be still 
more imperfectly conversant with the economy of 
human nature, who are unprepared to feel the dif- 
ficulties which such series and succession intrinsi- 
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cally present. But further still, in proportion to 
the relative difficulty of attainment, the self-same 
virtues of the Christian life become intrinsically 
more honourable in the case of the possessor of 
wealth, than in the case of him who shall (for God’s 
sake) have resigned it. Thus poverty of spirit, 
deadness to the world, singleness and simplicity of 
mind and heart, together with various suchlike 
Christian graces, are all essentially of more rare 
and difficult attainment, and, consequently, of 
greater intrinsic worth and value, in a high, than 
in a low estate. 

The relinquishments required, therefore, of the 
wealthy and honourable who desire to become 
really participators in the blessings of the Gospel, 
who desire to become inheritors of eternal life, are 
even now the same, or rather still more arduous 
than those, which were demanded, of the wealthy 
and honourable in our Lord’s day. 

When, therefore, it is considered how trying to 
flesh and blood, to the animal and even to the moral 
and intellectual man, is such resignation of all the 
fairest outward advantages; when it is considered 
how largely the instinctive resistance of the human 
heart to this resignation has been recognized by 
the general consent and experience of mankind ; 
when these things are well considered and weighed, 
we cannot surely be surprized at the strength of 
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the light in which our Lord puts the difficulty of 
the rich man’s course, when he declares to his 
startled and disheartened followers, on the affect- 
ing occasion which has given rise to the present 
train of thought, “that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and again, 
that “ it is easier for a camel to enter into the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

The difficulty represented under this last image, 
is plainly every thing but insurmountable. That 
it is not insurmountable, we have such assurance, 
as leaves no room for the indulgence of desponding 
thoughts, or of hopeless apprehensions ; even the 
assured witness of the Eternal Truth himself : 
** When his disciples heard it,” proceeds the Evan- 
gelist, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, 
Who then can be saved? But Jesus beheld them, 
and said unto them, With men, this is impossible ; 
but with God all things are possible,” 

This prompt and gracious explication of his 
words, reassures, indeed, the sinking heart: but, 
at the same time, leaves behind the deep conviction 
that the victory over riches remains the most ar- 
duous consummation, to be effected by the power 
of the everlasting Gospel. That, in the end, this 
victory will be gloriously achieved, some of the 
profoundest passages of prophecy delightfully in- 
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timate. But how little can these prophetic inti- 
mations avail to relieve the trembling child of 
prosperity of the present day, whose individual 
safety rests wholly on his individual moral and 
spiritual state ? Here, my brethren, is matter for 
reflection, which should lead every such member of 
the visible church, to place himself, in the simplicity 
of an honest heart, in the situation of the rich 
young nobleman whom Jesus loved: which should 
lead him diligently to search and examine himself, 
whether his spirit be of the frame and temper 
sought ; whether his heart be of a truth dead unto 
the world, and alive supremely unto God ; whether 
his earthly treasures are so possessed and employed, 
as to give promise of his securing to himself the 
unfailing treasures of heaven ; whether his trust is 
placed, after the counsel of the great Apostle, “ not 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God ;7 
whether he is even now prepared, if the’ sacrifice 
were, at this moment, demanded, to part with all, 
so that he might win Christ ; to make himself poor 
here for a time, that he may become rich hereafter 
for ever ? 

Happy rich man whose account stands thus 
with heaven. His it shall be to experience the 
unspeakable blessedness of that saying of his Lord, 
—‘ With God all things are possible.” 


DISCOURSE XII. 


ST. JOHN XIX. 38. 


*€ JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA), BEING A DISCIPLE OF JESUS, BUT SE- 
CRETLY, FOR FEAR OF THE JEWS, BESOUGHT PILATE THAT HE 
MIGHT TAKE AWAY THE BODY OF JESUS.”’ 


Tue sketches of character which occur in holy 
Scripture, and especially in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, are commonly not more remark- 
able for conciseness and simplicity, than for the 
exact and discriminative distinctness, with which 
they are severally drawn. 

Due attention to this peculiarity cannot fail to 
improve the practical uses to be derived from the 
personal incidents, and biographical notices, dis- 
persed throughout holy writ. For, however any 
two scriptural characters may appear, on a cursory 
view, to identify. with each other; they will be 
uniformly found, on closer inspection, to present 
differences marked with the most accurate and phi- 
losophical precision: which characteristic diffe- 
rences will very generally explain the particular 
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modes of thinking, of feeling, and of acting, ex- 
emplified in the recorded conduct of the respec- 
tive individuals. 

It shall be my aim to elucidate in the following 
discourse, the rule of interpretation which has 
been thus shortly laid down. . 

On preceding occasions, I examined the Gospel 
account of the young man who had great posses- 
sions: in the present instance, it is my intention 
to investigate, in connexion with that remarkable 
narrative, the parallel and kindred history of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. 

Every attentive reader must be struck with the 
general air of resemblance between the two cases. 
Both individuals were noble: both wealthy: both 
conspicuous by station, as well as in fortune and 
by birth. Nor is the agreement less prominent in 
the moral features of their character, than in the 
outward circumstances of their lot. Both indivi- 
duals were upright in their lives, and religious in 
their habits and dispositions. The rich young 
man of the Gospel was righteous before God, for 
from his youth up, we are told, he had kept the 
commandments: Joseph of Arimathea, in unequi- 
vocal testimony that he equally had fulfilled the 
law of righteousness, is expressly designated by 
the Evangelist, asa just, or righteous man. Both, 
lastly, corresponded in their thirst for spiritual in- 
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struction, and in their heart-felt recognition of the 
heavenly character and ministry of our blessed 
Lord. 

Yet, with so many hopeful common traits of si- 
militude and resemblance, nothing can well be 
more opposite, than the lines of conduct, at the first 
pursued, and the conclusions finally rested in (so 
far at least as the sacred history informs us), by 
these eminent individuals. 

The youthful ruler, we have seen, came iiventid 
with frank and generous boldness, to salute Christ 
in the face of the surrounding multitudes, and in 
the midst of the’public highway. He prostrates him- 
self at once at the feet of the heavenly Instructor, 
and, in presence, it would appear, of the sour and 
malignant Pharisees themselves, resolutely made 
open profession of his faith. . 

The earlier proceedings of Joseph of Arimathea 
were perfectly the reverse of all this : and the con- 
trast is, apparently, by no means to the advantage 
of this rich and honourable counsellor. At whats 
ever period of our Lord’s ministry, the attention 
of Joseph was first attracted by the preaching of 
the Gospel, his conduct, up to the disheartening 
and appalling close of that ministry, would seem to 
be stamped with some of the strongest symptoms 
of an unworthy, ungenerous, and spiritless timidity. 
The Evangelists, indeed, distinctly acquaint us. 
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that he “ was a disciple of Jesus ;’’ but the latest 
of the Evangelists, the beloved Apostle Saint John, 
subjoins to his testimony the painful qualification 
of the text, that he was ‘a disciple secretly, for 
fear of the Jews.” 

To what this timorous. secresy amounted, we 
may safely infer from the fact, that no mention 
whatever of Joseph of Arimathea occurs through- 
out the sacred history, prior to the crucifixion. 
Like Nicodemus, probably, he also came to Jesus 
by night. But it is worthy of observation, that 
the beloved Apostle and Evangelist, who hath’ so 
carefully recorded the secret visit of that noble 
Jew, has preserved no note or mention of the yet 
more stealthy approaches of Joseph to the foun- 
tain of eternal life. 

Such is the striking contrast presented by the 
conduct and demeanor of the young man in the 
Gospel who had great possessions, and the con- 
duct and deportment of the rich and honourable 
counsellor of Arimathea. When, however, from 
the contrast presented by the courses first adopted, 
we pass to a comparison of the conclusions finally 
reached, we shall find the recorded conclusions by 
no means corresponding with the notions which 
might naturally be formed, on a first view, re- 
specting the results to be expected from such be- 
ginnings. 
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The ardent and devoted supplicant, whose thirst 
after eternal life seemed, this moment, to render 
him insensible or regardless of every human con- 
sideration; whose free and righteous courage now 
rose superior, alike to the prejudices of public 
opinion, and to the taunts and threatenings of na- 
tional bigotry and unbelief; . who fell down, in 
presence of the attendant multitude, at the feet of 
the blessed Jesus, clasped his knees, and.implored 
his unerring guidance : this promising subject, this 
hopeful candidate, we behold, the next. moment, 
oppressed by unprepared-for difficulties, downcast 
with. unexpected disappointment ; his happier 
hope relinquished, his holy aspirations checked, 
his countenance dejected, and his better spirit 
quelled, the young man arises and goes away in 
Sorrow. 

Joseph, on the contrary, whose fearful and faint- 
hearted prudence had wakefully suppressed, here- 
tofore, every approach to public demonstration of 
his faith ; whose timorous nature would have con- 
cealed almost from himself that discipleship, which 
his sleepless caution had effectually concealed from 
the jealous eye of Jewish bigotry; Joseph, who 
had kept himself (perhaps for years) ‘a disciple 
secretly, for fear of the Jews,”—this very Joseph, 
in that extremity of trial, which broke the con- 
stancy, and palsied the courage, of our Lord’s 
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most intrepid followers, suddenly appears in the 
foreground of the scene, braves every obstacle 
which the fear or fury of man could interpose to 
bar his progress, and desists not on his way, until 
he has proclaimed before the Roman governor, 
whose lips had so recently pronounced that unrigh- 
teous judgment, and before the Jewish people, 
whose hands were yet reeking with the innocent 
blood, his confession of the faith of Christ eruci- 
fied, by his public entrance into the palace of Pon- 
tius Pilate, and his generous application, in the face 
of day, “ that he might take away the at of 
Jesus.” 

Unexpected and surprising as the result of this 
concluding contrast may appear, I hope notwith- 
standing to shew that its groundwork is distinctly 
laid, in the slight outlines of the two characters 
which have been traced by the pencils of the holy 
Evangelists, in their several notices of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and of the rich and youthful ruler 
whom Jesus loved. 

The character of the rich young man in the 
Gospel, undeniably appears in a very striking and 
amiable light. He is represented, as upright, in- 
genuous, charitable, and devout: a pursuer after 
eternal life; and affectionately solicitous * so to 
run, that he might obtain ;”’ earnest in his desire to 
approve himself before God ; and where God, and 
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religion, and his. immortal well-being were con- 
cerned, wholly superior to the decisions of human 
judgment, to the favour or the frown of man. He 
kept the commandments: he gave of his abun- 
dance to the poor : he sought to learn, what signal 
work of mercy he should further perform, that he 
might gain the prize of immortality: he threw 
himself, therefore, boldly at the feet of the blessed 
Jesus ; in the face of the assembled multitude, he 
proclaimed his wishes, and avowed his faith. All 
these traits confessedly enter into the outline given 
by the several Evangelists of this rich and noble 
ruler: they enter into the Gospel outline of his 
character indeed, but they do not complete it. 
The prime and predominant feature is still untold ; 
even that feature which alone proved sufficiently 
powerful, to control and counterbalance all the 
rest. In a word, as I have already more largely 
shewn in a former discourse, the master-key to 
the young man’s character is to be found, neither 
in his piety towards God, however ardent and sin- 
cere, nor in his benevolence towards man, however 
liberal and unconfined ; but in the devotedness of 
his heart to his wealth: he had great possessions, 
and he loved them ; he was rich in this world, and 
he preferred his riches to his God. 

This one secret ruling passion, our blessed Lord’s 
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uncompromising requisition, in a moment, brings 
to light. ‘ Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and 
come and follow me. But, when the young man 
heard that saying, he went away sorrowful, for he 
had great possessions.’’ 

Love, then, of the world, and of the things of 
the world, in this remarkable case, had plainly the 
mastery over the love of God, and the desire for 
eternal life. However, therefore, we must’ acknow- 
ledge and admire his many amiable and estimable 
qualities, where such was the prevailing passion of 
his soul, we cannot entertain surprise, that. the 
young man in the Gospel, when threatened with 
so great a loss, should forget, at once, all his bet- 
ter resolves, and forego all his happier prospects ; 
that, when Christ enjoined the present relinquish- 
ment. of all the living that he had, he should re- 
linquish heaven itself, rather than make sacrifice 
of his vast worldly possessions. ) 

Thus, from the account in the gospel history of 
this Jewish nobleman, notwithstanding the many 
hopeful indications which it contains, we clearly 
collect, that his interview with our blessed Lord 
terminated in the very way, in which the principal 
feature of his character might lead any intelligent 
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observer of human nature to foresee it probably 
would terminate, even while yet unacquainted with 
the recorded issue. 

In the example of the young man whom Jesus 
loved, we have seen zeal subsiding into despon- 
dency, and joyful expectation exchanged for dis- 
appointment, and succeeded by unprofitable hope- 
less sorrow: we have seen his free and ingenuous 
confession of Christ before men, degenerating into 
a practical retractation and denial of discipleship 
and service, at the first view of the personal re- 
linquishments required, in order to his admission to 
the promises and privileges of the Gospel. 

In the answering example of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, we shall presently have to observe a progress, 
in all its particulars, happily the reverse. Here we 
shall see, a studiously concealed discipleship, gra- 
dually rising into an open and unreserved avowal 
of his faith ; timidity and irresolution in the first 
approaches, replaced and compensated by more 
than heroic constancy and courage at the close; 
fear, where, comparatively speaking, no fear was, 
exchanged for a lofty and dignified contempt of 
shame and danger: of shame (to a susceptible 
mind) in its most painful and revolting form ; of 
danger instant, imminent, and ten-fold aggravated 
by the consciousness, that, in place of commanding 
respect, it drew down dishonour, and debased, in- 
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stead of exalting, its voluntary object, in the pub- 
lic esteem. 

It must first be shewn that these very. sie 
are distinctly provided for, and that the way is 
prepared for the whole concluding contrast, in the 
short sketch given by the several Evangelists of 
the character of Joseph. 

That the recorded character of Joseph of nik 
mathea authorizes us to entertain more hopeful 
anticipations of the issue in his case, than in that 
of the youthful ruler, will easily appear, if it can 
be made evident from the sacred history, first, that 
the piety and moral worth which the inspired 
writers ascribe to Joseph, are superior in their qua- 
lity to the worthiness and piety which the same 
authorities attribute to the rich young nobleman ; 
and secondly, that the motives which suspended, 
for a season, the better resolves of the honourable 
counsellor, are’ worthier in their character, than 
those which led to the sorrowful departure of him 
whom Jesus loved. . 

1. The account given by the Eyaieelad of the 
latter, instructs us that he was righteous, since, 
from his youth up, he had kept the command- 
ments; instructs us that he was religiously dis- 
posed also, since he thirsted after eternal life. 
Their character. of the wealthy ruler is so far 
good: but their character of Joseph is manifestly 
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of a higher order. For his personal worthiness, 
Saint Luke describes him, not only as “a just,’? or 
righteous, but also as “a good,”’ or perfect man. 
For his piety towards God, the testimony of Saint 
Mark unites with that of his fellow Evangelist, in 
representing Joseph of Arimathea, not merely as 
an enquirer after life eternal, but as one who, from 
long practical familiarity, doubtless, with the pro- 
mises of the Old Testament, had imbibed an al- 
most prophetic anticipation, in their true aspect, of 
the dawning prospects of the New; and who, 
therefore, in consort with other kindred spirits, 
with the venerable Simeon, and with the aged Pro- 
phetess Anna, in the settled confidence of faith and 
hope, waited for the Messiah’s kingdom. ‘And 
behold,” saith the Evangelist, “there was a man 
named Joseph, a counsellor ; of Arimathea, a city 
of the Jews: and he was a good man, and a just ; 
who also himself waited for the kingdom of God.’’ 

Such is the record which Saint Luke hath borne 
of the patriarchal piety of Joseph’; a piety which 
clearly rises pre-eminent above that Jewish piety, 


* There is a striking similarity between the spirit of Joseph, of 
Simeon, of Anna, and Jews of this class, and the spirit of Abra- 
ham and others of the Patriarchs. This kind of piety is easily 
to be distinguished from a piety strictly Jewish, J'reedom is the 
characteristic of the one; constraint that of the other. Zacharias, 
for example, moves in fetters: Simeon walks at ease. Patriarchal 
piety, in a word, was inchoative of Christian goodness. 
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which I have already had occasion to investigate - 
and portray, in elucidating the Gospel narrative of 
the rich young man. 

2. When, from the personal qualities and train- 
ing, which equally prepared these eminent indivi- 
duals to recognize the divine mission, and to seek 
the heavenly instruction of Christ Jesus, we pass to 
the consideration of the motives which severally 
operated to impede their full and unreserved re- 
ception of the Gospel covenant ; we shall find, on 
the side of Joseph, grounds and materials for a 
similarly advantageous parallel. 'The heart of the 
youthful ruler, however wistfully inclining towards 
better objects of pursuit, lay amidst his earthly 
treasures. Previously to his recorded interview 
with our blessed Lord, he was himself, probably, 
insensible of the hold which the things of this 
world had in his affections: but Christ discerned 
the latent snare; he demanded the instant sacri- 
fice; and the event but too fatally evinced, that 
unrighteous Mammon was the reigning idol. 

That no such unworthy secularity—no unsafe 
attachment to, or selfish complacency in, his wealth, 
entered into the case or character of Joseph, is clear 
from the ascertained matter of fact, that he was re- 
ceived by: our blessed Lord into the number of 
his disciples, unconditionally, and without the de- 
mand of that relinquishment, which was judged 
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indispensable in the corresponding case of the 
wealthy ruler. The conclusion to which this fact 
directly conducts the mind, is short and decisive. 
It places, in a word, the character of Joseph of 
Arimathea on a basis, and at a height, which leave 
neither occasion, nor room, for extending the com- 
parison. 

Had this distinguished member of the Sanhe- 
drim, like the rich young man in the Gospel, trust- 
ed in his riches, it cannot be questioned that, prior 
to his admission amongst the received followers 
of the blessed Jesus, a like uncompromising sacri- 
fice would have been required, a like unqualified 
surrender must have been made. So it was, how- 
eyer, that the secret and timorous services of Jo- 
seph were accepted, without the exaction or de- 
mand of that abandonment, by the denial of which, 
the free and open confession of the youthful no- 
bleman was rendered fruitless and of no avail. 

Thus admitted, as he was, into our Lord’s com- 
pany, even while yet unprepared to make open 
avowal of his faith, the secrecy of Joseph must, it 
is plain, have had its rise in motives of a worthier 
character than those, which occasioned the failure 
of his rich and noble fellow-supplicant. 

The latest of the Evangelists, Saint John, has 
specified those motives. ‘ Joseph of Arimathea,” 
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le acquaints us in the text, “was a disciple se- 
cretly, for fear of the Jews.” 

_ His subsequent conduct abundantly frees this 
excellent nobleman, from any imputation of per- 
sonal timidity. His subsequent conduct. satis- 
factorily proves, that, whatever its origin, the 
species of fear under which Joseph laboured, was 
altogether unconnected with the passion in its baser 
form. What then was the nature of his fear? it was 
manifestly and simply this,—Z'he dread of public 
opinion. . 

Saint John, who alone distinctly notices the fear 
of Joseph, and the nature of his apprehensions, 
has elsewhere more than once recorded the spe- 
cial censures and severities which were enacted by 
the Jewish authorities, against. all who should de- 
clare themselves of the number of Christ’s follow- 
ers, On one occasion, at a comparatively early 
period of our Lord’s ministry, this Evangelist in- 
forms us, that ** the Jews had agreed already, that 
if any man did confess that He was Christ, he 
should be expelled from the synagogue.” And, 
subsequently, he mentions the dread of this exclu- 
sion, as aperating to repress the public discipleship 
of others, similarly cireumstanced with Joseph, and 
who, like Joseph, secretly believed. ‘* Neverthe- 
less, among the chief rulers, many believed on him ; 
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but because of the Pharisees they did not confess 
him, lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue.”’ 

The motives which thus sufficed to withhold all 
those who were in place and authority, from openly 
confessing Christ, must have told with ten-fold ef- 
fect in the case of the honourable counsellor of 
_ Arimathea; who was himself, not a chief ruler 
only, but a leading member of the supreme council 
of the Sanhedrim ; and who was, further, not more 
distinguished by his public station, than by his 
private opulence and rank. 

_ Placed originally, by his ample fortune, and his 
noble birth, on a commanding eminence in society ; 
raised, in after-life, as well by his personal virtues 
as by his legal wisdom, to a still more conspicuous 
elevation in the public eye; Joseph of Arimathea, 
yielding to an infirmity usually attendant upon 
finer minds, dreaded only incurring the forfeiture 
of his high name, and honourable estimation 
amongst his countrymen. 

Accordingly, when his honest and good heart 
told him, that the Messiah, whose advent he had 
long awaited, was. indeed come; when his sound 
judgment in things spiritual, and deep acquaint- 
ance with the prophetic Scriptures, led him fully 
to recognize the diyine mission of Christ ; Joseph, 
although earnest in his desire to sit as a disciple at 
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the feet of Jesus, was yet unwilling to make pub- 
lic profession of his faith. 

It may aid us to form an adequate cane 
of the amount of the difficulties, which occasioned 
the reserve of this good man, if we will but re- 
flect, that a similar regard to the national preju- 
dices and opinions, at a much more advanced pe-. 
riod of the Christian era, fettered the spirit, and 
clogged the wings, even of the Apostles them- 
selves ; of men who had already broken through 
those restraining influences in so many ways, that 
it is hardly conceivable how undue regard for the 
senseless jealousies of Jewish bigotry could re- 
tain any longer a hold on their minds. 

Yet the difficulties of this nature, which could 
apply to the case of the humble and obscure fisher- 
men of Galilee, must have been small indeed in 
comparison with those, which were inseparable 
from the condition of the wealthy and honourable 
Joseph. Such a character as this last, in fact, was 
just the mark, to invite the shafts of infidel ca- 
lumny and scorn: of calumny, pointed by the 
conspicuous station of its exalted object ; of scorn, 
embittered by the ungracious contrast, with for- 
mer days of fair fame, and unclouded reputation. 

Under these circumstances, Joseph of Arimathea 
shrunk from the public gaze ; and desired to be ad- 
mitted as a secret follower of Him in whom he be- 
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lieved. Andso it was, that the blessed Jesus honoured 
these timorous advances with his smile; and re- 
jected not this hidden service. He received into 
his little company the believing Joseph: and the 
event shewed, that, here, equally as in the conduct 
of the universe, * the Judge of all the earth did 
right.” The Gospel history, as I have already ex- 
plained, marks, in its brightest colouring, the inhe- 
rent goodness of this just man. And when the 
capital hour of trial came, that goodness rose su- 
perior to every human consideration. Joseph, now 
at length, threw off all disguise. He stood forth, 
amongst the confessed disciples of the crucified 
Jesus, the boldest of the bold. Where all his earlier 
followers forsook their Lord, and fled: where Si- 
mon, the once faithful and highly-favoured Simon, 
who had vowed to die with him, denied his Master: 
Joseph, the timorous and irresolute Joseph, came 
forward unaided and alone. Regardless alike of 
the vindictive fury of the Jewish priesthood, and 
of the deadly fanaticism of the inflamed populace, 
he entered openly into the palace of the Roman go- 
vernor; besought, from the cowardly and selfish 
cruelty of Pilate, the body of his crucified Lord ; 
and, in this single moment of righteous daring, re- 
trieved the secrecy of years. ‘“ And now,” saith 
the Evangelist, ‘when the even was come,—Joseph 
of Arimathea, an honourable counsellor, which also 
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waited for the kingdom of God, came, and went in 
boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus.” — 

Such is the conclusion to which we are conduct- 
ed by the recorded history of Joseph of Arima- 
thea: and such also the final contrast presented in 
the Gospel narratives, between this honourable 
counsellor, and the rich young man whom Jesus 
loved. ‘This final contrast, in its issue, suggests 
on every natural and most important inference : 
namely, that Joseph, who succeeded where the 
young man failed, must have possessed, in a com- 
petent degree, that particular quality of the spi- 
ritual life, in which his fellow proved deficient. 
The deficiency of the youthful ruler, it has been. 
formerly shewn, lay, in the relative weakness of 
his love towards God; and his consequent inability, 
where this world interfered, to fulfil the paramount: 
duties and obligations of “ the first and great com- 
mandment.’? Where the young man’s weakness 
lay, was Joseph’s strength. Joseph had love: but 
fear also, the fear of the law of opinion, entered 
into his character ; and this infirmity of a finer na- 
ture, required perfect love to cast it out. The love 
of God, in the heart of Joseph, was single and 
sincere ; and it was blessed accordingly. It was 
blessed with a continual growth, and an abundant 
increase; until, in the end, being made perfect, it 


cast out every fear. 
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_ Having now sufficiently stated the case of Jo- 
seph ; with the causes which contributed both to 
check his earlier progress, and to procure his 
glorious final triumph ; I shall add some reflections, 
of amore general nature, on his character and con- 
fession : which reflections, again, I shall endeavour 
shortly to apply, to other persons, and to other 
times. 

Of the earlier discipleship of this truly eminent 
convert to Christianity, the Evangelists, it is true, 
have preserved no distinct record. But their out- 
line of his character, when at length he falls under 
notice, very clearly marks, that the ‘ honest and 
good heart’? must have entered deeply, even into 
his first secret service. From his being designated 
“a disciple of Jesus,” by Saint Matthew and Saint 
John, it is obvious that Joseph, however private his 
approaches, must have been habitually conversant 
with his divine Master, while He yet ministered on 
earth: and, from this blessed intercourse, it is 
equally obvious, that he must have derived, daily 
and hourly accessions of grace and wisdom ; of 
riper virtue, and of maturer faith. In this happy 
and imperceptible progress he seems to have ad- 
vanced, until faith in God gradually gained the 
ascendancy, in his finely-tempered nature, over 
the fear of man. While the ordinary course of 
Christ’s ministry went on, Joseph was himself, pro- 
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bably, insensible of the amount of the change which 
had been long generating within. But no sooner 
had the malignity of our blessed Lord’s enemies 
declared itself in its proper demoniacal features 
and form, than the noble-minded Confessor found 
his heart released from its long-accustomed chain ; 
his conscience disenthralled, and his spirit free. 
Against the prejudices and prepossessions of an- 
tient Jewish zeal, however disfigured by the into- 
lerant bigotry, and debased by the unrighteous 
lives, of those who, in his day, stood forward as its 
advocates and upholders, the courage of this true 
disciple might not, indeed, have been proof.. But 
the shackles of public opinion, like the bands of 
the Philistines which loosed as flax burnt with fire 
from the arms of Sampson, fell, at once, from the 
heart of the good and righteous Joseph, when his. 
wretched countrymen had filled to the full the 
measure of their iniquities : when there remained 
for him no other objects to contemplate in the ex- 
piring Jewish polity, than a priesthood which had 
procured, by false-witness and subornation, the 
murder of the Innocent ; and a people who had de- _ 
liberately invoked on their own guilty heads, the 
blood of the Holy One and the Just. 

In looking back on the present subject, it is 
further remarkable, that the example of Joseph 
does not stand alone. - In the case of Nicodemus, 
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we observe a strictly parallel instance, of like early 
irresolution, and like final magnanimity. Like him 
of Arimathea, this noble ruler was “a disciple in 
secret ;”’ he came not unto Jesus, save in the silence 
of the night. And like Joseph, he also, in the hour 
of trial, is found in the foremost ranks of danger: 
while both Christian worthies boldly united them- 
selves with a few feeble women, to discharge, in 
the face of the world and of the sun, the last pious 
offices to the mortal remains of that same Jesus, 
whom, while yet he lived, they had visited with 
fear and trembling. 

Here, then, is placed before us a second signal 
example, of the same timidity, treated with the 
same gracious tenderness by our blessed Lord, and 
compensated, at the last, by the same glorious re- 
solution. The phenomena of the two cases are 
the more observable, inasmuch as they are, from 
first to last, exactly the reverse of those which 
appear, in the conduct and treatment of our Lord’s 
avowed disciples. 

It is natural that we should enquire into the 
grounds and reasons of the contrast: for adequate 
grounds and reasons, unquestionably, there must 
have been, which could thus cause the bold and 
forward to shew themselves but cowards, and the 
timid and irresolute to approve themselves bold. 

If the question be properly opened, the true 
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grounds and reasons of the contrast will be found 
to arise, not so much in the difference of men, as 
in the difference of motives. The apostles of Christ, 
from the beginning, sought after an earthly king- 
dom ; and their hopes and expectations were an- 
swerably set on temporal dignities and honours. It 
is perfectly in character that a revulsion should be 
occasioned by the total disappointment of those 
hopes and expectations: while this revulsion would 
be necessarily the more severe, by reason of the 
presumptuous reliance on mere human strength, 
and the consequent unacquaintance with divine aid 
and power, to which such fond anticipations natu- 
rally conducted. In fact, it is simply this natural 
and inevitable revulsion of thought and feeling 
that we find exposed, in the faithful relations given 
us by the several Evangelists, of the unworthy de- 
fection and despondency of the chosen ‘Twelve. 
Joseph and Nicodemus, on the other hand, from 
the beginning, entertained, it appears, just and true 
notions of the office and character of the Messiah. 
The eyes of their understanding opened and en- 
larged by the cordial and affectionate study of the 
prophetic Scriptures, these eminent Jewish worthies 
were long duly prepared to receive, in the promised 
Christ, a lowly, despised, and suffering King ; and 
had their hearts raised, and their expectations bent, 
wholly on a heavenly and _ spiritual kingdom, » To 
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them, accordingly, the disheartening termination 
of our Lord’s earthly ministry, presented no stum- 
bling-block, occasioned no surprise. If, heretofore, 
they had hesitated publicly to own him, their he- 
sitancy sprung not from ignorance, which rendered 
them unacquainted with his cross, but from natural 
infirmity, which rendered them unequal to bear it. 
All, however, being substantially right within, the 
dominion of human infirmity prevailed less and less 
over them: the strength of the Most High God 
grew, and was made perfect in their weakness : and 
the natural result is registered in their bold and 
righteous confession of Christ crucified, in the face 
ef shame, reproach, and persecution. 

Having considered the frame and spirit of these 
true Israelites, we can the more easily enter into 
and understand, the gracious forbearance and en- 
couragement, exercised towards them by their di- 
vine Master. Encouragement and forbearance 
which, over and above their undoubted respect and 
reference to the worth and goodness of the indivi- 
duals, had, most probably, a further and peculiar 
object in their view. For, from the whole scope and 
tenor of Christ’s religion, both as foretold in the 
Old, and as fulfilled in the New Testament, it is 
clear, that Christianity, according to the settled 
and fore-ordained purpose of the divine Mind, was 
to have its rise from lowly and unobserved begin- 
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nings; and was to ascend only by slow and orderly 
gradation towards the summit of society*; in other 
words, that Christianity was to be characteristically 
the religion of the poor, before it should become 
eminently the religion of the rich, the noble, and 
the wise. Such being the appointed scheme of the 
gospel revelation, it is no more than what reason 
and consistency require, to infer, that, at the out- 
set especially, accessions from the higher and more 
cultivated walks of life, would be tacitly permit- 
ted, rather than openly sought after; would be 
tolerated rather than encouraged and pursued. If 
we apply these thoughts to the cases immediately 
before us, we may easily come to see sufficient 
cause, why the secret services of these rich and 
noble converts, during the earlier period of their 
discipleship, should have been not only borne with 
by Christ, but even more acceptable than their un- 
reserved public adherence and confession. 
However this may be, human infirmity was here 
* The ingenious sophistry of Mr. Gibbon has made an eloquent 
use, of this prophetic as well as historical characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, in the opening paragraph of the celebrated fifteenth 
chapter of his history. But, however they may be confounded 
by the undistinguishing many, eloquent sophistry will not pass 
for argument, with the discerning few. Mr. Gibbon knew well 
how to argue, when he pleased. And to ratiocinative minds, his 
fine powers appear no where, perhaps, to less advantage, than 


where they have been most successful in disguising, under a veil 
of gilded sophistry, a bad and bankrupt cause. ' 
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-undeniably made subservient, after a signal) man- 
‘her, to the accomplishment of the divine will; and 
the weakness of man brought wonderfully to work 
out the pre-ordained counsels of God. 

It only remains to apply the foregoing reflec- 
tions, to other persons and to other times. What 
is the true practical inference? Is it, that those 
who, at this day, find themselves tempted after a 
like manner’ with Nicodemus and Joseph, are 
hereby authorized to expect similar condescension 
to their spiritual infirmity, at the hands of their 
divine Lord and Master ? that the rich, the noble, 
the honourable of our times, may, after the 
earlier example of those Jewish rulers, shrink 
back, with impunity, from confessing Christ be- 
fore men? from avowing, from exemplifying, from 
glorying in their faith ? that they may be guilty of 
such unworthy concealment, and yet hope to in- 
herit eternal life? yet hope to be exempted from 
the awful penalties of that comprehensive sentence 
of their Saviour and their Judge,—‘* Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this 
adulterous and sinful generation; of him also 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father, with the holy Angels?” 

One or two plain and short considerations will 
put this matter in the just light. 

My first remark shall be, that the implied parallel 

Za 
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by no means holds good. Both Joseph and Nico- 
demus, in the event, nobly vindicated their. sin- 
cerity, by placing themselves, at the moment of 
extremest trial, in the front and fury of the debate; 
and, this, not in defiance of reproach and’ scorn 
only, but of instant and imminent personal peril,— 
and at the hazard of fortune, liberty, and life. 
Further, our Lord’s omniscience enters into the 
distinction which is called for here. Christ knew, 
from the first, the fiery trial which awaited the in- 
fant faith of Joseph and Nicodemus; and he 
equally knew that they would come forth out of 
the furnace unsullied and unharmed. Our Lord, 
therefore, in the example of these Jewish worthies, 
could, with safety, concede temporary indulgence 
to weaknesses, which, in the result, were about to 
be so transcendantly triumphed over and subdued. 
No one of which considerations, it is manifest, can 
at all apply to temporizers through fear of man, 
under ordinary circumstances, and in succeeding 
times. . 

My next observation (an observation which goes 
materially to support and corroborate the prece- 
dent), is concisely this—The happy results of 
which we have just treated, were brought about, it 
will be recollected, by a national crime unparal- 
leled in the history of the world. Had it not been 
for the shock, which the perpetration (by the whole 
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atrocity, gave to all the better principles and feel- 
ings of the just and exemplary Joseph, even this 
good man might have continued, to the last, a 
prey to the wretched slavery of public opinion, and 
popular esteem. The great and grievous trial which 
in the end, did come, was evidently réquired to 
rouse the innate nobleness of his character: and 
if precisely this trial of his faith had not eventually 
arrived, who shall say that he might not have sunk 
under his besetting temptation ? When his unhappy 
couritrymen became the murderers of his gracious 
Master, Joseph, the just and honourable Joseph, 
intuitively cast aside all regard for the favourable 
opinion of those traffickers in “the innocent blood;” 
that esteem was no longer of price in his eyes, 
which flowed from a people now nationally degrad- 
éd by their common assent to, and participation 
in, the blackest of human crimes. And hence arose 
his memorable final triumph. 

It is surely unnecessary to add, that this one 
unavoidable deduction takes the case more imme- 
diately in question, wholly out of the possibility of 
béing applied to parallel the unworthy cowardice 
of those, in the present day, who, without lying 
opeti, in any corresponding measure, to the same 
temptation, may yet vainly conceive themselves 
entitled, in full proportion, to the same tenderness 
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and indulgence. Even the just, and good, and pious 
Joseph, might, it has been shewn, have continued 
to the end irresolute, had he not been wonderfully 
and fearfully awakened. The modern imitators, not 
of the virtues, but of the failings, of this exemplary 
man, who would affect to shield their base and 
worldly-minded irresolution under the shadow of 
his earlier example, are likely, but too likely, to go 
on to the end wnresolved ; and, at the last, to be 
rejected for ever! 

Are we, then, in our several walks and callings, 
ever tempted to shrink back from the confession 
of the faith of Christ, and of him crucified ? ever 
tempted to swerve, in a word or deed, from own- 
ing, in the face of an unrepentant and unbelieving 
world, our baptismal covenant and promise,—our 
engagement to fight manfully, under the trium- 
phant banner of our God and Saviour, against the 
devil, the world, and the flesh? are we, I repeat it, 
ever seduced, by regard to the favour or the fear 
of man, thus to desert the Captain of our salvation ; 
thus to deny the Lord who bought us? Let us, in 
every such hour of trial, promptly recall to mind, 
not the timorous commencement, from which we 
can draw no rational hope or comfort, but the glo- 
rious consummation of the example of Joseph of 
Arimathea; a consummation which holds out, to 
all who will strive faithfully for the mastery over 
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their besetting frailties, the strongest motives, and 
the happiest encouragement, to shake off their 
faint-heartedness, to forget their fears: and, as 
Joseph of Arimathea, after the pattern of his di- 
vine Master, ‘‘ witnessed before Pontius Pilate a 
good confession ;”?—in like fashion to own the Sa- 
viour of mankind, in their words, in their actions, 
in their whole temper and demeanor ; in their un- 
compromising adherence to the paths of virtue, in 
their bold and righteous hatred and discountenance 
of vice: that so, when Christ shall come to judge 
the world, they may, at the last, be owned by him, 
not in the sight of men only, but in the presence of 
glorified saints, of the ministering angels, and of 
God, the Triune Eternal Jehovah, the Creator, the 
Preserver, the Beginning and the End of all things. 


DISCOURSE XHE. 


ST, MATTH. VI, 35. 


‘¢ SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD, AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS $ 
AND ALL THESE THINGS SHALL BE ADDED UNTO YOU.”? | 


THE promise contained in these words, one would 
think, might make men Christians on, motives of 
worldly calculation. I speak, of course, concerning 
men who believe in Christianity ; who. are satis- 
fied, in an abstract view, of the truth of the Gospel 
revelation. Such persons, we might reasonably sup- 
pose, would be tempted by our blessed Lord’s de- 
claration in the text, to think of becoming his 
‘‘ disciples indeed ;”” to try, at least, the experi- 
ment: for what is it that Christ here offers to all 
who will comply with this one specified condition ? 
it is nothing less than the certain and secure pos- 
session and enjoyment, of what mankind, uniyer- 
sally, so much desire to possess and enjoy,—the 
good things of this present world ; since, to take 
the Apostle’s comment on this saying of his divine 
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Master, “Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.”’ 

In order to put you fully in possession of our 
Lord’s reasoning in this place, and to shew how 
perfectly consonant his declaration is, with the elu- 
cidation of it which I have drawn from an epistle 
of his great follower and commentator Saint Paul, 
it will be necessary to take up this discourse of 
Christ a little higher, and to consider the text in 
connexion with its context. 

The context with which we are immediately 
concerned, forms part of the well-known Sermon 
on the Mount ; and as the entire passage furnishes 
a striking example of a luminous train of reasoning, 
growing out of an apparently involved construc- 
tion, I feel that it may, at the same time, throw 
light on a peculiarity in our Lord’s manner, and 
enable us more satisfactorily to expound the text, 
if we recite simply, in the first instance, the pas- 
sage itself at large. 

This recital I shall first, therefore, make ; and 
then endeavour to open for you the way to a more 
full apprehension of the meaning and aim of the 
heavenly Instructor, by subjoining a few appropriate 
illustrative observations. 

«« No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 
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will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore I say. 
unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat; and the body than raiment? Behold 
the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your hea- 
venly Father feedeth them. Are yenot much bet+ 
ter than they ? Which of you, by taking thought, 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? And why take 
ye thought for raiment ?: Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven; shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith ? Therefore, take no thought, say- 
ing, What shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ? 
or Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek: for your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. But seek ye, first, the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” tou 

Our access to the true drift and aim of thistrain 
of reasoning, for a most logical and consecutive 
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chain of argument it is, in great measure depends 
upon the degree of our acquaintance with the gram- 
matical form and structure of the context through- 
out. 

The general arrangement of the passage may be 
expressed in a few words. Our Lord’s object is to 
enforce the grand principle, that our whole and 
undivided service belongeth unto God alone. And 
in order to evince how entirely and unreservedly 
the great and glorious God is entitled to this ser- 
vice; and to remove a very fatal, because very 
general misconception ; having, in the first sen- 
tence, laid down the fundamental maxim, that we 
cannot serve both God and Mammon, he proceeds 
to shew that those temporal gifts, which men have 
commonly regarded as flowing peculiarly from 
Mammon, or the god of this world, are, in truth 
and reality, equally with bounties of a higher na- 
ture, the proper and peculiar gifts of Jehovah ; and 
can be suitably obtained and possessed, only as de- 
rived to mankind in the character of his servants. 

The main argument of the discourse hinges on 
the two following positions ; that we take no undue 
thought, on the one’hand, for the necessaries, or, 
on the other, for the comforts and conveniences of 
life. «* Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on.” 
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_ The precepts thus authoritatively laid down, are 
resumed immediately in their proper order ; and. 
a special reason is assigned severally for each, 
“‘ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink: for, the life is more than 
meat. Take no thought for your body, what: ye 
shall put on : for, the body is more than raiment.” 

The reasonableness of both injunctions being 
thus summarily established, our Lord introduces 
them.a third time, with the same regularity of dis- 
position; first, that which respects the life, and, | 
secondly, that which respects the body ;\ and ad- 
mirably elucidates each, by a familiar experimental 
illustration. For the sustenance of the life, he directs 
his hearers to “ behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
For the adornment: of the body, he exhorts them 
to ‘consider the lilies of the field’, how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet 
even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.’ 


* The nicety of the expression here is admirable. |“ Bekold” 
(Crsfare) “ the fowls of the heaven.”—<< Consider” (xaroqodere) 
“ the lilies of, the field :”—the providential sustenance, of the: 
one :—the conformation and colouring of the other. It suffices, 
consequently, to view the former passing through the air. The 
latter must be closely and curiously studied. i 
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To this compact and exquisitely-jointed chain of 
precept, argument, and illustration, the divine 
Teacher appends, at length, his general conclusion 
(a conclusion inculeating with augmented force 
the principle with which he had set out, of undi- 
vided and unreserved dependence, in things tem- 
poral, upon God); and conducts us to that pro- 
found enunciation of this most pregnant and im- 
portant principle of the Christian life, which is 
contained in the text; “Seek ye, first, the kingdom 
of God, and his wehiaouanste : and all these sane 
shall be added unto you.’ 

It is impossible to survey attentivél yc even the 
grammatical form and structure of this remarkable 
portion of the Sermon on the Mount, without a 
conscious sense that we are dealing with the words 
of .Him, ‘‘ Who spake as never man spake.’? Such 
grace, such order, such harmony through. all its 
parts; so great power of argument, united with so 
great felicity of illustration : and all these charac. 
ters of a perfect piece, comprised within the com- 
pass of ten short verses ; condensed withina space, 
which, to the greatest masters of human eloquence, 
would appear narrow bounds for the developement. 
of a single and ordinary topic. 

But, if we would appreciate this wonderful pas. 
sage more nearly according to its real claims, we 
must step beyond the limits of a distant survey ; 
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we must approach and examine, not the general 
form and structure only, but the depth of the main 
principle inculcated, the strength of the leading 
arguments by which it is enforced, and the appro- 
priateness as well as beauty of the ie 
illustrations. 

** Seek ye, first, the Likgdons of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.”? These words, you will observe, contain: 
both a precept and a promise: a precept so con- 
formable with all the dictates of natural right rea- 
son, so consonant with every better feeling and: 
affection of the human heart, that it would seem to 
lay claim, at first sight, to universal recognition ; 
a promise so fully answerable to every demand and’ 
desire, which the spirit of man, considered merely’ 
as a votary of this life, can make or feel, that we’ 
might reasonably conclude (did not sure and sad. 
experience convince us to the contrary) that it. 
must render religion and the service of Almighty. 
God supremely attractive even to worldly-minded 
men, even to those who most passionately court 
and covet the Nee and enjoyment of * the 
things which are seen.’ 

But let us examine the language of the text a 
little more in. detail, and we shall obtain a still 
clearer insight into the depth of the principle, ) 
whence both our Lord’s precept, and its accom- 
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panying promise, spring. We are desired to “ seek 
Jirst the kingdom of God.’ Let us only bethink 
ourselves, for a moment, of the inherent and un- 
changeable reasonableness of this injunction. In 
the conduct of every-day human life, it is one of 
the most universally received dictates of unpervert- 
ed natural reason, that the higher motive should 
have place over the inferior, the greater object over 
the lesser, the more important over the more slight 
and trivial pursuit. Men of the world, also, gene- 
rally speaking, take good care to maintain this rule 
of order and precedency, in all things that relate to 
actual worldly advantages ; and to these, at this 
point of the argument, I mean to confine my view. 
Now it is only to transfer this universally acknow- 
ledged principle of reasonable human. action, to 
God, and to religion; and, if there be any thing 
of truth in the notion of God and of religion at all, 
the analogy must obtain in its strictest force, and 
in its highest application. God is the first object, 
religion the highest concern, and the kingdom of 
heaven, or eternal life, the noblest pursuit, that 
can be presented to the contemplation of an im- 
mortal being. Let it, then, only be conceded, (the 
concession, surely, is not large) that we have a 
real interest in the knowledge of God, in the prac- 
tice of religion, in the pursuit and attainment of 
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eternal life, and the first dictate of sound reason, 
and of sober reflection, inevitably will be, that we 
“seek sa the kingdom of God, and his rien 
ness’ 

This precept of our blessed Lord, then, can be 
shewn, both by the intrinsic reason of the case, 
and by analogies drawn from the concurrent sense 
and consent of mankind, to have its foundation in 
the essential first-principles of moral fitness: as 
suitable to the immutable relations between God 
and man; between goodness and happiness ;, bes 
tween the possession of an immortal nature, and 
the instinctive thirst and aspiration after eternal 
life. biting 

But, as though these motives and impulses were 
still too little; or rather, as it were, to manifest the 
overflowing bountifulness of the heavenly « Mass 
ter ;”? Christ, in the text, unites with his precept 
concerning “the things which are not seen,” a 
promise, unto such as shall fulfil this precept, of 
the possession and enjoyment of “ the things which 
are seen ;”? and so connects, indissolubly, with the 
service of Almighty God, the hopes and interests 
of both worlds. Well, therefore, might the most 
successful human imitator of the teaching of Christ 
Jesus, the Apostle Saint Paul, following after this 
example, instruct his favourite disciple, and in hit 
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all future ages of the church, that “ godliness is 
profitable unto all things; having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

Some persons, however, may be apt to question 
here, how far a promise to the godly of a state of 
prosperity in this world, and this moreover as part 
of their reward, can be shewn to consist with the 
numerous representations, in the New Testament, 
of the subdued and self-denying spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It might suffice to silence, if not to remove 
the objection, were we to rest the point at issue 
simply on authority: to reply that Christ and his 
Apostle have plainly thus spoken; that any diffs 
culty implied, consequently, can be no more than 
apparent; and that such difficulty it is not our 
business, but that of the objectors, rather, to re- 
concile. ' 

The objection itself, however, is of too serious 
practical moment, to be dismissed without at least 
the attempt being made to resolve the apparent in- 
consistency to which it refers. 

But it is my immediate business to prosecute the 
examination of our Lord’s argument ; in the course 
of which examination the true resolution will, I 
trust, present itself to our hand: when the real 
inconsistency will be found to lie, not between the 
promises and the precepts of the Gospel; but be- 
tween the promises of God, and the performances 
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of man: when the temporal recompense held forth 
in the text shall appear, not only to consist with, 
but to flow legitimately from, our faithful com- 
pliance with the injunction by which it is preced- 
ed, to pursue first after the things eternal.‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 
In the context which prepares the way for this . 
conclusion, our Lord introduces the God of hea- 
ven, and the god of this world, in the familiar 
light of rival masters, between whom it is the part 
of the children. of men to chuse: and proceeding 
on the ascertained impracticableness of a divided 
service, he recommends it to his hearers to make 
choice unhesitantly of the worthier ; and to dedi- 
cate themselves unreservedly, heart and hand, to 
the service of God Almighty. 

The question of choice lay between the supreme 
Jehovah, and unrighteous Mammon 3; between the 
true Dispenser, that is, of heavenly, and the ima- 
ginary distributer of earthly blessings. Our Lord’s 
argument, which is conducted throughout with 
admirable attention to the personal opposition 
which he had thus created, goes on, in the next 
place, to indicate the demonstrations requisite on 
our part, in proof of our having made the wiser 
election. As Mammon, therefore, is here supposed 
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as arrogating to himself the exclusive disposition of 
the affairs of this world’, Christ, in counteraction of 
this usurped sovereignty, enjoins that those who 
have indeed chosen the service of Jehovah, shall 
lay aside all carefulness and anxiety concerning 
both the necessaries and the comforts of the pre- 
sent life ; not as though these things were no lon- 
ger needful for them, but in order to manifest their 
entire trust and dependence, for temporal as well as 
for superior blessings, not on Mammon, but on the 
God who dwelleth in heaven. And not to leave 
mankind to infer of themselves only, and from con- 
sideration of the divine justice and goodness, the 
perfect security of this trust and dependence, our 
Lord is pleased to annex a gracious pledge in favour 
of those who will thus put their sure trust in God, 
that such shall not want for temporal blessings ; 
for temporal blessings sweetened by the delightful 
consciousness of their coming without being sought 
after, and sanctified to the happy possessors, by 
the purity of the channel through which they have 
been transmitted, and by the virtue of the heavenly 
source from which they spring. 

We have considered, in part at least, the depth 
of the abstract moral principle, on which our 


* The Devil, the real Mammon or “ God of this world,” at the 
temptation, does, in fact, so arrogate to himself the things of 
time. 
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Lord’s reasonings, throughout the passage in ques- 
tion, are founded. He, however, has not chosen 
to rest his positions, in this place, on general prin- 
ciples only, and on their intrinsic justness, but has 
graciously condescended to support them by ex- 
perimental proofs, and to elucidate them by fami- 
liar practical illustrations. 

Let us, then, with due reverence, follow in His 
steps; and examine, in the next place, the nature 
and force of the short demonstrations which Christ 
hath here employed. ‘Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat? and the body than raiment ?”’ 

«‘ Is not the life more than meat ?”” Here is our 
Lord’s first argument ; and it is astonishing to con- 
template the vast tide of thought which is poured 
in on the reflecting mind by this simple query. We 
must at once perceive that the tenour of this argu- 
ment is incontrovertible. None but the veriest Athe- 
ist will deny that life, existence, being, is the gift of 
God; that it is his first best gift; bestowed, pre- 
served, withdrawn by God alone. For this foremost 
and greatest of received or receivable benefits, every 
man, who confesseth in his secret thoughts that 
there is a God who made the worlds, must acknow- 
ledge his absolute, entire, and helpless dependence 
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on this adorable Creator and First Cause; on “Him 
in whom, he lives, and moves, and hath his being.” 
That he came into life, he can resolye only into 
God’s good pleasure; that he continueth in life, 
into his blessed will; that he shall cease to live, 
into his all-wise provision and disposal. The con- 
sent of mankind, therefore, loudly testifying, that 
they hold the first best gift of life from God alone, 
our Lord’s invincible reasoning, thence arising, 
is, that as we must trust Almighty God thus im- 
plicitly for the greater blessing, we may safely 
trust him forthe lesser; that as we must repose, 
in helpless dependence, on his infinite goodness for 
the life itself, we may commit ourselves, with as- 
sured reliance, to the same infinite goodness, for the 
supply of that sustenance by which the life is pre- 
served. 

Obvious and unanswerable as this reasoning is, 
there yet requires more than ordinary attention to 
render mankind fully sensible of its force. Men 
go on abundantly reckless about life; while they 
are overwhelmed with carefulness and anxiety about 
the means of living. We are perfectly aware, that 
we know not the moment when we shall cease to 
live on earth ; that our passage out of this life may 
be made now, to-morrow, the day after, through 
any one of ten thousand different doors. Of all this 
we are perfectly aware: we go on, and care not. 
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Yet, if we could set the matter before us in its 
true light, we should see, that the same superin- 
tending hand of divine Providence, which men so 
much hesitate to trust for their daily bread, for the 
common sustenance of life, for the supply of its 
most ordinary and necessary wants, is yet continu- 
ally stretched out over them,—ceaselessly employed 
in turning aside the countless strokes which are 
aimed at them from every quarter; in quenching 
the fiery arrows of the ministers of disease ; in ward- 
ing off the flaming sword of the messenger of 
death; in a word, in preserving, in ten thousand 
times ten thousand ways, that very life, the pre- 
servation of which we yet dare not confide to it in 
one! What multitudes rise up, and lie down daily, 
carelessly insensible, and thoughtlessly secure, 
amidst the unnumbered and innumerable other ills 
that hover round them, that compass them about 
continually on every side; who yet are wholly ab- 
sorbed with distrustful carefulness for the morrow ; 
with anxious fore-thought, what they shall eat, and 
what they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall 
be clothed: as though our daily and hourly pre- 
servation from accident and disease, were to be no 
sufficient pledge or security for our preservation 
from nakedness and famine: as though, of the ma- 
nifold extraordinary interferences of divine Pro- 
vidence in our behalf, the only tendency were to 
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be, to create and confirm in us a grovelling infidel 
mistrust of its common care, and ordinary superin- 
tendence! - 

Let the aiding or effecting causes be what they 
may, such unhappily, is the too universal tendency 
and temper of the human mind: which very tem- 
per and tendency, accordingly, it is the leading 
object of Him ‘ who knew what was in man,”’ in 
the context before us, to correct and counteract. 
Our blessed Lord desires only to place this point on 
the true footing ; to bring us to view, in God, the 
fountain of all temporal, no less than of all spiritual 
blessings; to raise us to a principled affiance in 
Him, for all the necessaries, and comforts, and con- 
veniences of life, at least as strong, as cheerful, 
and as unreserved, as that which even the thought- 
less many appear contented to place in its divine 
Author for the preservation of the life itself. His 
argument to this effect, together with the whole 
right and reason of the case, is comprised in that 
short and simple appeal to considerations open to 
the common sense, and every-day experience of 
mankind ; ‘“ Is not the life more than meat? and 
the body than raiment ?” 

The former of these positions has already passed 
under review ; and it has, I trust, in a sufficient 
degree, been made apparent, how profound and 
pregnant is the enforcement which it contains, of 
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our blessed Lord’s precept, that we should “take 
no thought for the morrow.” 

The second position of his argumct.. is in per- 
fect correspondence with the first. We observe 
the same point, the same closeness of application, 
the same convincing simplicity and clearness. 

«Ig not the body more than raiment?” The 
question reveals, at first inspection, the demonstra- 
tive train of reasoning which lies compressed 
within it. Our bodies, like our lives, we are satis- 
fied to leave in the hands, to entrust implicitly 
to the fatherly care and all-wise disposition, of their 
Creator. We are satisfied to do this; and it were 
vain to be otherwise: since our bodies, equally 
with our lives, are helplessly dependent on the will 
of Jehovah ; are wholly relying, both in their form- 
ation and preservation, on His good pleasure. We 
cannot add one cubit to our stature. We cannot 
replace a lost, supply a wanting, or render perfect 
a defective limb. All the activities of the body are 
resolvable into the regular and constant current 
and circulation of the blood. The current of the 
blood may be impeded, at every moment of exis- 
tence, in any one of innumerable channels $ in any 
one of millions of arteries and veins. And not to 
speak of stoppages which shall affect the life it 
self, a single moment’s check, in the most insig- 
nifieant of those channels, may disorder the whole 
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body, or may paralyze an important limb. To such- 
like, and to numberless other untold and inscru- 
table accidents and ills, the frame of this mortal 
body is perpetually liable : while, amidst so many 


> 


*‘ indwelling and surrounding dangers,” we have, 


and can have, no reasonable trust or stay, save in 
the guardian care, the protecting power, and the 
superintending providence of God 3. 

We are conscious, then, of our utter and abso- 
lute dependence on Almighty God, for the con- 
formation, for the health, and for the daily safe- 
guard of our bodies. But “the body is more than 
raiment ;’’ the frame clothed, than the garment 
which clothes it. Here, therefore, the grand prin- 
ciple of our Lord’s incomparable reasoning again 


7 On this subject, see Archdeacon Paley’s excellent work, en- 
titled, Natural Theology: especially chap. vii. of the mechanical 
parts and functions of animals ; and chap. viii. of mechanical ar- 
rangement in the human frame. Doctor Watts’s striking thought 
is here done full justice to :— 

* Man is a harp of thousand strings, that fails for loss of one ; 

Strange that a harp of thousand strings, should keep its tune 

so long !” 


Among the specimens of mechanical contrivance instanced by 
Doctor Paley, there are some (as in the conduits of the spinal 
marrow, and the blood-vessels passing through the knee) which 
regard the preservation of life ; there are others (as in the strap 
binding down the tendons at the instep) which regard only use 
and convenience. This two-fold order of contrivances is beauti- 
fully met, if not rather designedly indicated, by that passage of 
the Psalmist,—“ We are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
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applies—We must trust our heavenly Father for 
the greater benefit; shall we not, therefore, trust 
Him for the lesser ? we readily acknowledge our 
entire dependence upon God for the preservation 
of the body: may we not, then, cast ourselves 
securely upon the same divine goodness, for the 
supply of those outward coverings in which the 
body is arrayed ; by which it is shielded from the 
noxious effects of climate, from the extremities of 
the seasons, from the opposite severities of heat 

and cold ? (Bis 

Here is but a faint outline and exposition of the 
two-fold argument, which our Lord’s two-fold query 
expresses almost in a word; “Is not the life more 
than meat? and the body than raiment ?” 

We are now to examine, in the third place, the 
beauty and appropriateness of the familiar prac- 
tical illustrations, which the divine Instructor pre- 
sently introduces to enforce and elucidate his 
previous reasoning. In the disposition of these 
illustrative arguments, for there is an argument 
contained in his every illustration, our Lord, as I 
had before occasion to observe, admirably preserves 
the just order of his discourse. He takes up, first, 
the life, and, next, the body: and turns, after his 
wonted manner, to the natural world, for parallels 
proper to elucidate the condition of each. The 
precept respecting taking no anxious thought be- 
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fore-hand for the sustenance of the life, he illus- 
trates by reference to the case of the fowls of the 
air; and that which relates to taking no anxious 
thought before-hand for the adornment of the 
body, by allusion to the example of the lilies of 
the field. 

** Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they spin, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye 
much better than they ?—Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven ; shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith ?” 

The intrinsic beauty of these allusions has been 
remarked by every reader; and is too obvious to 
admit of detailed explanation. I shall confine my- 
self, therefore, to a few reflections on the beautiful 
appropriateness with which these particular simili- 
tudes are introduced, in this particular connexion. 

My first remark, in this view, respects the choice 
of the topics. ‘ The fowls of the air,’ living 
creatures, are selected, where the parallel case to 
be illustrated relates to the life of man: “ the lilies 
of the field,” inanimate creatures, where the pa- 
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rallel case regards the body, as distinguished from 
the living soul. 

On the allusion to the care manifested by divide 
Providence for the birds of the air, as a fit analogy 
for the contemplation of mankind, I would fur- 
ther observe, that our Lord was fond of this coms 
parison. Thus, on another occasion, he employs 
it to allay the fears of his disciples; reminding 
them, by the consideration of the ever watchful 
care of Heaven even over the meanest of the 
winged tribes, how exceedingly precious their lives 
must be in the sight of God. “ Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing? yet one of them shall not 
fall to the ground without your Father. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye.not, 
therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

As we cannot suppose this particular analogy to 
be insisted on without suitable reason, it is natural 
for us to enquire what the special reason may have 
been. Perhaps observation of the characteristic 
habits of the feathered race, may aid us to throw 
light on the grounds of this favourite comparison. 
The fowls of the air, it is observable, are, generally 
speaking, more wandering and excursive in their 
nature, than any other of the lower animals*; the 


* They are, of necessary consequence, hereby thrown more 
largely on the care of Providence: a consideration which greatly 
strengthens the analogy with man. 
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beasts of the field, or the fishes of the deep. 
Birds are nearly the only order of inferior crea- 
tures which voyages indifferently by land and sea ; 
which changes, not its habitations only, but its cli- 
mate ; which traverses deserts, crosses oceans, and 
visits distant countries in quest of new abodes. In 
all these features, do we not trace something of a 
striking and singular correspondence with certain 
characteristic traits of human nature? with the 
uncertain and unsettled temper, the roving habits, 
and the enterprizing spirit of man? It is the voice 
of nature, therefore, which speaks by the mouth of 
the Psalmist, when he exclaims in his distress, ‘Oh 
that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away, and be at rest.” 

If there be any foundation for this remark, it 
points out to us a very beautiful circumstance of 
propriety in our Lord’s lively parallel between the 
fowls of the air and man, considered as common 
subjects of providential guardianship and presery- 
ation. 

The lesson intended by the allusion to the lilies 
of the field, is equally appropriate in its form, and 
pointed in its application. But there is one re- 
markable particular in the choice of this similitude, 
to which I would, at present, confine my reflec- 
tions. Necessity, or utility, has been thought by 
many good men, to be the measure of such tem- 
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poral prosperity, as may consist with the character, 
or be safe or suitable for the possession and enjoy- 
ment, of the real Christian in this life. Our Lord’s 
teaching, however, in this place, seems by no 
means designed or calculated to countenance the 
supposition. On the contrary, in selecting, to il- 
lustrate the adornment of the human body, an ex- 
quisitely beautiful though simple flower, it plainly 
appears to have been his object that the illustration 
should apply, not to matters of mere utility only, 
but to matters of grace and beauty. An inference 
which, again, derives added strength from the con- 
text ; where Christ completes his parallel between 
the lilies of the field and man, not by reference to 
the condition of ordinary individuals, but by the 
introduction of the greatest and most glorious of 
the kings of Israel. ‘ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even So- 
lomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

May not the introduction, in such connexion, of 
this great Monarch be intended to convey, that 
this discourse of Christ hath reference equally to 
all the various classes and conditions of mankind ; 
that, under the figures of food and raiment, the 
heavenly Instructor meant to include, not the ne- 
cessaries and comforts merely, but the elegancies, 
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the decorations, and the highest ornaments of life*: 
to mark that the arrangement and distribution of 
these, equally with the supply of our ordinary 
wants, is the proper care of Heaven; and that 
wealth, rank, and station, are then both rightly 
acquired, and legitimately enjoyed, when they are 
acquired without undue carefulness and fore- 
thought, and when they are enjoyed in a truly 
Christian temper, and as derived from the one only 
fountain of good. 

Christ’s precept in the text, it will follow, is de- 
signed to regulate, not the amount of the temporal 
goods possessed, but the spirit in which we possess 
them. ‘The strictest conformity, therefore, with 
the obligations of this precept may consist with the 
amplest possession and enjoyment of all that this 
world can bestow; while the largest transgression 
against it, on the other hand, may be perfectly 
compatible with the condition of the very meanest 
of the children of men. 

With the high and with the low, with the rich 
and with the poor, our Lord’s object is to inhibit all 


5 That such was our Lord’s intention can be demonstratively 
shewn, from his subsequent reference to the case of the Gentile 
world,—“ For after all these things do the Gentiles seek.” The 
Gentiles unquestionably sought after every thing that the world 
could bestow : by food and raiment, consequently, is designed in 
this context, the whole sum of temporal advantages and acquire- 
ments. 
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anxious forethought and care; because all such 
care and forethought necessarily implies the ab- 
sence of trust in God,—necessarily implies that 
Mammon, and not Jehovah, is the source to which 
men are looking for earthly blessings, is the master, 
as Christ expresseth it, whom they serve. 

In the progress of his discourse, accordingly, 
our Lord enforces his prohibition by the appro- 
priate consideration, that the spirit which he op- 
poses is nothing else than the characteristic spirit 
of the proper and professed worshippers of Mam- 
mon; even of the nations which knew not God, 
but had their God in this world; “for after all 
these things,”’ saith he, **do the Gentiles seek.” 

The spirit of the Gentile world Christ would 
indeed annihilate ; but this spiritual annihilation 
effected, he freely permits to his followers all due 
diligence in the exercise of their just earthly callings. 
In the summary of his doctrine, therefore, given in 
the text, he commands his hearers, not to seek 
solely, but to “ seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness ;””? a commandment to which he 
annexes a gracious promise (in recompense to the 
obedient) of earthly blessings, ‘* and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

And here is a proper place to consider the ob- 
jection arising from an apparent contrariety, be- 
tween the promise contained in the text, viewed in 
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this unconfined light, and very numerous passages 
of the New Testament, which would seem to repre- 
sent the true profession of Christianity as irrecon- 
cileably at variance with the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this world. Whatever 
there may be in this of apparent inconsistency, the 
language both of the text, and of the commentary 
furnished by Saint Paul, is distinct and unrestrict- 
ed; and it is not for man to narrow ‘“ the oracles 
of God.’”? From the short examination of our 
Lord’s discourse, however, which has been just 
submitted, I hope to make it appear, that the real 
inconsistency lies, not between the precepts and 
the promises of the Gospel, but between the pro- 
mises of God, and the performances of man. 

I shall resume, as the ground-work of the ensu- 
ing reasoning, Saint Paul’s luminous enunciation 
of the disputed principle: that “ Godliness,” 
namely, ‘is profitable unto all things ; having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.”” 

No man, who shall pretend to reason about 
Christianity at all, can question, that the cruci- 
fixion of the world, the mortification of the body, 
the subjugation of “ the desire of the flesh, the 
desire of the eye, and the pride of life,”” are essen- 
tial parts, are the very foundational ingredients of 
the Christian life. We are to be poor in spirit; 
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we are to be dead unto the world; we are to live 
only unto God. Now the objection with which 
we are concerned evidently supposes, that these 
characteristic features of the life of Christ are es- 
sentially incompatible with the possession and. en- 
joyment of temporal prosperity ; with the union, in 
other words, in the persons of Christ’s true dis- 
ciples, of the hopes and interests of both worlds. 

Let us examine carefully the prescribed terms 
of this union, as set forth in the places of Scrip- 
ture immediately under review: for here, if any 
where, the solution of the alleged inconsistency 
must lie. . 

You will observe then, that, in both examples, 
the promise is conditional : that it is made only to 
true godliness; to those who seek first after the 
kingdom and the righteousness of God. In other 
words, the promise in question is made to real 
Christians, as such ; and, consequently, can hold 
good only so long, as the subjects of it continue to 
be real Christians. 

It is wonderful with how much ease the con- 
troversy is disentangled, and every apparent incon- 
sistency reconciled, by this single consideration. » 

Considered in themselves, all the works of God, 
as the voice of revelation unites with the dictates 
of natural right reason to affirm and testify, are, 
and must be, ‘* very good.”? But the world, with 
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every thing that is_in it, is God’s workmanship ; 
and must, therefore, needs be intrinsically excel- 
lent and fair. No reflecting mind, then, which duly 
reverences the fabrick and handiwork of the divine 
Architect, can regard the possession and enjoy- 
ment of this world, and of the things which are 
therein, viewed abstractedly and in. themselves, 
otherwise than as a blessing : neither can any sound 
reasoner impugn the divine wisdom and goodness 
for holding out to man the prospect of such pos- 
session and enjoyment, otherwise than as this pro- 
spect may interfere with man’s higher interests ; 
as it may weaken his moral and religious affec- 
tions, withdraw his eye from the contemplation of 
the Sun of righteousness, and wean his heart from 
heaven. | 

Now the condition, on which alone, the promise 
in question is held out by Christ and his Apostle, 
effectually excludes all reasonable grounds of ap- 
prehension on this score. The blessings of this 
life are hereby proffered, as his lesser recompense, 
only to the real, mature, established Christian; to 
the possessor of true godliness; to the man who 
hath effectually sought after and obtained a por- 
tion of the nature, and an interest in the kingdom, 
of God. You will observe, further, that the pro- 
mise is made, not after the fallible decisions of 
human judgment, but after the infallible decisions 
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of the divine: that it is made only to the perfect 
disciple of the Gospel; to the man, that is, whom 
God, the all-seeing God, knoweth and wes 
eth to be such. DRS 
Where, then, lies the inconsistency or contra- 
diction, in the promise which pronounceth such a 
disciple of the crucified Jesus admissible to full 
participation in the privileges, both of a temporal, 
and of an eternal inheritance ? Such an one is al- 
ready, after the ensample of his gracious Master, 
poor in spirit, lowly in heart, meek, patient, mer- 
cifal ; crucified unto the world, and alive only 
unto God. What injury may arise, from a state of 
temporal prosperity, to a spirit such as this? What 
injury—did I say? Rather let us enquire, what 
honour to himself, what benefit to mankind, what 
glory to God, must there not redound, from such 
a man’s possession and employment of the things 
of time! For himself, such a man shall be, by their 
means, enabled gloriously to exemplify the triumph 
of religion, and of the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart, over every earthly passion and allure- 
ment: to manifest the blessed-ascendancy of faith, 
over sense; of treasures hoped for, over treasures 
now possessed; of “ the things which are ‘not 
seen,” over. * the things which are seen”’: or (to 
include the whole in one pregnant saying), to gain 
that last best victory whereof Saint John speaks, 
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**the victory of him who overcometh the world.” 
For his fellow-men, such a Christian shall be thus 
- empowered happily to elucidate the precepts of 
the Gospel respecting the true use of riches: he 
will feed the hungry, he will clothe the naked, he 
will administer to the sick, he will redeem the cap- 
tive, he will assuage the sorrows of the fatherless, 
and cause the widowed heart to sing for joy. And, 
for the honour of the eternal God himself, such a 
Christian shall, thereby, be privileged to stand as 
**a city set upon an hill”: to exhibit to an admir- 
ing and approving world, what the power of the 
Holy Spirit can indeed effect in man; and what it 
is that Christ our Lord signifieth by that saying, 
“ If a man love me, he will keep my words : and 
my Father will love him; and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” 

But it may be asked, If such be the happy fruits 
of temporal prosperity to the real Christian; if 
such be the glorious advantages ‘and opportunities 
which a state of temporal prosperity affords ; if 
such: a state, lastly, be the grand earthly consum: 
mation of their faith and service, to which our 
Lord’s true disciples are invited to look forward in 
the Gospel ; why is it that these opportunities and 
advantages are denied to multitudes, who yet give 
unequivocal and unquestioned evidence of the con- 
fession of a true Christian faith ? Why is it that 
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numbers of sincere worshippers, men of unaffected 
piety and blameless lives, so far from being blessed 
with affluence and abundance, are to be seen 
struggling painfully on the up-hill road of life ; self- 
denying, not through choice alone, but through dire 
necessity ; withheld from the luxury of doing good 
to others, by the urgent obligation of providing 
daily for themselves; children of care, of disap- 
pointment, and of sorrow? Here is the plain his- 
tory which experience gives us of, probably, by 
far the larger proportion of the true disciples of 
the Gospel. Yet, if the promise of the text be li- 
teral, wherefore are these things so ? 

My brethren, this is an enquiry, for an sieddane- 
reply to which we must enter, with the Psalmist, 
‘into the sanctuary of God.’’ Let us, then, ever 
remember that God only knoweth our real state : 
that He alone is competently acquainted with the 
natural character, the mental constitution, and the 
moral capabilities, of each individual of his ac- 
countable creatures: that He alone is competent to 
measure, at once, our virtues and our defects ; and 
that his unerring eye may discern, oftentimes, the 
lurking seeds of evil, where the eye of man could 
mark only the fairest promises of goodness. ‘The 
estimate of man can be formed only from the life 
and actions: the estimate of God is formed from 
acquaintance with the inmost hidden springs and 
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movements of the heart. God only knoweth, there- 
fore, what is safe for us; and mercy, oftentimes, 
may withhold the means of becoming perfect, from 
hands in which the proper instruments of Christian 
perfection, like the armour of Saul upon the strip- 
ling David, might prove a hindrance rather than 
an aid. 

Let us cast our eye on the Christian world 
around us, for every-day exemplifications of these 
familiar truths. How many have we seen, who, 
under the healthful pressure of poverty, had yield- 
ed some of the happiest fruits of the Christian life, 
presently dried up and withered away, on exposure 
to the free air, and cloudless sunshine of wealth! 
How many, again, who had been exemplary in 
their walk through years of perplexity or afflic- 
tion, have lived to bear melancholy testimony to 
their unmeetness for days of happiness and peace ! 

These are lessons which daily and hourly instruct 
us, not that the possession of both worlds, prof- 
fered in the text, is at variance with the character 
and spirit of Christianity ; but that true Christians, 
rather, are themselves rarely meet to adorn this 
two-fold possession. 

The part of unfeigned Christian humility, where 
it feels such thoughts too hard for it, therefore, is, 
to confess and adore the inscrutable wisdom, but 
not to question, or explain away, the revealed will 
and word, of God. 
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_ Whatever be the fashion of our earthly lot, one 
thing is certain, that, where we have once honestly 
begun, and so long as we still stedfastly continue, 
topursue after eternal life, to search for and secure 
the one thing needful; our lot in this world, is, 
and ever must be, that which, on the whole, shall 
prove best and happiest for us. But lest we should 
indolently content ourselves to rest in weakness, 
where God may have called upon us to come forth 
in manly strength and vigour, let us be mindful, 
at the same time, that there zs a mysterious pro- 
mise, to the good Christian soldier, of the possession 
of the present, as well as of an unfailing inheritance 
in better worlds ; and that the passport to this two- 
fold prize of our high calling is contained in the 
animating words of the text: ‘ Seek ye First the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


DISCOURSE XIV. 


_ {A VISEPATION SERMON, PREACHED IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
CASHEL, ON THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1821.) : 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 





Pt, ST. MARK XVI, 15. 
" AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, GO YE INTO ALL THE SWORN 
? aD PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE,’ 

Ly ‘the history of Christianity at large, few ques- 
tions haye: been.agitated with more frequency and. 
seriousness, than that which has arisen relative to 
the proper character of the Christian ministry. .Be- 
yond the immediate pale of those churches, which 
claim to derive their government from remote an- 
tiquity, and to be administered according to pre- 
seriptive and immemorial usage, the views taken 
of this most important subject have varied nearly 
in proportion, with the countless variety of sects 
and denominations which have sate in judgment 
on it. 

It is remarkable, boibester: that, while this great 
diversity of sentiment has continually prevailed, 
all parties are yet agreed in acknowledging a com. 
mon first principle. Differ from each other as they 
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may in their general notions respecting the pastoral 
office, all parties will readily unite in maintaining, 
that the first legitimate step to fix the proper cha- 
racter of the Christian ministry, lies in an enquiry 
into the character of the Apostolic ministry, and 
into the order and constitution of the primitive 
Church. 

The grounds of this consent are just and phi- 
losophical. It proceeds plainly on the recognition 
of the fact, that Christianity, as a revelation flow- 
ing from the Divine Mind, must, in all its parts, 
be at unity with itself: that the original frame must 
correspond with and contain the elements of the 
future building: and, consequently, that, however 
time and change may affect circumstantial varia- 
tions, the form and character of its legitimate polity 
must remain essentially the same. 

In treating the present subject, there is, then, a 
point of the argument, at which we can place our- 
selves on common ground with the whole Chris- 
tian world. The consideration is important. For, 
while it would be vain to expect, that men brought 
up under wholly different circumstances and train- 
ing, might thus easily be made of one mind ; that 
the force of habit, the prejudices of education, and 
the manifold errors and imperfections of human 
judgment, should, at once, give way, before the 
dictates and deductions of right reason, on which- 
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ever side it were found to lie: while it would be 
vain and useless to look for this, yet it is of no 
small advantage for the elicitation and establish- 
ment of truth that there should thus exist an undis- 
puted and indisputable common first principle, on 
which we may advance, to which we may. recur, 
and from which we can be neither forced nor re- 
quired to recede. 

The ministry of Christ’s Apostles being admit- 
ted as the received and settled standard of appeal, 
it remains only to ascertain the true character of 
that ministry, in order to determine the proper 
character of the Christian ministry, in all after ages 
of the church. 

In the following discourse, I shall endeavour, 
therefore, to investigate, briefly as the nature of my 
subject will allow, the character and features of 
the apostolic ministration, on the one hand, as ex- 
pressed by the chosen Twelve, and on the other 
hand, as exhibited in the person of Saint Paul. 
The facts of the sacred history shall be faithfully 
and simply followed, as the only sure method of 
arriving at a just and unbiassed conclusion. 

So far as the Scriptural facts can be investigated, 
consistently with the limits of my present duty, the 
inferences which they suggest respecting the pro- 
per and providential functions of the twelve 
Apostles, are concisely these:—that the apostolical 
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office, in its primary intention, was ordained, not 
merely for the propagation of the Gospel among 
individuals, but for the establishment and superin- 
tendence of Christianity as a regularly) ordered 
church, under a duly constituted ministry; that 
the prime: fruits of the ministerial labours of the 
Apostles were to be the produce, consequently, of 
their collective wisdom, while all exertions of an- 
other nature were to be strictly secondary and 
subordinate ; and that, if much was required at 
their hands by existing. exigencies, it was commit- 
ted to them, as their first and highest charge and 
ministration, to provide, by an orderly and unin- 
terrupted transmission both of faith and discipline, 
for the permanent and prospective interests of the 
church of Christ upon earth. wnetty 
In the distinct case of Saint Paul, our first cur- 
sory glance at the sacred history would seem to 
bring his apostleship, in a certain measure, into 
contrast with that of his elder brethren. On nearer 
inspection, however, the supposed contrast will be 
found to be no more than apparent. For, while 
the features of agreement, between the ministry 
of Saint Paul and that of his apostolic colleagues, 
are invariably broad and fundamental, the diversi- 
ties and variations evidently result only from pre- 
sent and peculiar circumstances, from partial and 
temporary occasion and necessity. The differences, 
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when examined, prove of little intrinsic account ; 
but, so far as they really exist, they are valuable 
and important, since in this, as in all other argu- 
ments, the exception serves to establish the rule. 
If the summary here given of the character of 
the apostolic ministry, as connected with the con- 
stitution and government of the primitive churches, 
shall appear, as we advance, to be authorized and 
substantiated. by the facts and general tenor of 
the gospel history, certain consequences will neces- 
sarily ‘follow, of great weight and moment. to de- 
termine the question, respecting the proper marks 
atid characteristics, not only of the legitimate 
Christian ministry, but of the true visible Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. For, proceeding, as it is now 
proposed to proceed, on the sure and safe grounds 
of analogy and experimental mduction, none can 
reasonably hesitate to decide in favour of that par- 
ticular polity in the Christian world, which, in 
order, in discipline, in spirit, in faith, in external 
economy, and in internal principles, shall discover, 
on the whole, the closest alliance and conformity 
with the church of Christ, as constituted and ad- 
ministered in the apostolic age. 
» Having premised thus much, I shall go on, 
without further introduction, to deduce from the 
facts of the sacred records, the ministerial character 
and office of the Twelve. 
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The ground-work of the present enquiry is 
clearly laid in the parting commission delivered 
by Christ to his Apostles, on the eve of the Ascen- 
sion. This commission I will recite as it stands in 
Saint Mark’s Gospel. «‘ And he said unto them, Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 

The inference to be made, in the first place, re- 
specting the injunction of the text, is plain and 
unavoidable. In whatever sense we are to under- 
stand our Lord’s final charge to the eleven, the 
charge was unquestionably carried into effect by 
the Apostles in that sense, in which the Divine en- 
joiner designed it should be accomplished. The 
question to be determined, therefore, is, not 
whether, but how, the commission of Christ to the 
eleven has been, in point of fact, fulfilled. This en- 
quiry it is my part now to institute ; since, in order 
to make any sound inferences relative to the cha- 
racter of the apostolic ministry, those inferences 
must be made with strict reference to our Lord’s 
last authoritative charge, and to its clear historical 
fulfilment. 

The commission of Christ to the eleven, as ex- 
pressed in the text, may be understood in one or 
other of two ways: in the literal, namely, or in a 
figurative acceptation. 

Either the Apostles, in virtue of this commission 
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were called upon to act, from the commencement 
of their ministerial labours, as missionaries of the 
Gospel ; to this purpose dispersing themselves, first 
over Judea, and thence throughout the circuit of the 
Roman Empire, and of the various known regions 
beyond its limits : 

Or else, having first preached Christ, and esta- 
blished the faith, at Jerusalem, they were, thence- 
forward, to proceed, not as insulated and indepen- 
dent agents, but, rather, as a council providentially 
selected and set apart, to order the government, 
and to preside over the general interests of the 
rising worship. 

The letter of our Lord’s injunction, “ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” appears, we must own, at the first view, to 
countenance the supposition, that the former of 
these methods, the evangelizing process, was chiefly 
in the intention of the Divine speaker. It remains 
to be examined how far this more obvious inter- 
pretation is supported by the facts of the sacred 
narrative. Before, however, we go on to these 
facts, I would simply observe, that, if the passage 
in question be thus taken in its more literal accep- 
tation, we shall find it difficult to reconcile the 
scope and tenour of the commission of Christ to the 
eleven, with the subsequent appointment of Saint 
Paul to the apostleship of the Gentiles. For, if the 
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elder Apostles were to go personally throughout 
the world, and personally every where to preach 
the Gospel, by what peculiarity was the ministry 
of Saint Paul to be distinguished ? in what respect 
was Saint Paul to be accounted the chief among 
his brethren ? and wherein can it be made to ap- 
pear, that he had pre-eminently “ received grace 
and apostleship for the obedience to ‘the faith 
among all nations,” in the name of Christ Jesus? ~ 

This was the apostolical commission of Saint 
Paul: in right of which commission, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles did not hesitate to avow, that he 
had laboured more abundantly than all his brethren. 
«| laboured more abundantly than they all; yet, 
not I, but the grace of God which was with mé.”? 

The date of the piece in which this declafation 
occurs is of moment to the present argument. The 
first epistle to the Corinthians, according to the 
most approved authorities, was written about the 
year of our Lord fifty-seven: that is, twenty-four 
years subsequent to the period of the Aseension, 
and of the consequent descent of the Holy Ghost: 
It is from the day of Pentecost that we are to-date 
the operation of the commission of Christ ‘to his 
Apostles. Hence, therefore, it appears, that, 
twenty-four years subsequent to the time from 
which this commission had its full effect, the united. 
labours of the twelve Apostles were exceeded in 
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fruitfulness, by the single ministry of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Such a result, at so advanced a 
period of their work, leaves us to chuse between 
the following conclusions. Either the twelve Apos- 
tles were unfaithful to their trust; or their com- 
mission is to be understood in a sense different 
from its literal interpretation: either they were 
slack in the performance of their duties as mission- 
aries ; or they had other duties beside those of the 
missionary to perform. Between these opposed 
conclusions, it is perfectly needless to direct your 
choice. | ie 

The line of conduct in fact adopted by the 
Apostles, so far as this is placed before us in Scrip» 
ture, affords, as I have already intimated, the only 
safe and sure exposition of our Lord’s parting pre- 
cept; and of the nature, consequently, and. proper 
functions of the apostolic office. It is in their con- 
duct, therefore, that we are to investigate the cha- 
racter of their ministry: its character, I mean, as 
agreeable to the design, and growing out of the 
dispositions of unerring wisdom, with reference not 
to the present merely, but to the prospective and 
permanent establishment of the Church of Christ 
amongst men. 

On this principle, accordingly, I shall proceed 
to examine the nature and signification of our 
blessed Lord’s commission to the eleven: follow- 
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ing carefully, through some leading pa 
the facts of the sacred history. 

After the day of Pentecost, the earliest wid 
most natural care of the Apostles was, to preach 
the word, and establish the faith, in Jerusalem. This 
object we find, was effected with speed and success 
worthy of “ the great power of God.’’ Within the 
short space of a few weeks or days, three thousand, 
five thousand, presently uncounted multitudes of 
converts, were added unto the church. 

My first remark shall be grounded on these 
signal and decisive results. If the Apostles had 
understood our Lord’s charge in its literal sense, 
the glorious first-fruits of Saint Peter’s ministry 
obviously held out the clearest and the most cheer- 
ing encouragements to go on their way rejoicing, 
to the direct and immediate execution of the com- 
mission entrusted to them, throughout the known 
world. For, while the unparalleled success of the 
Gospel in Jerusalem gave happiest assurance of 
the triumphs which awaited it in other parts: the 
numbers, the union, and the generous devotedness 
of the new disciples, must speedily have relieved 
every apprehension and anxiety on their account ; 
and would both authorize and dispose their apos- 
tolic teachers to extend the field of their labours, 
without hesitation or delay, over the neighbouring 
districts of Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. While 
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the body of the Apostles thus ministered abroad, 
the residence of one of their number, Saint Peter 
himself, for example, at Jerusalem, would abun- 
dantly provide for the present security, and for 
the future enlargement of this central. | 

It is to be considered further, that the adoption 
of the line of conduct here supposed was already 
sanctioned, by our blessed Lord’s example during 
his ministry on earth, and by the. part also which 
the Apostles themselves had then taken, under his 
immediate authority and guidance. During his 
ministry of scarcely three years, Christ Jesus had, 
in his own person, visited and taught throughout 
every quarter of the holy land. At Christ’s com. 
mandment, the Apostles, while he was. yet alive, 
went forth into the adjoining towns, and over the 
surrounding country, preaching everywhere the 
kingdom of God. 

With these striking considerations of analogy 
im our view, we will turn to the occurrences re- 
corded ip the earlier chapters of the Book of Acts. 
During a corresponding period of about three 
years, we find, in Saint Luke’s narrative, the twelve 
Apostles continually assembled, in a body, at Je- 
rusalem : shutting up, as though of settled purpose 
and design, their labours, their miracles, and the 
church of Christ itself, within her walls. Thus 
the state of things remained, until, by an impulse 

ce 
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from without, the quiescence of the church of Je- 
rusalem was, at length, providentially disturbed. 
In consequence of the persecution which arose 
against this church, upon the martyrdom of Saint 
Stephen, its members, we read, “ were all scattered 
abroad, throughout the regions of Judea and Sa- 
maria.” In Saint Luke’s account of this violent 
‘and utter dispersion of the brethren, we meet, 
however, with the following very remarkable ex- 
ception; ‘and they were all scattered abroad— 
except THE APOSTLES.” In other words, excepting 
the very men, against whom the rage of the perse- 
cutors must have been primarily and chiefly di- 
rected. 

From this extraordinary fact may be derived a 
consequence, which I believe to be conclusive : 
namely, that the residence of the Apostles, as a 
body, in Jerusalem, during the first rise of Chris- 
‘tianity, was essential to the proper discharge of the 
apostolic office ; to the furtherance, that is, of the 
erand general interests of the Gospel throughout 
the world. The Providence of God, accordingly, 
so ordered and overruled events, that the Apostles 
were enabled to maintain their ground in the face 
of a persecution, which had scattered abroad the 
entire church beside. 

The immediate effects of this srovidentia dis- 
persion, lead to a fresh conclusion equally opposed 
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to the “eral interpretation of the charge of Christ 
to the eleven. In the context of the sacred nar- 
rative above cited, we are told, that “ they which 
were scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching 
the word.”” Now, if to go forth, as missionaries, 
through all the world, and everywhere personally 
to preach the Gospel, had been the primary dis- 
tinctive character of the apostolic office, surely it 
must seem strange, that the first-fruits. of the apos- 
tleship, beyond the walls of Jerusalem, should 
have been reaped by those inferior brethren, who 
carried the Gospel, in the first instance, over Judea, 
and Samaria, thence into the more distant regions 
of Phenicia and Cyprus, and even as far as An- 
tioch, the metropolis of Syria, and the seat of Ro- 
man empire in the east. 

But while the character of that extended pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, which resulted from 
‘the persecution that arose about Stephen,” for- 
bids our regarding the Apostles as missionaries 
simply of the word, the proceedings consequent on 
this promulgation instruct us, at- the same time, 
that they had a higher part than the part of the 
missionary to perform. ‘‘ Now,”’ says the sacred 
writer, “ when the Apostles, which were at Jerusa- 
lem, heard, that Samaria,” recently converted by 
the preaching of Philip the Evangelist, ‘* had re- 
ceived the word of God, they sent unto them 

ccR 
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Peter and John : who, when they were come down, 
prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost (for as yet He was fallen upon none of them, 
only they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus): then laid they their hands on them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost.” 

From this relation it appears, that in their joint 
apostolic visit to the city of Samaria, being the 
first recorded personal exercise of the apostleship, 
after the Ascension, in foreign parts, Saint Peter 
and Saint John went neither in their individual ca- 
pacity, nor of their own motion, but that, on the 
contrary, they were formally deputed, on this spe- 
cific service, from the assembly of their brethren 
at Jerusalem; a delegation of authority which 
distinctly implies the existence of functions, and 
the exercise of powers, in the collective body of 
the Apostles, both separate from, and superior to, 
those functions and powers which resided in the 
persons of the individual members of that body. 
It appears further, that the Apostles Saint Peter 
and Saint John were deputed, on the occasion m 
question, not to convert, but to confirm converts 
in the faith ; a department of duty which no less 
clearly indicates, that inspection and superintend- 
ence, counsel and controul, the irrigation of the 
seed before sown, and the completion of structures 
already laid, formed the true primary aim and end 
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of the apostolic office and ministration. Accord- 
ingly, in the example before us, the object of the 
apostolic mission was attained, not by means com- 
mon to the two Apostles with ordinary missiona- 
ries, but by means which Saint Paul explicitly cha- 
racterizes as ‘‘ the signs of an Apostle”; by the 
communication, namely, to the converted Sama- 
ritans, of spiritual gifts and powers ; of gift and 
powers which, at that period, it belonged exclu- 
sively to the apostolic office to bestow. 

No sooner, however, are the Apostles Saint 
Peter and Saint John duly deputed and sent 
abroad to the work of the ministry, than they give 
convincing proof that their own previous delay, 
and the still protracted residence of their col- 
leagues, at Jerusalem, proceeded neither from dis- 
trust in themselves, nor from slackness in the dis- 
charge of their heavenly calling: that as, hereto- 
fore, they had fulfilled the spirit of their divine 
Master’s charge, so, when fit occasion arose, they 
were alike prepared to fulfil it in the Jetter also. 
Animated with holy zeal, the two Apostles bore 
lively witness to the faith of Christ in Samaria: 
and, as they returned to Jerusalem, preached the 
Gospel in many villages of the Samaritans. But 
still, we observe, they labour in prepared ground : 
for, in that city, and throughout these villages, the 
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word had been already preached, and the faith pro- 
pagated, by those disciples, whom the first general 
persecution had dispersed over the face of this q 
land. After an interval of four years, we again read 
of Saint Peter passing, on a like apostolic mission, 
«throughout all quarters.” Still, however, it is 
among the faithful the holy Apostle ministers : 
the quarters spoken of still are those of Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria. If, on this occasion, ** All 
that dwelt in Lydda and Saron saw him, and 
turned to the Lord ;” it will be recollected where 
the miracle was wrought which led to this conver- 
sion; it will. be remembered that the visit of the 
Apostle was made, ‘to the Saints which dwelt at 
Lydda.” Lastly, it may, with every probability, be 
inferred, from the length simply of Saint Peter’s 
abode, at this period, in Joppa, that he came a se- 
cond time into these parts, on the same errand, 
and under the same sanction, which marked his 
former mission ; that he came, not as a preacher 
merely of the Gospel, but as the duly commis- 
sioned agent and representative of the Apostles. 
For Joppa, it is observable, was situate nearly in 
the central point of the line of cities which lay along 
the coast of Judea: while, throughout the cities 
of the sea-coast, from Azotus to Cesarea, the Gos- 
pel had been already introduced at least five years 
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backward, by the ministry of that same Philip the 
Evangelist’, whose preaching, in the former in- 
stance, had introduced the faith of Christ into Sa- 
maria, preparatory to the joint apostolic mission 
thither of Saint Peter and Saint Jobn. 

Thus far, that is down to the year of our Lord 
forty-one, and seven years from the day of Pente- 
cost, the plain and unequivocal facts of the sacred 
history lead us to regard the office of the twelve 
Apostles, not as a ministry of independent indivi- 
duals, but in the light of a permanent and regu- 
larly ordered council of the whole body; and to 
interpret the charge which the eleven received 
from their divine Head, on the eve of the Ascen- 
sion, the commandment that they should go forth 
into all the world, and proclaim the Gospel to every 
creature, not as a commission to so many insulated 
preachers ofthe word, but as a trust, rather, to 
men divinely chosen and set apart to preside, in 
their collective capacity, over the lesser labourers 
in their Master’s vineyard ; and, by the vigilant 
use and exercise of their congregational wisdom, 
to ensure the present growth and increase, and to 


* «It [Joppa] was probably one of the cities where Philip 
preached the Gospel in his progress ; (Acts viii. 40.)” Doddridge 
on Acts ix. 36. See this whole context to verse 43. inclusive. The 
miracle here recorded was performed at the call, and within the 
company of the faithful. 
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provide, at the same time, for the ' enlargement and 
stability, through distant ages, of the Messiah’s 
church and kingdom. 

We have only to follow the course of Saint 
Luke’s narrative, if we would more fully assure 
ourselves, that the present is a just and faithful 
delineation of the office and ministerial character 
of the twelve. The Acts of the Apostles, through- 
out, appear to be the acts of the body, rather than 
of the men: their ministry, to be a ministry not so 
much for the conversion of individuals, as for the 
confirmation of churches in the faith. When Saint 
Paul, towards the year forty, comes up from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem, he is formally presented by 
Saint Barnabas to the College of the Apostles there 
assembled, previous to his being received among 
the brethren, or recognized by the Church. From 
the Epistle to the Galatians, indeed, it ‘appears, 
that the Apostle of the Gentiles, on this ‘Occasion, 
communicated and conversed only with Saint Peter 
and Saint James: but he communicated and con- 
versed with them, doubtless, not as individual 
members merely, but as the delegated representa- 
tives of their body: for, from the terms in which 
Saint Paul expresses himself respecting this first 
visit, ‘‘ and other of the Apostles saw I none*,” it 


* « Fuerunt igitur illo tempore adhuc plures, nisi omnes, Apos« 
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is Obviously to be inferred that others of the 
Apostles were then present at Jerusalem °. When 
Saint Peter, again, was returned from Cesarea to 
Jerusalem, after the conversion of Cornelius, and 
towards the close of the year forty-one, we find him 
publicly vindicating his ministry among the Gen- 
tiles, before an assembly of the Apostles, against — 
charges preferred by brethren of the circumcision. 
In or about the year of Christ fifty, occurs the me- 
morable deputation and appeal from the Church of 
Antioch to that of Jerusalem: when Saint Barna- 
bas and Saint Paul, themselves leading members 
of the apostolic body, went personally up to the then 
central seat of Christianity ; and willingly under- 
took to submit the discipline of the provincial 
churches, and the doubts and divisions which pre- 
vailed among the brethren, to the definitive judg- 
ment and authority of the church of Jerusalem, 
and of the supreme council of the Apostles. It 
may throw additional light on the usages of the 
apostolic government, as exemplified in the cir- 
cumstances attending Saint Paul’s former visit, to 


toli hac in urbe ; QUORUM CONJUNCTA AUCTORITATE res omnes 
agebantur.” Semler in-Gal. i. 19. 

3 «These two accounts [scil. Gal. i. 18,19. Acts ix. 1—30.] 
are easily reconciled. Paul saw only Peterand James. But they 
received him in the name, and with the approbation, of all the 
Apostles, and thus he had communion with them.” Lardner, 
Suppl. Cred. Gosp. Hist. Vol. III. -p. 124. 
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observe, that, preparatory to the public delibera- 
tions on this occasion, we find him, now as before, 
engaged in private conference, not with the 
Apostles collectively or indiscriminately, but with 
such among them as were accounted pillars of the 
church. It is not until he has received the right 
hand of fellowship from Saint James, Saint Peter, 
and Saint John, that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
comes forward to assert his ministry, in the full 
assembly of his brethren*. ‘The decree of the 
council of Jerusalem is too prominent an exer- 
cise of the collective authority and rule of the 
Apostles, to require extended comment or illus- 
tration. Suffice it to remark, in token of the com- 
prehensive character, and wide controul, of this 
central apostolic jurisdiction, that when Saint Paul, 
with his companion Silas, on his return to Antioch, 
passed over Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 
churches, it is specifically recorded by Saint Luke, 
that, “as they went through the cities, they deli- 

4 «Whilst Paul was this time at Jerusalem, James, Peter, and 
John, gave to Paul and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, 
that they might proceed in preaching to the Gentiles: whilst they, 
AND THE OTHER APOSTLES, still continued in Judea, to preach 
to those of the circumcision. Gal. ii. 6—10.” Lardner, Suppl. Vol. 
III. p. 161. I am happy to have the unbiassed judgment of Dr. 
Lardner with me, for the continuance of the body of the Apostles 
in Judea to this advanced period ; why they so continued there 


is another question ; a question on which I must presume to form 
my own judgment. 
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vered them the decrees for to keep, that were or- 
dained of the Apostles and elders which were at 
Jerusalem.” The few further scriptural notices on 
the present subject are in perfect keeping and cor- 
respondence, with those which have been heretofore 
submitted. To the latest mention of the Apostles 
in the Book of Acts, about the year of our Lord 
fifty-eight, we find an apostolic council still assem- 
bled at Jerusalem, to receive the communications, 
to confirm the belief, to direct the conduct, and to 
order the discipline of the churches *. Does Saint 


5 It will be observed, that the view here given of the character 
of the apostolic ministry does not necessarily suppose the constant 
residence, either of all, or even cf a majority of the Apostles, at 
Jerusalem. Both the analogy of the sacred history, and the ascer- 
tained fundamental principle of deliberative councils, suggest, on 
the contrary, directly the opposite inference. The analogy of the 
history of the Acts leads us plainly to the conclusion that, as some 
of the Apostles were certainly absent from Jerusalem, on occa- 
sions which are recorded ; others of them must have been absent 
on corresponding occasions, which are not recorded; as Saint Peter 
and Saint John, for example, were delegated on the mission to 
Samaria, others of the twelve would of course be delegated in like 
fashion, as occasion called, on similar offices and undertakings. 
The known fundamental principle, again, of such bodies sanc- 
tions the presumption, that the continued abode even of a majo- 
rity of the Apostles at J erusalem could not be requisite ; that, in 
the apostolic, as in all other councils, it would suffice that a quorum 
should be permanently present at the seat of government and of 
deliberation. For the convenience of the reader, and for the sake 
of greater clearness, I will here subjoin, in a condensed form, 
some principal turning-points of the present argument. The foun- 
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Barnabas, at an earlier period of the sa¢red his- 
tory, go forth into Asia to the work of Christ? it 


dation of the whole argument of this discourse, then, is laid in 
the following unquestioned and unquestionable particulars: 1. the 
fact of the uninterrupted continuance of the twelve Apostles at Je- 
rusalem, during a space of more than three years after the Ascen- 
sion; that is, from the day of Pentecost to a period not exactly 
defined, subsequent to the death of Saint Stephen: 2. the fact 
of their acting, during their whole recorded residence in Jerusa- 
lem, as a deliberative council: 3. the fact of their issuing com- 
missions and receiving appeals.in this collective character, where 
APOSTLES were of the number of the commissioners and appel- 
lants: 4. the fact that the authority and title of the Apostles, as a 
body and in their collective capacity, so to administer the church, 
is undeniably recognized in the reception of those commissions, 
and the making of these appeals ; in other words, in the willing 
and ready submission, in repeated examples, of its individual 
members to the decisions of the apostolic council at the central 
seat of government. It will be recollected, that these several un-~ 
doubted facts and phenomena must be accounted for or removed, 
before the principle of the present argument can be so much as 
questioned, with any shew of reason. The further steps of the 
argument are nothing more than an analogical extension of the 
foregoing historical particulars. Thus much recapitulated, I 
would observe further, that the nature of the case points out both 
the object, and the limitations, of the collective government of 
the Apostles. The office of the apostleship, we know, ceased to 
exist, with the generation in which it was instituted: the end of 
its institution, consequently, was to be attained within the same 
narrow period. The action of the apostolic council could be de- 
signed, therefore, only to establish the affairs of the church of 
Christ on the right foundation : this object effected, its providen~ 
tial functions necessarily expired. Now this object was every day 
advancing in the process of accomplishment, in proportion as 
churches were founded and regulated throughout the world, 
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is under a commission from the council of the 
Apostles at Jerusalem; and for the encourage- 
ment, chiefly, and confirmation, of those who already 
believed, in the faith. Do “ Judas and Silas, chief 


under the pastoral superintendence of an apostolic ministry : under 
the duly graduated rule and authority, that is, of the several 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. As these permanent esta- 
blishments were more widely disseminated, the agency of the 
temporary provision of an apostolic council would become less and 
less necessary: but this council being the originative fountain of 
church authority, all church authority is thus clearly and satis- 
factorily traceable to the onz Root. As the apostolic council of 
Jerusalem must gradually be diminished by death : we may safely 
presume it would be gradually diminished also, by the removal of 
individual members, as the times permitted, and as the occasion 
called, to preside over distant churches already existing, or to es- 
tablish new churches of the faithful, on the model of the old, in 
remote and heathen lands. The presumption is fully borne out by 
the testimony of ecclesiastical history : according to the most cre« 
dible vouchers of which, the central council gradually subsided 
into the church of Jerusalem, presided over and administered by 
the Apostle Saint James: while the other surviving Apostles dis- 
persed themselves on different missions, in various quarters of the 
globe. The gradual process of transition thus, step by step, went 
on, until, by the settlement of the last survivor of the apostolic 
edllege, the beloved disciple and evangelist Saint John, at Ephe- 
sus, the seat of government was finally transferred to the habita- 
tion of the gentiles ; and the city and the church which had been 
honoured by the personal care, and peculiar ministry and superin- 
tendence of Saint Paul became, for a season, bright as it was 
transitory, the centre of God’s high rule and dominion upon earth, 
the metropolis of the Christian world. . These imperfect hints on 
the character, scriptural and traditional, of the apostolic ministry, 
will, if it so please God, be more fully opened out and illustrated 
in a separate work. 
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men among the brethren,’? accompany Saint Bar- 
nabas and Saint Paul on their return to the capital 
of Syria? it is because ‘it pleased the Apostles 
and elders, with the whole church, to send chosen 
men of their own company” thither, as accredited 
deputies from the apostolical council, and as au- 
thoritative bearers and expounders of the aposto- 
lical decree. Does Saint Peter himself, after years 
of voluntary delay, at length carry his ministry be- 
yond the limits of the Holy Land ? the visit of the 
first of the Apostles is directed, neither to unen- 
lightened heathens, nor to unconverted Jews, but 
to a community already Christian, “the church 
which was at Antioch.’ Further, it is deserving of 
every attention, that the Epistles which we possess 
from the pen of this holy servant and minister of 
Christ Jesus, are addressed, not, as might be sup- 
posed, in quarters where he had himself eminently 
laboured! not to the churches of Palestine, in ad- 
dressing whom, he might, at the same time, have 
discharged the proper functions of the Apostle, 
and indulged the home-felt satisfaction of the Fa- 
ther in Christ ; but to the Jewish “ strangers” dis- 
persed throughout those distant churches of Asia, 
which had been founded by the labours, and which 
gloried in the ministry of Saint Paul. 

It was natural, indeed, that Saint Peter should 
take a thus lively interest in the work of the 
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Apostle of the Gentiles, and in the progress and 
fruits of his ministerial labours. Those chiefs 
among their brethren, Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
as they ranked nearest to each other in the dignity 
of their respective offices, approached nearest to 
each other also in the distinctive characters of their 
several callings. The promise of Christ to Simon 
Peter was, that, on him (on the ground-work, in 
other words, which should be laid by the ministry 
of this Apostle), he would erect the glorious build- 
ing of his church ; that building which should with- 
stand, unmoved, every assault of human power, 
and against which “the gates of hell should not 
prevail.” Accordingly, it was by the ministry of 
Simon Peter that the church of Christ was first 
founded in Jerusalem: by his ministry, the seeds 
of the everlasting Gospel were there, also, sown, 
in the hearts of ‘‘ Jews out of every nation under 


3 


heaven :”’ while, in the conversion, and reception, 
through the rite of baptism, into the church, of the 
family and kindred of the devout Cornelius, the 
kingdom of God was, by the ministry of this same 
Apostle, thrown open to the Gentile world. By 
these means, and through this instrumentality, was 
gradually prepared the ground-plot of that church, 
of which the Apostle of the Gentiles was to be 
the master-builder. With how stedfast an eye, then, 


must not Saint Peter have contemplated the grow- 
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ing structure ? with how intense an interest must 
he not have followed the master-artist’s hand ? 

To this point we have surveyed the character 
of the apostolic office and ministration, as we find 
it expressed in the whole recorded conduct and 
procedures of the chosen Twelve. The survey 
would be obviously inadequate and incomplete, 
were the enquiry to be pursued no further: for 
the apostleship of Saint Paul not only stands as a 
distinct case, but presents, also, a practical contrast, 
in many leading particulars, to that of his elder 
brethren. I say, a practical contrast, because it is 
demonstrable that, in object. and in principle, the 
apostolic office of Saint Paul and that of the cho- 
sen Twelve were wholly and perfectly the same. 
Accordingly, the general. commission addressed 
by Christ to his Apostles, on the eve of the As- 
cension, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,”’ is, in the specific com- 
mission to the Apostle of the Gentiles, circumstan- 
tially repeated and opened out: ‘‘ He isa chosen 
vessel unto me,” is the word of the Lord unto 
Ananias, ‘“‘ to bear my name before the Gentiles, 
and kings, and the children of Israel.” 

Such identity in the respective commissions, 
alone sufficiently implies corresponding identity in 
the character of the respective ministrations. The 
apostleship of Saint Paul and that of his.elder bre- 
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thren, then, we will shortly assume, were identical 
in character, and differed only in the conduct and 
execution. It remains to verify this assumption 
from consideration of the facts. Not to exceed my 
present limits, I shall now, therefore, endeavour 
to express, in few words, the leading features, and 
the distinguishing characteristics, of Saint Paul’s 
apostolic ministry; making the necessary infe- 
rences concisely, from the general tenor, without 
engaging in the ample recorded details, of the life 
and labours of this chief of the Apostles. 

After what has been offered, in this discourse, 
respecting the ministerial character of the Twelve; 
as it is clearly expressed and elucidated in the 
New Testament, the character of Saint Paul’s mi- 
nistry will admit of being delineated in this briefer 
and more condensed way: inasmuch as (the essen- 
tial characteristics on both sides once shewn to be 
the same) every inference of a general nature 
which has been heretofore made, relative to the 
office and ministerial functions of the Twelve, is 
plainly comprised within, and must be taken to 
illustrate, the office and ministerial functions of 
the Apostle of the. Gentiles. 

In one respect, and in one respect only, the mi- 
nistry of Saint Paul must be regarded as economi- 
cally different from that of his apostolic colleagues: 
namely, that in him alone was perfectly united the 

DD 
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office ofthe Evancexist with that of the AposTLE. 
The ground of distinction here intimated is suffi- 
ciently striking and important. It indicates diffe- 
rence, however, we observe, not in the intrinsic 
character of Saint Paul’s apostleship, but solely in 
its conduct and execution. 

The providential object of the union in question 
will be best seen, by attending to its effects and 
consequences. Its natural effects, in giving a prac- 
tically distinct and independent complexion to 
the apostleship of Saint Paul, are legible through 
the entire course of his ministerial labours. 

In the execution of their commission, the twelve 
Apostles, we have. perceived, were contented, for 
the greater part, to mark the progress, to follow in 
the steps, and to perfect the labours of inferior 
evangelists and disciples, Not so Saint Paul. In 
the conduct and execution of his apostolical com- 
mission, in place of studiously adopting and emu- 
lating the course marked out by his elder brethren, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles disclaims, on the con- 
trary, in the most unqualified terms, all agreement 
and conformity with this model and example. So far 
from restricting the exercise of his ministry to beaten 
paths, and within fields already prepared to his hand, 
Saint Paul openly refuses to walk or labour in any 
save new and unbroken ground. ‘ Yea, so have I 
strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
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named, lest I should build upon another man’s foun- 
dation. But, as it is written, To whom he was not 
spoken of, they shall see ; and they that have not 
heard, shall understand.”’ 

Saint Paul, it hence appears, was destined to ac- 
complish “terally, that commission of Christ, which 
was fulfilled, by his fellow Apostles, only in a figu- 
rative sense. He was, in the obvious force and 
bearing of the text, appointed, to ‘go forth into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” In his peculiar case, accordingly, the toils 
of the missionary are invariably found to precede 
and make ready the way for the proper work of the 
Apostle. It is only where he has already (by him- 
self or by his deputed representatives, ) gone forth 
as the founder, that he returns to labour as the 
builder up and establisher of churches. It is only 
where he has before wrought to convert, that he 
again appears to confirm converts in the faith. 

The magnitude of his undertaking evinces more 
forcibly than any laboured argument could do, the 
practical peculiarity and distinctness of Saint Paul’s 
ministry and vocation. ‘The Gentile with the Jew : 
the bondman with the free: the savage of Scythia ; 
the haughty citizen of Rome: the rude barbarian, 
and the polished Greek : all these various and con- 
trary elements of human society, of men and man- 
ners, of usages and opinions, were, under the mi- 
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nistry of this single messenger of heaven, to be 
united in the one “ new man ;”’ to be melted toge- 
ther into the obedience of the Gospel of Christ. 
But the distinct and independent course of 
Saint Paul’s ministry is not more strongly marked, 
in the magnitude of his undertakings, and in the 
great and peculiar difficulties with which he was 
consequently embarrassed, than by the eminent and 
unexampled success with which those undertakings 
were crowned, with which these difficulties were 
surmounted and overcome. Alone in his Master’s 
vineyard, alike apart from, and unsolicitous of, 
human agency or aid, dependent wholly, in his 
every strait and perplexity, on counsel from on 
high, and sustained and seconded only by the great 
power of God, the Apostle of the Gentiles passed 
with unrivalled rapidity over untried and untrod- 
den borders, in the execution of his sacred trust. 
So early as the year of our Lord 60, and when 
much of his allotted task remained yet to be ac- 
complished, we find him, in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, thus describing the compass of his personal 
ministry and labours: ‘ So that, from Jerusalem, 
in a circuit round unto Illyricum, I have fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ.” In other words, at 
the period in which this epistle was written, the 
sphere of Saint Paul’s personal ministry extended 
over by much the larger portion of the Roman 
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world. His subsequent visits to Italy, and, pro- 
bably, it would seem, to Spain, must be added, to 
complete the scriptural account of the triumphs of 
the Gospel, under the hands and ministration of 
this great ambassador of Christ°. 

. One further consideration respecting Saint Paul, 
will suffice to set the insulated and independent 
exercise of his commission of apostleship in an 
abundantly striking light. The duties attaching to 
his proper office and vocation, as Apostle of the 
Gentiles, would naturally bring his judgment and 
authority, occasionally, into the balance, against 
the united judgment and authority of his apostolic 
colleagues. ‘His judgment and authority were 
brought to this trying test in various instances ; 
and, in every instance, they prevailed. Saint James, 
and the council of Jerusalem, bowed to his supe- 
rior wisdom: Saint Barnabas and Saint Peter were 


© The ample range of Saint Paul’s personal labours supplies 
fresh, and, I believe, unanswerable proof, that the collective la- 
bours of the Twelve, during even the first three years of their 
ministry, at Jerusalem, could not possibly have been required, had 
there not been a special providential object in view, altogether in- 
dependent of the vocation of the twelve Apostles as preachers of 
the word. Tnasmuch as, otherwise, what was accomplished by the 
single ministry of the Apostle of the Gentiles being compared with 
what was accomplished by the united labours of the Twelve, we 
are reduced to admit a supposition contrary to every known ana~ 
logy of providential government, the existence, namely, in the case 
of the twelve Apostles, of an uncalled-for redundancy of means. 
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silent at its rebuke. I wrong the first of the 
Apostles: Saint Peter was not silent. With that 
lowliness of spirit, which had its rise within him 
from the moment of his recovery after his one 
corrective fall, and which shone so eminently 
through Saint Peter’s future life, this holy Apostle, 
in his second general epistle, and on the eve of his 
last suffering for his divine Master’s name-sake, 
bears a parting testimony to the wisdom which 
once rebuked him to the face. “ Even,” saith he, 
‘‘as our beloved brother Paul, according to the 
wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you.” 

Such is the contrast, which a cursory glance into 
the sacred history points out, between the ministry 
of Saint Paul, and that of his fellow Apostles. A 
contrast, however, which lies, not in the character, 
but in the conduct, not in the principle, but in the 
providentially-ordered performance, of their respec- 
tive functions. For, marked and prominent as the 
practical contrast here unquestionably is, on exa- 
mination there yet will not be found to exist sesh 
one real or integral diversity. 

Saint Paul, we know, was chosen, after a pecu- 
liar manner, to fulfil a peculiar providential office 
and ministration. Called thus to the discharge of 
extraordinary functions, he was of necessity invest- 
ed with extraordinary powers.. The use and exer- 
cise of these powers, however, was uniformly so re- 
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gulated, as to preserve inviolate the unity of the 
divine plan, both with regard to the propagation of 
Christianity at large, and with regard to the foun- 
dation and government of particular churches. 
From the history of the primitive church, as re- 
corded in the Book of Acts, it has, I trust, been 
sufficiently shewn, that the labours of the first evan- 
gelists and preachers of the Gospel, were strictly 
subordinate to, and under the superintendence of, 
the superior ministry of the Apostles. Conformably 
with this fundamental principle of the Christian po- 
lity, when it suited the gracious designs of Divine 
Providence to raise up a separate and independent 
instrument, when it pleased Almighty God to send 
forth upon his great work the Evangelist of the 
Gentile world, special care, we see, was had to 
provide that this work should be carried on, in 
perfect agreement with the scheme and model ori- 
ginally laid down. Had it consisted with the pur- 
pose of the Holy Spirit so to proceed (and, in the 
procedures of infinite wisdom, ends, assuredly, are 
never arrived at by superfluity of means), it is evi- 
dent that Saint Paul might have effected, in the 
simple character of an Evangelist, every thing that 
was in reality effected by his ministry, as a preacher 
of the word. His ministry, however, being, by the 
ordinance of God, declared absolutely independent 
of human authority, the adoption of such a line 
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would have been ‘plainly to run counter tothe 
whole course and analogy of what had heretofore 
taken place. Agreeably to the unchangeable pro- 
perties of that divine government which, in all its 
ways, is still at unity with itself, it became neces- 
sary, therefore, to proceed otherwise : and the 
course, in effect, adopted, while it completely ob- 
viates the difficulty, establishes, at the same time, 
anew the principle from which it springs. ‘Ina 
word, Saint Paul was called to the dignity of the 
Apostleship : the distinct offices of Apostle and 
Evangelist were united in his person: while, the 
lower thus emanating from, and duly qualified by, 
the higher ministration, he was rendered compe- 
tent to perform singly the entire work of the Chris- 
tian ministry, both to make and to confirm con- 
verts, both to lay the foundation and to build there- 
on, both to preach the Gospel and to preside over 
the Church, without any confusion of orders and 
degrees, without compromising the proper charac- 
ter of the one office, or arrogating to himself powers 
alien from the other. In place, therefore, of resting 
any claim on a self-assumed independence, it is to 
his distinct commission of Apostleship that Saint 
Paul invariably appeals, when he would assert his 
freedom from the controul of his apostolic bre- 
thren, or his supreme authority over the churches 
which he had himself founded. | In this way, his 
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ministry approves itself, not so much independent 
of, as coequal and concurrent with, the _— and 
power of the Twelve. 

Accordingly, we find Saint Paul, in all bikie 
sible cases, ready to consult with his fellows, and 
yielding only to necessity where he takes an inde- 
pendent line. He adheres to the body of the 
Apostles wherever adherence is practicable; and 
departs only where departure is rendered un- 
avoidable by the pressing and peculiar exigencies of 
his calling. His several attendances on the apos- 
tolic council at Jerusalem, and his ready com- 
pliances, in deference to its decisions, even with 
abrogated rites and forms of the Jewish law, will 
sufficiently illustrate what is here stated. 

But it is from his epistles that we are enabled 
fully to establish the substantial identity, between 
the office and ministerial character of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and the office and ministerial cha- 
racter of the Twelve. The rest of the Apostles, 
we have shewn, evinced, by their recorded conduct, 
that the ordering and building up of churches, and 
not the indiscriminate propagation of Christianity 
among individuals, was the grand providential ob- 
ject of the apostolic vocation and degree. Saint 
Paul brings us, in his writings, to the same con- 
clusion to which his brethren had brought us by 
their lives. Here, the preparatory work of the 
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Evangelist is gradually superseded and replaced 
by the proper functions of the Apostle. Here; 
Saint Paul appears as the pritne institutor of 
church government, the great Father of ecclesias- 
tical polity: and his epistles generally, and espe- 
cially those addressed to Timothy and Titus, his 
commissioned representatives in the churches, and 
his beloved children in the faith, contain nearly 
the whole of our direct scriptural instructions and 
authority, under this most important head. The 
proper character of the Christian ministry, its se- 
veral orders and degrees, the offices and appointed 
duties of bishops, priests, and deacons, are, in these 
last-named records, laid down and treated of with 
minute and anxious care. Again, Saint Timothy, 
who had himself first received from Saint Paul 
apostolical consecration bythe imposition of hands’, 
is explicitly directed to ordain, by like imposition 
of hands, tried aud approved candidates for the se- 
veral orders of pastors thus instituted in the church: 
pastors, confessedly deriving from apostolic origin, 
and competent, consequently, to transmit their sa- 


7 II Tim. i. 6. and I Tim. iv. 14. taken together determine the 
legitimate requisites for primitive ordination: the ordination by the 
bishop and priests, in after ages, is precisely equivalent to that 
by the Apostle and Presbytery, in the primitive church. In every 
other form of ordination, however shaped \and modified, this ana- 
logy fails to obtain. See Hughes, Dissert. Procemial. ad S. i 
sost. de Sacerd. p. lvii. 
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cred office in perpetual succession, and to confer 
holy orders in like fashion as they had themselves 
received them. Accordingly, this very mode of 
transmission, by legitimate successors, of the 
Christian ministry, is distinctly recognized and en- 
joined in the further precept of Saint Paul to his 
son Timothy, concerning the tradition of the 
church. ‘Thou therefore, my son, be strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus. And the things 
which thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also *.” 


® The above ordinance of Saint Paul, concerning the preserva-~ 
tion of apostolical tradition, is evidently fashioned on the same 
principles with a law which had been. previously laid down for 
himself by his own historian and disciple the Evangelist Saint 
Luke. Saint Luke, in the preface to his Gospel (ch. i. ver. 2.), in- 
forms us, that he drew his materials solely from the testimony of 
men who were at the same time, “ eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word.” The two conditions were requisite in the first stage of 
the tradition ; and the two conditions met in the Twelve and in 
Saint Paul. The qualification of eye-mitness could be but tempo~ 
rary: that of minister of the word was permanent. Accordingly 
this last qualification was indispensable to the legitimate trans- 
mission of tradition. It obtained equally in Saint Luke, and in 
Saint Timothy. When, therefore, the latter is enjoined to commit 
what he had received from an apostolic eye-witness, “ to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also,” it is clear, that those 
« faithful men,” together with all future authoritative depositaries 
of the tradition, were to be “ ministers of the word.” In truth, the 
fact, that Saint Paul, in the place in question (II Tim. ii. 2.) re~ 
fers exclusively to theregular Pastors of the church, is abundantly 
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_ Thus, to resume the principal subject, from the 
example of the Twelve, by whom our blessed 
Lord’s commission in the text was fulfilled only in 
a figurative sense, and from the example of Saint 
Paul, by whom this commission was accomplished 
in the literal acceptation, it equally appears, that 
the office of the Apostleship was primarily ordained, 
not merely for the propagation of the Gospel 
amongst mankind individually, but for the perma- 
nent establishment of Christianity as a regularly 
ordered church, under a duly constituted ministry. 

But the structure, which was thus originally 
planned by the wisdom and power of God, must 
have been erected ; must have risen up, conforma- 
bly with the design, and answerably to the eternal 
purpose of the Divine Framer. In other words, 
the church of Christ must ever have existed, and 
must also, at this day, continue to exist, in the 
form, and according to the model, given and laid 
down for it in the apostolic age. 

Now, the very foundation-stones of the constitu- 


substantiated by this one consideration, that, so far as attainable, 
the same qualifications must be requistte for the due transmission, 
as were required for the first authoritative announcement, of the 
tradition of the church. Saint Luke informs us what these last 
pre-requisites were: “ Even,” saith the Evangelist, “as they de- 
livered them [ag:docav] unto us, which, from the beginning, were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” For the divine origin of 
this rule, see St. John, xv. 27. 
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tion of the primitive church are plainly laid, in a 
ministry of apostolic origin, of continuous succes- 
sion, and of graduated dignities, offices, and orders. 
‘But Christianity so modelled and constituted, in 
after times, is to be sought and found only in HIE- 
-RARCHICAL churches: since, not to insist on other 
arguments, no Christian communities beside, so 
‘much as pretend to permanent succession, or apos- 
tolical derivation at all. And thus, taking simply 
for granted, what it would be the height of pre- 
sumptuous daring to deny, the accomplishment, 
namely, of the original plan and purpose, in the 
execution of the gospel scheme, the same reasoning 
which points out the exclusive similitude and cor- 
respondence, between primitive Christianity and 
hierarchical churches, establishes, in fact, the claim 
set up by those churches to genuine apostolical 
origin and derivation. 

Amongst orthodox hierarchical churches, our 
own venerable establishment, while it occupies no 
inferior place, demands, my reverend brethren, no 
common share in our interest and attention. Pro- 
ceeding on the safe and sober principle of analogy, 
in the history of our episcopal branch of the true 
visible catholic and apostolic church,—when we 
look at home, we discover precisely the constitu- 
tion, order, and government, which the historical 
view now taken of the primitive church, and of the 
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apostolic ministry, would lead us to anticipate: a 
corresponding diversity of instruments and agency ; 
a like regularly graduated scale of authority and 
subordination ; similar wise carefulness for the pre- 
servation of tradition, guarded by supreme reve- 
rence for the unerring word of God ; similar pro- 
visions for the permanency of sound doctrine, and 
for the legitimate transmission of the true faith: 
we discover, further, the practical effects and fruits 
of these similitudes, in a series of such bright ex- 
amples of faith and piety, as Catholic Christianity 
only has produced. When we look abroad, the pro- 
spect is unaltered, the parallel unbroken. In every 
essay of the Church of England for the enlarge- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, we discern traces not to 
be mistaken, of that stayedness of wisdom, and so- 
briety of zeal, which so eminently characterized the 
apostolic ministration. To instance in examples be- 
longing to the present day, we see the labours of 
her missionaries, in the East and the West, followed 
up by the establishment, in both hemispheres, of 
episcopal churches®: after the pattern of the 


° The yet infant churches at present superintended by Doctors 
Middleton and Mountain, the learned and exemplary bishops of 
Calcutta and Quebec. The field of Bishop Middleton’s labours, 
especially, is interesting indeed ; and the Author must be for- 
given if he presumes to express, in this place, the hopeful anti- 
cipations, which, in common with all true well-wishers to the 
Church of England, and to the cause of Catholic Christianity, 
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Apostles, who first sent forth Evangelists to preach 
the word, and then followed themselves to build 
up the church. 

The copy is correct, the plan complete, the or- 
ganization perfect: but the truest copy, the most 
finished plan, and the completest organization can 
be of little avail, if fit instruments to execute be 
wanting. And here, my reverend brethren, the 
appeal lies to us, to our minds, and hearts, and 
consciences, as the appointed agents and instru- 
ments of the work of God, in this highly favoured 
portion of his church. In touching on this con- 
cluding topic, both the place, from which I speak, 
and the presence in which I stand, warn me to be 


he is authorized to entertain, respecting the future progress of our 
Eastern establishment under this able and judicious prelate— 
Since this note was written, it has pleased Gop to withdraw from 
the service of his church this exemplary prelate. He appears to 
have been signally qualified for the duties of his very novel and 
arduous station, for the building up of an infant church in the 
greatest sphere now open in the world. Strict without bigotry, 
and liberal without the slightest approach to a latitudinarian 
slackness or laxity of rule, the late Bishop of Calcutta seems to 
have thoroughly entered into, and understood, the two-fold duties 
of his office, as “ the angel of the Church of India.” As a Chris- 
tian bishop, he appeared ever watchful over the life and doctrine, 
the order and discipline of the body more immediately under his 
superintendence: while, as an Evangelist in a heathen land, he 
shewed himself wisely ready to make every safe use of the means 
supplied by the liberality of those with whom as a churchman he 
differed. 
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brief. After the teaching that has, here, gone be- 
fore, it were presumptuous to instruct, it were 
needless, I trust, to stimulate, suffice it if the pre- 
sent subject afford any considerations, calculated to 
direct and regulate, your zeal. 
IT would simply observe, then, that, as members 
of a church confessedly founded on the apostolic 
model, and as members of a ministry avowedly de- 
riving from apostolic origin, it should be our first 
and last study, through the divine assistance, to 
conform the character of our ministry, to the cha- 
racter of that of the Apostles, and to the example 
of the primitive Church. ‘To affect this, it cannot 
be sufficient that we possess like zeal, unless this 
zeal be accompanied and qualified by like order, 
like sobriety, and a like spirit of subordination. 
For, whatever incidental benefits to the cause of 
Christianity may, from time to time, be permitted 
to arise, from the undisciplined labours, and tran- 
sitory zeal, of independent sects and societies, with 
us, no exertions can be- appropriate, no fruits of 
labours good, save such as distinctly emanate from, 
and are legitimately referable to, the scheme and 
form of sound government transmitted by the 
Apostles. . 

It will contribute to the regulation and right 
direction of our ministerial zeal, if we are careful 
to hold in mind, that the parochial clergy of the 
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church of England have succeeded, neither to the 
special functions of the apostleship, nor to the pro- 
- per work of the early evangelists, but rather to the 
place and pastoral duties of those, who ministered 
in the particular churches, founded by the joint 
labours of Evangelists and Apostles, in the primi- 
tive times: that is, to the due administration of 
God’s ordinances; to the maintenance of esta- 
blished Christianity, by diffusing more and more, 
as well through the light of good example, as by 
the labours of faith and love, the power of true 
holiness among its members ; and, lastly and espe- 
cially, to the promotion of early proficiency in well- 
doing, of educational piety and virtue. - 

Nor are the duties prescribed by this rule, either 
small, or trivial. It leaves much to be done in our 
respective parishes, much in our closets, and much 
also in our hearts. Where sufficient opportunity 
is’ providentially afforded us, we can never want 
fit employment for time and thought, while our 
thoughts and our time are.conscientiously devoted 
to the spiritual wants and necessities of our flocks ;: 
to the instruction of the ignorant, to the reforma- 
tion of the prodigal, to the edification of those of 
riper years, and to the catechetical institution of 
youth. Where such opportunity is denied, our path 
is still plain : we are to wait God’s leisure, to look 
the more diligently to the keeping of our own souls, 
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to constaiteneset our hearts, - in our cham 
and ‘be still.”?. God may have very differemiame- 
casion for our services, from what man imagines ; 
and no man, and, above all, no Christian minister, 
ever yet failed, excepting by his own fault, to ful-_ 
fil his appointed providential calling. But every 
prophet of God was not called to be an Elijah : 
“neither was every Apostle chosen to be a Saint 
Paul. 

In the choice of outward services we may easily 
be mistaken; but there is one bounden duty and 
service, in the faithful rendering of which, as minis- 
ters of Christ Jesus, we cannot err, and this, by 
our solemn ordination vow and covenant, we, one 
and all, stand plighted to perform,—that we “be 
diligent in prayer, and in reading of the holy Scrip- — 
tures, and in such studies as help to the knowledge 
of the same, laying aside the study of the world 
and the flesh.” 


THE END. 


.« Woodfall, Printe 
Angel Gar. Skinner street, Londen. 
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